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Spartan allies ib, bulus— Bhodes still holds out 

Antalkidas offers to surrender against the Lacedemonians 104 

the Asiatic Ghreeks, and de- Anaxibius is sent to command 

mands universal autonomy at the Hellespont in place of 

throughout the Cbrecian world Derkyllidas— his vigorous pro- 

— the anti-Spartan allies re- ceedings— he deprives Athens 

fuse to accede to those terms 186 of the tolls of the strait . . 105 

Hostility of Sparta to all the The Athenians send Iphikratfts 

partial confederacies of with his peltasts and a fleet 

Greece, now first proclaimed to the Hellespont. His strat- 

under the name of universal agem to surprise Anaxibius 196 

autonomy ib. Defeat and death of Anaxibius ib, 

Antalkidas gains the favour of The Athenians are again masters 

Tiribazus, who espouses pri- of the Hellespont and the 

vately the cause of Sparta, strait dues 198 

though the propositions for The island of ^gina— its past 

peace fail. Tiribazus seizes history ib, 

Konon — Konon's career is The ^ginetans are constrained 

now closed, either by death by Sparta into war with 

or imprisonment 187 Athens. The Lacedsomonian 
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admiral Teleutias at ^gina. Great King, to be enforced 

He is snperseded by Hierax. by Sparta in his name .. .. 210 

His remarkable popularity Antalkidas in command of the 

among the seamen 198 Lacedaemonian and Syracusan 

Hierax proceeds to Bhodes, fleets in the Hellespont, with 

leaving Oorgdpas at iEgina. Persian aid. His successes 

Passage of the LaoedsBmonian against the Athenians .. ..211 

Antalkidas to Asia 200 Distress and discouragement of 

Gorg6pas is surprised in iBgina, Athens-anxiety of the anti- 

defeated, and slain, by the ^^f*'**"* •"'**" '°' J^*"^*,, r **• 

Athenian Chabrias; who goes Tiribazus summons them all to 
to assist Byagoras in Cyprus 201 8*'d*»» *<> ^«»' *^« conrention 

„. -. ^ . which had been sent down 

The Lacedemonian eeamen at by the Great King 212 

^gina unpaid and discon- ^erms of the conyention, called 
ented. Teleutias is sent ^^^ ^, Antalkidas .. <ft. 

thither to conciliate them.. 202 Oongress at Sparta for ac 

Budden and successful attack oeptance or rejection. All 

of Teleutias upon the Peiraeus 208 parties accept. The Thebana 

Unprepared and unguarded con. at first accept under reserve 

dition of Peireeus— Teleutias for the Boeotian cities . . . . <&• 

gains rich plunder, and sails Agesilaus refuses to allow the 

away in safety ib, Theban reserve, and requires 

He is enabled to pay his seamen unconditional acceptance, 

-activity of the fleet— great His eagerness, from hatred 

loss inflioted upon Athenian of Thebes, to get into a war 

commerce 204 with them single-handed. The 

Financial condition of Athens. Thebans are obliged to accept 
The The6rikon 205 unconditionally 213 

Direct property-taxes 206 Agesilaus forces the Gorin- 

Antalkidas goes up with Tiri- thians to send away their Ar- 

bazus to Susa— his success at geian auxiliaries. The philo- 

the Persian court— he brings Argeian Corinthians go into 

down the terms of peace asked exile: the philo-LaconianCo- 

for by Sparta, ratified by the rinthians are restored .. ,.214 
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Oltbthus by Spabta. 



Peace or convention of Antal- 
kidas. Its import and char- 
acter. Separate partnership 
between Sparta and Persia 216 

Degradation in the form of 



the convention— a fiat drawn 
up, issued, and enforced, by 

Persia upon Greece Sis 

Gradual loss of Pan-hellenio 
dignity, and increased sub- 
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ib. 



mission towards Persia as 
means of purchasing Persian 
help— on the part of Sparta 

Her first application before 
the Peloponnesian war ; sub- 
sequent applications . . . . 

▲etire partnership between 
Bparta and Persia against 
Athens, after the Athenian 
catastrophe at Syracuse. 
Athens is ready to follow 
her example 220 

How Sparta became hostile to 
Persia after the battle of 
^gospotami. The Persian 
force aids Athens against her, 
and breaks up her maritime 
empire 221 

Ko excuse for the subservience 
of Sparta to the Persians — 
she was probably afraid of a 
reyired Athenian empire 

Hellenism betrayed to the 
enemy, first, by Sparta, next 
by the other leading states. 
Evidence that Hellenic inde- 
pendence was not destined 
to last much longer 

Promise of uniyersal autonomy 
—popular to the Grecian ear 
-how carried out ib. 

The Spartans never intended 
to grant, nor ever really grant- 
ed, general autonomy. They 
used the promise as a means 
of increased power to them- 
selves 225 

Immediate point made against 
Corinth and Thebes— isola- 
tion of Athens 226 

Persian affairs— unavailing ef- 
forts of the Great King to 
reconquer Egypt 227 

Evagoras, despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus 228 

Descent of Evagoras— condition 
of the island of Cyprus.. .. ib. 

Chreek princes of Salamis are 
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dispossessed by a Phosniciau 
dynasty 280 

Evagoras dethrones the Phm- 
nician, and becomes despot of 
Salamis ib. 

Able and beneficent govern- 
ment of Evagoras 231 

His anxiety to revive Hellenism 
in Cyprus— he looks to the 
aid of Athens 232 

Belations of Evagoras with 
Athens during the closing 
years of the Peloponnesian 
' ^ar 233 

Evagoras at war with the Per- 
sians—he receives aid both 
from Athens and from Egypt 
— he is at first very success- 
ful, so as even to capture Tyre 234 

Struggle of Evagoras against 
the whole force of the Persian 
empire after the peace of 
Antalkidas 236 

Evagoras, after a ten years' 
war, is reduced, but obtains 
an honourable peace, mainly 
owing to the dispute be- 
tween the two satraps jointly 
commanding 236 

Assassination of Evagoras, as 
well as of his son Pnytagorat, 
by an eunuch slave of Niko- 
kreon 238 

Nikoklfts, son of Evagoras, 
becomes despot of Salamis 

Condition of the Asiatic Creeks 
after being transferred to 
Persia— much changed for the 
worse. Exposure of the 
Ionian islands also 

Great power gained by Sparta 
through the peace of Antal- 
kidas. She becomes practi- 
cally mistress of Corinth, 
and the Corintl.ian isthmus. 
Miso-Theban tendencies of 
Sparta— especially of Agesi- 
laus 242 

Sparta organized anti-Theban 
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oligarchies in the Boeotian interrention, committed by 

cities, with a Spartan harmoBt Sparta towards her various 

in seyeral. Most of the cities ■ allies 266 

seem to have heen favourable Betum of the philo-Laconian 
to Thebes, though Orchome- exiles in the various cities, 

nus and ThespisB were adverse 242 as partisans for the purposes 

The Spartans restore Flateea. of Sparta— case of Phlius . . 266 

Former conduct of Sparta Competition of Athens with 

towards Plateea 244 Sparta for ascendency at sea. 

Motives of Sparta in restoring Athens gains ground, and gets 

Platna. A politic step, as together some rudiments of 

likely to sever Thebes from a maritime confederacy • . flu 

Athens 246 Ideas entertained by some of 

Flat89a becomes a dependency the Spartan leaders, of aot- 
and outpost of Sparta. Main ing against the Persians for 
object of Sparta to prevent the rescue of the Asiatic 
the reconstitution of the Bee- Greeks. — Panegyrical Dis- 
otian federation ib» course of Isokrat4s 268 

Spartan policy at this time State of Macedonia and Ohal- 
directed by the partisan spirit kidike— growth of Macedo- 

of Agesilaus, opposed by his nian power during the last 

colleague Agesipolis . . . . 248 years of the Peloponnesian 

Oppressive behaviour of the war .262 

Spartans towards Mantineia. Perdikkas and Arohelaus— 
They require the walls of energy and ability of the latter 46. 

the city to be demolished .. 249 Contrast of Macedonia and 

Agesipolis blockades the city, Athens 261 

and forces it to surrender. Succeeding Macedonia kings 
by damming up the river — OrestAs, Aeropus, Pausa- 

Ophis. The Mantineians are nias,Amynta8. Assassination 

forced to break up their city frequent 268 

into villages 260 Amyntas is expelled from 

Bemocratical leaders of Man- Macedonia by the Illyrians 
tineia— owed their lives to —he makes over much of the 
the mediation of the exiled sea-coast to the Olynthian 
king Pausanias 261 confederacy {ft. 

Mantineia is pulled down and Ohalkidians of Ol'ynthus— they 
distributed into five villages 262 take into their protection 

High-handed despotism of the Macedonian cities on the 

Sparta towards Mantineia— coast, when Amyntas runs 

signal partiality of Xenophon A. away before the Illyrians. 

Mischievous influence of Sparta Commencement ofthe Olynth - 

during this period of her Ian confederacy 264 

ascendency, in decomposing Equal and liberal principles 
the Grecian world into the on which the confederacy was 

smallest fragments 264 framed from the beginning. 

The treatment of Mantineia Accepted willingly by the 
was only one among a series Macedonian and Greco-Mace- 
of other acts of oppressive donian cities 266 
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The Olynthians extend their 
confederacy among the Gre- 
cian cities in Ohalkidio 
Thrace— their liberal proced- 
ure — several cities join — 
others cling to their own 
autonomy, but are afraid of 
open resistance S66 

Akanthus and Apollonia resist 
the proposition. Olynthus 
menaces. They then solicit 

> Spartan intervention against 
her M7 

Speech of Kleigenfts the Akan- 
thian envoy at Sparta . . . . A. 

Envoys firomAmyntas at Sparta S69 

The Lacedaemonians and their 
allies vote aidtotheAkanth- 
ians against Olynthus . . S71 

Anxiety of the Akanthians for 
instant intervention. The 
Spartan Eudamidas is sent 
against Olynthus at once, 
with such force as could be 
got ready. He checks the 
career of the Olynthians . . S7S 

Fhoebidas, brother of Eudami- 
das, remains behind to col- 
lect fresh force, and march 
to Join his brother in Thrace. 
He passes through the The- 
ban territory and near Thebei S78 

Conspiracy of Leontiadds and 
the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes, to betray the town 
and citadel to Phoebidas . . A. 

The opposing leaders — Leon- 
tiadfts and Ismenias— were 
both Polemarchs. LeontiadAi 
contrives the plot and intro- 
duces Phcebidas into the Ead- 
meia S7i 

Leontiadds overawes the Se- 
nate, and arrests Ismenias: 
Pelopidas and the leading 
friends of Ismenias go into 
exile S7S 

Fhosbidai in the Eadmeia— ter- 



Page 
ror and submission at Thebes S76 

Mixed feelings at Sparta— great 
importanoe of the acquisition 
to Spartan interests . . . . A. 

Displeasure at Sparta more pre- 
tended than real, against 
PhoBbidas : Agesilaus defends 
him 277 

Leontiadfts at Sparta — his 
humble protestations and as< 
suranoes — the Ephors decide 
that they will retain the Kad- 
meia, but at the same time 
fine Phoebidas A, 

The Lacednmonians cause Is- 
menias to be tried and put 
to death. Iniquity of this 
proceeding 278 

Vigorous action of the Spartans 
against Olynthus— Teleutias 
is sent there with a large 
force, including a consider- 
able Theban contingent. Der- 
das cooperates with him . . 279 

Strenuous resistance of the 
Olynthians — excellence of 
their cavalry . . • • . . , , 280 

Teleutias being at first success- 
ftal, and having become over- 
confident, sustains a terrible 
defeat from the Olynthians 
under the walls of their city A. 

Agesipolis is sent to Olynthus 
from Sparta with a reinforce- 
ment. He dies of a fever . . 261 

Polybiadfts succeeds Agesipolis 
as commander— he reduces 
Olynthus to submission— ex- 
tinction of the Olynthian 
federation. Olynthus and the 
other cities are enrolled as 
allies of Sparta 288 

Great mischief done by Sparta 
to Greece by thug crushing 
Olynthus A. 

Intervention of Sparta with the 
government of Phlius. The 

- Phliasian government fa- 
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Tonred by Agesipolis, perse- 
cuted by Agesilaus 284 

Agesilaus marches an army 
against Phlias — rednces the 
town by blockade, after a 



Pag» 
long resistance. The Lace- 
dwmoDlans occupy the acro- 
polis, naming a Council of 
One Hundred as governors 286* 



CHAPTER LXXVIL 
Fbom thb Subjugatiok of Olththui bt.trb Lacbdakmokians 

DOWB TO THB GONOBBSI AT SfABTA, ABD PABTIAIi PbAOB, IB 371 B.O> 

Great ascendency of Sparta on exiles, undertakes the task 

land in 879 b.o 288 of destroying the rulers of 

Sparta is now feared as the Thebes. Cooperation of Phyl- 

great despot of Greece— her lidas the secretary, and Cha- 

confederacy with the Persian ron at Thebes 297 

king, and with Dionysius of Plans of Phyllidas for admit- 

Syracnse ib, ting the conspirators into 

Strong complaint of the rhetor Thebes and the government- 

liysias, expressed at the Olym- house— he invites the pole- 

pio festival of 884 b.o 289 marchs to a banquet . . . . 298 

Demonstration against the Syra- The scheme very nearly ftrus- 
cusan despot Dionysius, at trated — accident which pre- 

that festival 290 vented Chlidon from deliver- 

Panegyrical oration of Isokra- ing bis message 299 

tds 292 Pelopidas and Mellon get se- 

Censure upon Sparta pro- cretly into Thebes, and con- 

nounced by the philo-Laco- oeal themselves in the house 

nian Xenophon 298 of Charon. Sudden summons 

His manner of marking the sent by the polemarchs to 

point of transition in his Charon. Charon places his 

history— from Spartan glory son in the hands of Pelopidas 

to Spartan disgrace . . . . 294 as a hostage— warning to the 

Thebes under Leontiadfts and polemarchs ftom Athens — 

the philo-Spartan oligarchy, they leave it unread . . . . 300 

with the Spartan garrison in Phyllidas brings the conspira- 
the Kadmeia— oppressive and tors, in female attire, into the 

tyrannical government . . . . A. room where the polemarchs 

Discontent at Thebes, though are banqueting — • Archias, 
under compression. Theban Philippus, and Kabeirichus 
exiles at Athens 296 are assassinated 801 

The Theban exiles at Athens, Leontiadec and Hypatds are 
after waiting some time in slain in their houses . . . . 802 

hopes of a rising at Thebes, Phyllidas opens the prison, and 
resolve to begin a movement sets free the prisoners. Epa- 

themselves 297 minondas and many other 

Pelopidas takes the lead— he, citizens appear in arms . . 803 

wiUi Mellon and five other Universal joy among the cit- 
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-f zens on the ensuing morning, 
when the eyent was known. 
General assemhly in the 
market - place — PelopidaSi 
Mellon, and Charon are named 
the first Bosotarchs 804 

Aid to the conspirators from 
prirate sympathisers in At- 
tica. Alarm of the Spartans 
in the Kadmeia— they send 
for reinforcements ih, 

:relopidas and the Thebans pre- 
pare to storm the Kadmeia 
—the Laoeda»monian garrison 
4}apital«te and are dismissed 
^seyeral of the oligarchical 
Thebans are pat to death in 
-trying to go away along with 
^hem. The harmost who sur- 
rendered ther Kadmeia is put 
to death by the Spartans . . 806 

Towerfal sensation produced by 
this incident thronghout the 
Grecian world • 808 

Zt alters the balance of power, 
and the tenure of Spartan 
empire 810 

Indignation in Sparta at the 
rerolution of Thebes— a Spar- 
tan army sent forth at once, 
nnderKingKleombrotus. He 
retires from Bosotia without 
achieving anything ib, 

Kleombrotus pastfes by the 
Athenian frontier— alarm at 
Athens— condemnation of the 
two Athenian generals who 
had favoured the enterprise 
of Pelopidas 8U 

Attempt of Sphodrias from 
Thespla to surprise the Pel* 
reus by a night-march. He 
fails 8U 

Diiferent constructions put 
upon this attempt and upon 
the character of Sphodrias • . ib. 

Alarm and wrath produced at 
Athens by the attempt of 
Sphodrias. The Lacedismo- 

VOL. IX. 



Page 
nian envoys at Athens seised, 
but dismissed 816 

Trial of Sphodrias at Sparta. 
He is acquitted, greatly 
through the private favour 
and sympathies of Agesilaus ih. 

Comparison of Spartan with 
Athenian procedure . . . . 317 

The Athenians declare war 
against Sparta, and contract 
alliance with Thebes . . . . 818 

Exertions of Athens to form a 
new maritime confederacy, 
like the Confsderacy of Delos. 
Thebes enrolls herself as a 
member sio 

Athens sends round envoys to 
the islands in the iBgean. 
Liberal principles on which 
the new confederacy is 
formed. The Athenians form- 
ally renounce all pretensions 
to their lost properties out 
of Attica, and engage to 
abstain from future Kleru- 
chies (b. 

Envoys sent round by Athens 
— Chabrias, Timotheus, Kal- 
listratus 881 

Service of Iphikratds in Thrace 
after the peace of Antalkidas. 
He marries the daughter of 
the Thracian prince Xotys, 
and acquires possession of a 
Thracian sea-port, Drys .. 888 

Timotheus and Kallistratus— 
their great success in winning 
the islanders into confederacy 
with Athens 886 

Synod of the new confederates 
assembled at Athens — ^votes 
for war on a large scale . . 888 

Members of the confederacy 
were at first willing and har- 
monious—a fieet is equipped 889 

New property-tax imposed at 
Athens. The Solonian census {b. 

The Solonian census retained 
in the main, though with 

b 
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modifieatloos, at the restora- 
tion under the archonahip of 
Enkleidds in 403 b.o 380 

Archonsbip of Nautinikus in 
378 B.C. — New oensuB and 
schedule then introduced, of 
all citizens worth 52 mina 
andupwardS) distributed into 
classes, and entered for a 
fraction of their total prop- 
erty; each clasa for a dif- 
ferent fraction 831 

All metics, worth more than 
86 min», were registered in 
the schedule ; all in one class, 
each man for one-sixth of 
his property. Aggregate 
schedule 332 

The Symmories — containing 
the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
.the 300 wealthiest, leaders 
of the Symmories 333 

Oitizens not wealthy enough 
to be included in the Sym- 
mories, yet still entered in 
the schedule and liable to 
property-tax. Purpose of the 
Symmories— extension of the 
principle to the trierarchy . . 334 

Enthusiasm at Thebes in de- 
fence of the new government 
and against Sparta. Military 
training— the Sacred Band . . 336 

Epaminondas 336 

His previous character and 
training— musical and intel- 
lectual, as well as gymnastic. 
Conversation with philoso- 
phers, Sokratio as well as 
Pythagorean 337 

His eloquence— his unambitious 
disposition— gentleness of his 
political resentments . . . . 340 

Conduct of Epaminondas at 
the Theban revolution of 379 
B.C.— he acquires influence, 
through Pelopidas, in the 
military organization of the 
city 841 
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Agesilans marches to attack 
Thebes with the full force of 
the Spartan confederacy — 
good system of defence 
adopted by Thebes- aid from 
Athens under Chabrias . . . . 343 

Agesilaus retires, leaving Phoe- 
bidas in command at Thespise 
—desultory warfare of Phosbi- 
das against Thebes— he is de- 
feated and slain. Increase 
of the Theban strength in 
Bceotia, against the philo- 
Spartan oligarchies in the 
Boeotian cities 844 

Second expedition of Agesilaus 
into Bceotia— he gains no de- 
cisive advantage. The The- 
bans acquire greater and 
greater strength. Agesilaus 
retires— he is disabled by a 
hurt in the leg S45 

Kleombrotus conducts the Spar- 
tan force to invade Boeotia— 
he is stopped by Mount Ki- 
thteron, being unable to get 
over the passes — he retires 
without reaching Bosotia . . O, 

Besolution of Sparta to equip 
a large fleet, under the ad- 
miral Follis. The Athenians 
send out a fleet under Cha- 
brias— victory, of Chabrias at 
sea near Naxos. Becollection 
of the battle of Arginusee . • 340 

Extension of the Athenian mar- 
itime confederacy, in conse- 
quence of the victory of Naxos 347 

Circumnavigation of Pelopon- 
nesus by TimotheuB with an 
Athenian fleet— his victory 
over the Lacedaemonian fleet 
—his success in extending the 
Athenian confederacy — his 
just dealing 348 

Financial difBculties of Athens 349 

Shebecomes jealous of the grow- 
ing strength of Thebes— 
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steady and ylctorions progress Athens. Beinforcenaent ar- 

of Thebes in Bceotia . . . . 860 rives from Athens — large 

Victory of Felopidas at Tegyra Athenian fleet preparing 
over the Lacednmonians ..861 under Timotheus 860 

The Thebans expel the Lacedae- Mnasippus becomes careless 
moniansontofallBosotia, ex- and insolent from OTer-con- 

oept Orchomenus— they reor- fidence>-he offends his mer- 

ganise the BcBotian federation ib, cenaries— the Korkyrseans 

tThey invade Phokis — Kleom- make asnccessful sally— Mna- 

brotns is sent thither with an sippus is defeated and slain— 

Army for defence — Athens the city supplied with pro- 

makee a separate peace with visions 861 

the liaoedsmonians 86S Approach of tiie Athenian rein- 
Demand made upon the Lace- forcement — Hypermen6s, sac- 
^semonians ftrom Thessaly, for cesser of Mnasippus, conveys 

aid to Pharsalus 364 away the armament, leaving 

Polydamas of Pharsalus applies bis siok and much property 
to Sparta for aid against PherflB ib, behind SeS 

Jason of Phern— his energetic Tardy arrival of the Athenian 
character and formidable fleet— it is commanded not by 

power 366 Timotheus, but by IphikratAs 

His prudent dealing with Poly- —causes of the delay— prelim- 

damas 856 inary voyage of Timotheus, 

The Lacedtsmonians find them- very long protracted . . . . 868 

jselves unable to spare any aid Discontent at Athens, in conse- 
for Thessaly — they dismiss quence of the absence of Ti- 

Polydamas with a refusal. He motheus— distress of the ar- 

comes to terms with Jason, who mament assembled at Kalan- 

becomes Tagus of Thessaly ih, ria— Iphikrat6s and Kallistra- 

Evidence of the decline of Spar- tus aocuse Timotheus. Iphikra- 
tan power during the last t6s named admiral in his place 364 

eight years 857 Betum of Timotheus— an accn- 

Veace between Athens and sation is entered against him, 

Sparta— broken ofF almost im- but trial is postponed until 

mediately. The Lacednmo- the return of IphikratAs from 

, nians declare war again, and Korkyra 866 • 

resume their plans upon Za- Bapid and energetic movements 
kynthns and Korkyra .... 868 of Iphikratds towards Kor- 

Iiacednmonian armament under kyra— his excellent manage- 

Mnasippus, collected from ment of the voyage. On reach- 

all the confederates, invades ing Kephallenia, be learns 

Korkyra 866 the flight of the Laced«mo- 

SKnasippns besieges the city— nians from Korkyra . . . • A. 

high cultivation of the ad- He goes on to Korkyra, and cap* 

Joining lands ib. tures by surprise the ten Syra- 

The Korkyrseans blocked up in cusan triremes sent by Diony^ 

the city— supplies intercepted sius to the aid of Sparta . . 86T 

^want begins — ^no hope of Iphikratds in want of money- 
safety except in aid from be sends home Kallistratus to 

b2 
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Athens— he finds work for hit 
teamen at Korkyra— he ob- 
tain! fnndt by lerrioe in 
Akamania 868 

TaTOurable tone of public opin- 
ion at Athene, in eonee- 
quence of the sncoeBB of Kor- 
kyra— the trial of Timo- 
thens went off easily— Jason 
and Alketas come to support 
him— his queestor is con- 
demned to death • 870 

Timotheus had been guilty of 
delay, not iustiflable under 
the circumstances— though 
acquitted, his reputation ' 
suffered— he accepts command 
under Persia 871 

Discouragement of Sparta in 
consequence of her defeat at 
Korkyra, and of the trium- 
phant position of IphikratAs. 
They are farther dismayed by 
earthquakes and other dirine 
signs— Helik6 and Bura are 
destroyed by an earthquake 874 

The Spartans again send An- 
talkidas to Persia, to sue for 
a firesh intervention— the 
Persian satraps send down 
an order that the Orecian 
belligerents shall make up 
their differences it* 

Athens disposed towards peace 876 

Athens had ceased to be afiraid 
of Sparta, and had become 
again jealous of Thebes . . ib, 

Equiyooal poi^ition of the 
restored Platsea, now that 
the Lacedeemonians had been 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 

6BE£CE UNDER THE LACEDEMONIAN EMPIRE. 

Thb three preceding Chapters have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat 
immortalized by Xenophon, occupying the two years inter- 
vening between about April 401 b.c. and June 399 b.o. 
That event, replete as it is with interest and pregnant with 
important consequences, stands apart &om the general se- 
quence of Grecian affairs — which sequence I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with 
his Ten Thousand warriors descended from the sequel of 
rugged mountains between Armenia and the ^^If,*'*^. 
Euxine to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, Seriiiy— 
and began to lay their plans for returning to 'OB^mod. 
Central Greece — they found themselves within the Lace- 
daemoniaa empire, unable to advance a step without con- 
sulting Lacedaemonian dictation, and obliged, when they 
reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the harsh 
and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set 
forth. It began with the decisive victory of gpartan 
-^gospotami m the Hellespont (September or empire- 
October 405 B.C.), where the Lacedaemonian ^hen*it^ 
Lysander, without the loss of a man, got pos- commen. 
session of the entire Athenian fleet and a large ®®^* 
portion of their crews — with the exception of eight or nine 
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triremes with which the Athenian admiral Konon effected 
his escape to Euagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of 
Athens was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the 
Lacedsemonians to master except the city itself and Pei- 
rseus; a consummation certain to happen, and actually 
brought to pass in April 404 b.c., when Lysander entered 
Athens in triumph, dismantled Peirseus, and demolished a 
larffe portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of 
Athens herself — whose citizens deferred the moment of 
subjection by a heroic, though unavailing, struggle against 
the horrors of famine — and of Samos — no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of 
iBgospotami ; which in fact not only took away from Athens 
her whole naval force, but transferred it all over to him, 
and rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than 
had ever been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

I have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen 
Oppression ^^^nths of bitter suffering undergone by Athens 
and suffer- immediately after her surrender. The loss of 
Artiens ^®^ ^^^^ *^^ power was aggravated by an ex- 
under the tremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical 
Thirty. party and her exiles, returning after having 
served with the enemy against her, extorted from the 
public assembly, under the dictation of Lysander who at- 
tended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a 
new constitution. These Thirty rulers — among whom 
Kritias was the most violent, and Theramenes (seemingly) 
the most moderate, or at least the soonest satiated — per- 
petrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, being 
protected against all resistance by a Lacedaemonian har- 
most and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides 
numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that 
Thebes and the neighbouring cities became crowded with 
them. After about eight months of unopposed tyranny, 
the Thirty found themselves for the first time attacked by 
Thrasybulus at the head of a small party of these exiles 
coming out of Boeotia. His bravery and good conduct — 
combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which even numerous 
oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenes himself, succes- 
fiively became victims — enabled him soon to strengthen 
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himself, to seize the Peirseus and to carry on a civil war 
which ultimately put down the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new 
Lacedaemonian force. And had that force still Alteration 
continued at the disposal of Lysander, all re- J' Grecian 
sistance on the part of Athens would have been towards 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, ^^ Thirt 
the last few months had wrought material are put ^ 
€hange in the dispositions both of the allies of ^o^? »»* 
Sparta and of many among her leading men. *^cyT" 
The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not ■tored. 
only relented in their hatred and fear of Athens, now that 
she had lost her power — but even sympathised with her 
suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self-willed 
encroachments of Sparta; while the Spartan king Pausanias, 
together with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of 
conducting the LacedsBmonian force to uphold at all price 
the Lysandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an 
equitable mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused 
to concur in any measure for obstructing the natural ten- 
dency towards a revival of the democracy. It was in this 
manner that Athens, rescued from that sanguinary and ra- 
pacious regime which has passed into history under the 
name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-appear as a 
humble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance — 
-with nothing but the recollection of her former power, yet 
with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary action 
for internal government. The just and gentle bearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary 
antipathies, after such cruel ill-treatment — ^are among the 
most honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can 
only rapidly glance at here, the details of that r^^^ 
system of bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of Knights or 
free speech and even of intellectual teaching, Se'?fche?t 
efforts to implicate innocent citizens as agents proprietors 
in judicial assassination, &c. — which stained the 5?ere* the ^' 
year of Anarchy (as it was termed in Athenian great sup- 
annals i) immediately following the surrender fhrSr^ty 
of the city. These details depend on evidence in their 
perfectly satisfactory; for they are conveyed to ^y*'*^^- 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 1. 
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US chiefly by Xenophon, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From him too we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with instruction; that the Knights or Horsemen^ 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding 
all the enormities of their career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested details,. 
The state of *^ appreciate the auspices under which that 
Athens period of history called the Lacedaemonian Em* 
Thirty *^8 a P^® ^*® inaugurated. Such phsenomena were 
sample of by no meaus confined within the walls of Athens. 
ocouwed*^in ^° *^® Contrary, the year of Anarchy (using 
a large that term in the sense in which it was em- 
oSSr ^Gre- P^^yed by the Athenians) arising out of the same 
cian cities, combination of causes and agents, was common 
men^ement" *^ * ^®^ large proportion of the cities through- 
of the Spar- out Gfreece. The Lacedsemonian admiral £y- 
tan empire, gander, during his first year of naval command, 
had organised in most of the allied cities factious combi- 
nations of some of the principal citizens, corresponding 
with himself personally. By their efforts in their re- 
spective cities, he was enabled to prosecute the war vi- 
gorously; and he repaid them, partly by seconding as 
much as he could their injustices in their respective cities 
— partly by promising to strengthen their hands still far- 
ther, as soon as victory should be made sure. * This policy, 
while it served as a stimulus against the common enemy, 
contributed still more directly to aggrandise Lysander 
himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and 
imposing upon lum personal obligations towards adherents, 
apart from what was required by the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of ^gospotami, complete and decisive 
Great beyond all expectations either of friend or foe, 

power of ^ enabled him to discharge these obligations with 
hJ?su-' interest. All Greece at once made submission 
biishes in to the Lacedeemonians, 2 except Athens and Sa- 
Sti^es De- * nios — and these two only held out a few months, 
karchies. It was uow the first business of the victorious 
a Spartan Commander to remunerate his adherents, and to 
harmost. take permanent security for Spartan dominion 
as well as for his own. In the greater number of cities, ho 

> Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6. • Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, C. 
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established an oligarchy of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy^t 
composed of his own partisans; while he at the same time 
planted in each a Lacedssmonian harmost or govemor, 
with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The De- 
karchy of Ten Lysandrian partisans, with we Lacedn- 
monian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme 
of Hellenic govenmient throughout the iBgean, from Eubosa 
to the Thracian coast towns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. 
Lysander sailed round in person with his victorious fleet 
to Byzantium and GhalkSaon, to the cities of Lesbos, to 
Thasos, and other places ; while he sent Eteonikus to Thrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every- 
where. Not merelv those cities which had hitherto been 
on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted as 
allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine re- 
volution and the same foreign constraint. > Everywhere 
the new Lysandrian Dekarchy superseded the previous 
governments, whether oligarchical or democratical. 

At Thasos, as well as in other places, this revolution 
was not accomplished without much bloodshed intimidft- 
as well as treacherous stratagem; nor did Lv- JiJJ^*"''. 
Sander himself scruple to enforce, personally where^by^ 
and by his own presence, the execution and ex- i^y^anderin 
pulsion of suspected citizens.' In many places, hll^own 
however, simple terrorism probably sufficed. The p*rti»«ni. 



' Tbeie Councils of Ten, organ- 
ised by Ljsander, are sometimes 
called DelcarchiM— sometimes Pe- 
kadarehies. I use the former word 
by preference; since the word 
Dekoidareh is also employed by 
Xenophon in another and very 
different sense— as meaning an 
oflftcer who commands a Defcod. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. IS. 
KaTaX6u)v 8i touc 8i^|touc xal 
T&c &XXac noXiTtiac, Iva piiv ap|&oa- 
T^ ixdoT^ Aaxt8at|jL6vtov. xaxiXtict, 
^^a 8i fipxovTac ix tu>v uk' aOtot) 
ooxxtxpOTV)|tivu)v xaxa ndXiv ixai- 
p«iu>v. Kal xauxa KpdxTwv 6 |i o I u> < 
iyxsTatc KoXtfilatc xal xatc 
oo(L|idxotc TtYtvT]tAivat< 1(6- 
Xsei, icapiitXti 9j(oXalu>c tpiicov 
%iMa ■xa.Taaxu)aC6|tzvo« ittuttp tiqv t^< 



*EXXi8oc ^Ttpiovlav. Compare Xen. 
Hellen. ii. 9, S-S; Diodor. xiii. 8, 
10, IS. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. o. 18. noXXatc 
KatpaTiv6{i.tvoc a6T6c afafatc xal 
ouvexf)dtXXu)v to6c Tfbv^lXiov ix^pob^j 
o6x iicttixic iBlSou toi< '£XXT]ai 
BtlTfta T^« Aaxt8ai(LovUov ipxi2<> 
Ac. 

lb. o. 14. Kal TU»v |Uv &XXu>v 
ic6Xt(i)v 6|iaX(0C dieaau>v xaxiXut t&c 
icoXiTclac xal xaSlaxv] 8txa8apxia«* 
icoXXcbv (Liv iv ixdoT^ e^atToixtvwv, 
icoXXwv 8i 9tuT6vTtt>v, Ac. 

About the massacre at Thasos, 
see Oomelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 
2; Polyen. i. 46, 4. Compare 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 10 ; and see 
Vol. VIII. Ch. IxT. p. 13 of thla 
History. 
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new Lysandrian Ten overawed resistance and procured 
recognition of their usurpation, by the menace of inviting 
the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and by the 
simple arrival of the Lacedaemonian harmost. Not only 
was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and 
maintenance for this governor with his garrison, but a 
scheme of tribute, amounting to 1000 talents annually, was 
imposed for the future, and assessed rateably upon each 
city by Lysander. i 

In what spirit these new Dekarchies would govem,^ 
Q ^^ consisting as they did of picked oligarchical 

action^\)f * I)artisans distinguished for audacity and ambi* 

karchie?" ^^^^ ^ — ^^^' *° *^® unscrupulous lust of DOwer 
which characterised Lysander himself, aaded a 
thirst for personal gain, from which he was exempt,, 
and were now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him — the general analogy of Grecian 
history would sufficiently teach us, though we are without 
special details. But in reference to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us ; we have farther 
the parallel case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulara 
of wnose rule are well known and have already been alluded 
to. These Thirty, with the exception of the difference of 
number, were to all intents and purposes a Lysandrian 
Dekarchy; created by the same originating force, placed 
under the like circumstances, and animated by the like 
spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce 
its Kritias and Theramenes, and its body of wealthy citi- 
zens like the Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their 
oppressions, under Lacedsemonian patronage and the cover- 
ing guard of the Lacedsemonian harmost. Moreover, 
Kntias, with all his vices, was likely to be better rather 
than worse, as compared with his oligarchical parallel in 
any other less cultivated city. He was a man of letters 
and philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of So- 
krat^s, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or horsemen at 
Athens. Undoubtedly they had been better educated, and 
had been exposed to more liberalising and improving in* 

' Diodor. sir. 10. Compare Iso- Auodvfipou tu>v 6Xi7tt>v tote 6paou-> 

kratds, Or. !▼. (Panegyr.) s. 161; t&toic «at <piXoveixoTatoi< tac k6- 

Xen. HeUen. !▼. 8, 1. Xti< tfx^^p^CovToc. 

* Plutarch, Lygand. c. 13. xou 
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fluenceS) than the corresponding class elsewhere. If then 
these Knights at Athens had no shame in serving as ac- 
compKces to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, 
we need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish 
a body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader 
at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, 
as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dekarchs 
would hegin by putting to death notorious political oppon- 
ents, under the name of "the wicked men ;" i they would 
next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resist- 
ing oppression. 2 Their career of blood would continue — 
in spite of remonstrances from more moderate persons 
among their own number, like Theramenes — until they 
contrived some stratagem for disarming the citizens, which 
would enable them to gratify both their antipathies and 
their rapacity, by victims still more numerous — many of 
such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes of 
pare spoliation. ^ They would next dispatch by force any 
obtrusive monitor from their own number, like Thera- 
menes; probably with far less ceremony than accompanied 
the perpetration of this crime at Athens, where we may 
trace the effect of those judicial forms and habits to which 
the Athenian public had been habituated — overruled 
indeed, yet still not forgotten. There would hardly remain 
any fresh enormity still to commit, over and above the 
multiplied executions, except to banish from the city all 
but their own immediate partisans, and to reward these 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims. « 
If called upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a 
Dekarclw would have sufficient invention to employ the 
plea of Kritias — that all changes of government were una- 
voidably death-dealing, and that nothing less than such 
stringent measures would suffice to maintain his city in 
suitable dependence upon Sparta.' 

' Zen. Hellen. it 8, 18. fiiCov ilJxioTet (tev itapa>9ouffcivou« 4v*- 

. . . iictioora Au9ocv$pov 9poof«{K X*^^^^i avxticpdxTttv Si xi imxst' 

0^i9i ^ufinpa^at iXOtiv, fcuc^toOc pouvxac icXcioxooc xovic (avc8iXovxatc 

«ovi]pouc inicoSwv icoti)odpicvoi xa- XapLJidvtiv. 

xaaxiqaaivxo Ty)v «oXixtlav> 4be. * Xen. Hellen. ii. 3j 91. 

• Zen. Hellen. il. 8^ 14. Twv 8i • Zen. Hellen. ii. 4, 1. 

9poopu»v xouxoo (the barmofi) (opt- * Zen. Hellen. ii. 3, 24.40. Kal 

setAMvxfx a6tol«| ol^c ipoOXovxo, tlal piev Si^uou leSffat pitxa^oXal ico- 

^ovcXipipavov ouxixi xoi); itovT)poi)c Xixeiu>v Oavaxi^fopoi, Ac. 

«al iXlYou d^looc, aXX' ^Sni oi>< tv6- 
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Of course, it is not m^ purpose to affirm that in any 
In some other city, precisely the same phsenomena took 
points, pro- place as those which occurred in Athens. But 
than^the"* ^® ^® nevertheless perfectly warranted in 
Thirty at regarding the history of the Athenian Thirty 
Athens. ^g j^ £q!^ sample, from whence to derive our 
idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which now overspread 
the Q-recian world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar 
march: some were less tyrannical; but perhaps some even 
more tyrannical, reg^urd being had to the size of the city. 
And in point of fact, Isokratds, who speaks with indignant 
horror of these Dekarchies, while ne denounces those 
features which they had in common with the Triakontarchy 
at Athens — extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banish- 
ments — ^notices one enormity besides, which we do not find 
in the latter — ^violent outrages upon boys and women. ^ 
Nothing of this kind is ascrioed to Kritias^ and lus com- 
panions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining 
force of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so much 
evil in gratification of other violent impulses, should have 
stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by Lysander, 
like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at B.ome, would find 
themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well 
as their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set 
bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all 
the overweening insolence of victory, while rewarding his 
most devoted pi^isans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities 
with countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as 

> Isokratds, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) i%{ toutov jtvofiivac o68tlc &v 

s. 127-132 (c. 82). IdaaaGai SuvatTo. 

He has been speaking, at some Bee also, of the same author, 

length, and in terms of energetio IsokratAs, Orat. v. (Philipp.) a. 

denunciation, against the enor- 110; Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 119- 

mities of the Dekarchies. He con- 124; Or. xii. (Panath.) s. 68, 60, 

eludes bj eaying— 4>ut&c ^i wl 106. 

etdatic xal vifuov euf^^ffSic xal * We may infer that if Xenophon 

«oXiTti(ov (UTapoX&c, iTi a icat- had heard anything of the sort 

8(bv 5ppct< xal 7uvatx(bv respecting Kritias, he would hard- 

ala^^^X *>^ XP^P^^'^^^ ^P" ^y have been averse to mention 

icajic, Tl< Sv 86vatTo fiu^eXBctv; it; when we read what he says 

icXiljv T0900TOV tlxslv ixo> xaB* aicdv- (Memorab. i. 2, 29). Compare a 

TU)v, Sxi Ts |xiv if' ^|iu>v Seivi curious passage about Kritias in 

^^8lu>< &v TIC ivl ^r^iay^att fiiiXoat, Dion. Chrysostom. Or. zxi. p. 870. 
xdc fii ofar&c xai xac dvo(ilac xdc 
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on public grounds. » No individual Q-reek had ever before 
wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends or 
destroying enemies, in this universal reorganisation of 
Greece; 2 nor was there ever any power more deplorably 
abused. 

It was thus that the LacedsBmonian empire imposed 
upon each of the subject cities a double oppres- B^a con- 
fiion;8 the native Decemvirs, and the foreign duct of the 
Harmost; each abetting the other, and forming harmosts- 
together an aggravated pressure upon the harsh as 
citizens^ from which scarce any escape was left. JJ>^upJ. no 
The Thirty at Athens paid the greatest possible justice to 
court to the harmost Kallibius,* and put to death Jjalnlt*'*'** 
individual Athenians offensive to mm, in order them at 
to purchase his cooperation in their own Sparta, 
violences. The few details which we possess respecting 
these harmosts (who continued throughout the insular and 
maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle of 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted 
— but in various continental dependencies considerably 
longer, that is. until the defeat of Leuktra in 371 b.c.) are 
all for the most part discreditable. We have seen in the 
last chapter the description given even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous manner 
in which they acted towards the returning Cyreian soldiers. 



> Plutarch, Lyiand. o. 19. Hv 
Hi xai Tu>v &XXu>v iv raic ic6Xtet 
8v}pioTiitu>v 96vo< o6x dptBfA,T)t6;, Sts 
Hi fjiiQ xax' t6lac piovov alxiac auxou 
XTslvovToc> dXXdt icoXXaic |x&v S^9pat(, 
icoXXatc Si icXeovt^iaiC, xwv ixaoxa- 
)f60i <plXu>v )raptCo{A'ivou ra TOiauTa 
xai oovtpTouvTo« : also Panianiai, 
vii. 10, 1; ix. 82, 6. 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 7. 

* See tho speech of the Theban 
«iivo78 at Athens, about eight 
years after the surrender of Athens 
<Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 18). 

... 068t Tap 9UT>*^ <^^v (^^^^A'<^^> 
Iiysand. c. 19). 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, 18. t6v (liv 
KaXXif)iov i8tp(iiceuov nioiQ OapotTcela, 
ib^ icdivxa iicatvol^, A npaxToiev, Ac. 
(Plutarch, Ijysand. c. 15). 



The Thirty seem to have outdone 
Lysander himself. A young Athe- 
nian of rank, distinguished as a 
victor in the pankratium, Auto- 
lykus,— having been insulted by 
Kallibius, resented it, tripped him 
up, and threw him down. Ly- 
sander, on being appealed to, 
justified Autolykus, and censured 
Kallibius, telling him that he did 
not know how to govern freemen. 
The Thirty however afterwards put 
Autolykus to death, as a means 
of courting Kallibius (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 15). Pausanias mentions 
Eteontkua (not Kallibiva) as the 
person who struck Autolykus ; but 
he ascribes the same decision to 
Lysander (is. 82, 8). 
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combined with their corrupt subBervience to Pharnabazus. 
We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
Lacedssmonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native 
cities; and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at 
first threatened them with this treatment, was only induced 
by the most unlimited submission, combined with very 
delicate management, to withdraw his menace. The cruel 
proceedings of Anaxibius and Aristarchus, who went so 
far as to sell 400 of these soldiers into slavery, has been 
recounted a few pases above. Nothing can be more arbi- 
trary or reckless than their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of 
acquired glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and 
having generals capable of prosecuting their collective in- 
terests and making their complaints heard — what protection 
would a private citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or 
Perinthus, be likely to enjoy against their oppression? 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in 
Contrast of Euboea, evinces that no justice could be obtain- 
the actual ed against any of their enormities from the 
Sparta/ Ephors at Sparta. That harmost, among many 
^romi*8«?8 ^^^^ *<5ts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful 
of freedom youth, SOU of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the 
wWoh she palssstra — carried him off — and after vainly en- 
▼Tonsiy ' deavouring to overcome his resistance, put him 
held out. to death. The father of the youth went to 
Sparta, made known the atrocities, and appealed to the 
Ephors and Senate for redress. But a deaf ear was tamed 
to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew himself. 
Indeed we know that these Spartan authorities would grant 
no redress, not merely against harmosts, but even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had been guilty of ffross 
crime out of their own country. A Boeotian near Leuktra,. 
named Skedasus, preferred complaint that two Spartans, 
on their way from Delphi, after having been hospitably 
entertained in his house, had first violated, and afterwards 
killed, his two daughters; but even for so flagitious an 
outrage as this, no redress could be obtained. ^ Doubtless, 

> Plutarch, Amator. Narration, outraged are stated to have slain 

p. 778; Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 20. themselves. Compare another sto- 

In Diodorus (xt. 64) and Pausanias ry in Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 4, 66, 67. 
(ix. 13, 2), the damsels thus 
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when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus, > complained to the Ephors of the conduct of 
a LacedsBmonian harmost or admiral, his representations 
would receive attention: and we learn that the Ephors 
were thus induced not merely to recall Lysander from the 
Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, Thorax, 
for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private ci- 
tizen in any subject city, the superintending authority of 
Sparta would be not merely remote but deaf and immo- 
vable, so as to afford him no protection whatever, and to 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems 
too that the rigour of Spartan training, and peculiarity of 
habits, rendered individual Lacedaemonians on foreign ser- 
vice more self-willed, more incapable of entering into the 
customs or feelings of others, and more liable to degenerate 
when set free from the strict watch of home — than other 
Greeks generally.^ 

Taking all these causes of evil together — the Dekar- 
chies, the Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of 
Lysander — and construing other parts of the Grecian world 
by the analogy of Athens under the Thirty — we shall be 
warranted in affirming that the first years of the Spartan 
Empire, which followed upon the victory of JEgospotami, 
were years of all-pervading tyranny, and multifarious in- 
testine calamity, such as Greece had never before endured. 
The hardships of war, severe in many ways, were now at 
an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not 
the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And 
what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was a bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of 
promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the La- 
cedaemonians themselves. 

' Plutarcli, Lysand. c. 19. voftlCei. 

* This seems to have been the After the recall of the regent 

impression not merely of the Pausanias and of Dorkis from the 

enemies of Sparta, but even of Hellespont (in 477 B.C.), the Lace- 

the Spartan authorities themselves, dsemonians refuse to send out any 

Compare two remarkable passages successor, <poPo6|isvoi fii^ 99I91V ol 

of Thucydidfts, i. 77, and i. 96. i^i6vTSc x^^po*'^ TlTviuvtai, 2iccp 

'AfiixTa 7&P (says the Athenian xal iv Tcp Ilauaavlf ivtiSov, Ac. (i. 

euYoy at Sparta) xd tt xaV 6|«.ac 96). 

auTouc v6|i.i|jLa xoi^ &XXoi( Sxsts, xai Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. 

itpooixt tic Ixaoxo^.i^itov oOxs xoO- Laconic, p. 220 I*. 
Toi« XP^''**> ^^^' °^^ ^ SiWri *EXXd(; 
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For more than thirty years preceding — from times 
earlier than the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
— the Spartans had professed to interfere only for the pur- 
pose of liberating Q-reece, and of putting down the usurped 
ascendency of Athens. AH the allies of Sparta had been 
invited into strenuous action — all those of Athens had been 
urged to revolt — ^under the soul-stirring cry of "Freedom 
to Greece." The earliest incitements addressed by the 
Corinthians to Sparta in 432 b.c, immediately after the 
Korkyrsan dispute, called upon her to stand forward in 
fulfilment of her recognised function as "Liberator of 
Greece," and denounced her as guilty of connivance with 
Athens if she held back.^ AUiens was branded as the 
"despot city;" which had already absorbed the indepen- 
dence of many Greeks, and menaced that of all the rest. 
The last formal requisition borne by the Lacedaemonian 
envoys to Athens in the winter immediately preceding the 
war, ran thus — "If you desire the continuance of peace with 
Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy." 2 When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 
army to besiege JPlatsea, the Plataeans laid claim to auto- 
nomy as having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King 
Pausanias after the great victory near their town. Upon 
which Archidamus replied — "Your demand is just: we are 
prepared to confirm your autonomy — but we call upon you 
to aid us in securing the like for those other Greeks who 
have been enslaved by Athens. This is the sole purpose 
•of our great present effort." ^ And the banner of general 
enfranchisement, which the Lacedasmonians thus held up 
at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause encoura- 
ging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.* 

* Thucyd. 1.69. 06 jap 6 8ouXu>- 140; Or. ▼. (Philipp.) •. 121; Or. 
ffapitvo;, dXX* 6 8uvd(ievO(; fiev nau- ziv. (Plataio.) 8. 48. 

ail, ictpiopuw 6i, dXTj94aTepov aM , Thucyd. ii. 72. Hapaaxtyti Ik 
6p«,^ tticep ««l Ti|v o5iu>aiv Tjc ^.5, ^^. ^^j^ t,t4vtixcii aixibv 

«p.T>,c o>c 4Xto9tpa>v T7JV EXXa5« j^,^^ ^^, ^^^ ^^^^^ 4X.o9.pu,o8iuc. 

'^ To 'the like purpose the second J'^^^ "^'^ *»"• 'P^J*^ f ' *J« 

speech of the Corinthian envoys JJieban orator, in reply to the 

•t Sparta, c. 122-124-^^^, ^iXX.xs f^**«»°' after the capture of th« 

noTt6at4t«K T. icouX«9«VTii;u,pl«v. Jj^^ ^^ *^« Lacedemonian. (,u. 

. . . xol Tu>v &XXu>v |itTcX9eiv x^v ^' 

-iXcuQeplav, Ac. * Thucyd. ii. 8. i] 8i i&voia itapd 

• Thucyd. 1. 189. Oompare Iso- itoXo iicoin xu>v dv9pu)icu)v iiaXXov 
krat^s, Or. It. Panegyr. c. 84. s. i< xouc AaxtSaipiovlouc, dXXwc xt 
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Kamerons 
promise! of 
general 
antonomy 
made bj 
Sparta— by 
the Spartan. 



But the most striking illustration by far, of the se* 
ductive promises held out by the Lacedaemo- 
nians; was afforded by the conduct of Brasidas 
in Thrace, when he first came into the neigh- 
bourhood of the Athenian allies during the 
eiffhth year of the war (424 b.o.). In his memor- 
able discourse addressed to the public assembly general 
at AkanthuSy he takes the greatest pains to sa- Brasidai, 
tisfy them that he came only for the purpose of •■P««**"y- 
realising the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the 
Lacedssmonians at the beginning of the war. ^ Having ex-> 
pected, when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a 
hearty welcome, he is astonished to find their gates closed 
against him. ^I am come (said he) not to injure, but to 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedaemonian 
authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I may 
bring over shall be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud,, 
but to act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved 
by the Athenians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, 
in the face of these solemn assurances; least of all ought 
any man to hold back through apprehension of private en- 
mities, and through fear lest I should put the city into the 
hands of a few chosen partisans. I am not come to identify 
myself with local faction: I am not the man to offer you 
an unreal liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the Many to 
the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion; and we Lacedae- 
monians should incur nothing but reproach, instead of 
reaping thanks and honour for our trouble. We should 
draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the strength 



xai itpoeiicdvToiv 5xi ttjv *EXX46a 
eXsuScpoOatv. 

See also iii. 13, 14 — the speech 
of the envoys from the reTolted 
Mityldnd, to the Lacedsemonians. 

The Lacedsemonian admiral Al- 
kidas with bis fleet is announced 
as crossing over the ^gean to 
Ionia for the purpose of "liberat- 
ing Greece;" accordingly, the 
Samian exiles remonstrate with 
him for killing his prisoners, as 



in contradiction with that object 
(iii. 32)^IXe70v 06 xaXu)< ty)v '£X- 
XdSa eXsuQspouv a6T6v, si fivSpac 
Ste^Otipev, Ac. 

» Thucyd. iv. 86. *H fiiv IxKSjt^^lc 
(lou xai T^c oTpaxtac 6ic6 Aaxs6ai- 
fiovlcuv, u> 'Ax&vQtoi, fSYivT]Tai tt)v 
altiav eiiaXT)9tuou9a "^v dp^ifjicvoi 
TGU 1C0X^(JL0U icposlico|ASv, 'A 9 T) V a 1 I c 
iXtuQEpouvTsc Ti^v *£XXdda 
icoXepii^oeiv. 
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of wliich we are trying to put down Athens; and that too 
in aggravated measure, worse than those who have never 
made honourable professions; since to men in high position, 
specious trick is more disgraceful than open violence. ^ — 
If (continued Brasidas) in spite of my assurances, you still 
withhold from me your cooperation, I shall think myself 
authorised to constrain you by force. "We should not be 
warranted in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, ex- 
cept with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves — as we struggle only to put down 
the empire of others — as we offer autonomy to each and 
all — so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed 
you to persist in your opposition." 2 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who. 
Gradual requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part 
change in of the people to contend against the Emperor 
jraaie^and Napoleon, promised free constitutions, yet 
plans of granted nothing after the victory had been 
wards* thV assurcd — the Lacedaemonians thus held out the 
close of the most emphatic and repeated assurances of ge- 
fian* w"^?^" ^®^*^ autonomy in order to enlist allies against 
Athens; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aim at empire for themselves. It is true, that after the 
great catastrophe before Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens 
appeared imminent, and when the alliance with the Persian 
satraps against her was first brought to pass, the Lacedae- 
monians began to think more of empire, ^ and less of G-re- 

• Thncyd. iv. 86. Aitd? xt o6x oI« te to6<; 'A9T)valooc ijxXii- 

iici xaxqi, iie* iXeuOepcbvet 8s twv fiaai xaTaicoXe|xou(xev, auxoi 

*EXXi^vu)v icaptXi^Xu9a, Spxoic te Aa- 5v 9aivot|i.eQa ex^lova vi 6 piv] 

xe8c(i[j.ovlu>v xaTaXGif)u>v T& TeXT) ToTc OicoSgl^ac (kpexi^v xaraxxd)- 

aYd(Yu>{i.ai 6u|)ifJiaxouc ioeaQat a^xo- * Thucyd. iv. 87. OM &9e(Xo|i.cv 

v6(JL0uc. ••. Kal et xic 18(^ xtvik 8e- ol Aaxt6at|i6vioi |xf) xoivou xivoc 

^iu)c Spo, \t.ii iyd) xiai itpoa9u> x^v dYaOou alxi^ xo6c (fcifj PouXo- 

ic6Xiv, diep6Qu|x6c iaxt, icdvxwv |iivouc iXtu9epouv. Ou6' au 

fta Xtaxa Kioxeuffixo). 06 7&p dp^ijc ifi^lAsOoif icauvat 8i |taX- 

auaxaaiiatov {xu>, ouSi dvatp^ Xov ixipouc OKe68ovxtc xoii^ icXeiou< 

Ty)v iXtu8splav vof^iCu) initpipeiV) tl, ftv d8txoT|A<v, el ^ufiicaviv auxo- 

xb itdxpiov icaptl«, x6 icXiov vo|xlav iicifipovxtc OfAolc xou< 

xot^ ftXlYoiCt ^ x6 iXaaaov xoU ivavxioof«ivou< icepitfioifuv. Compare 

icotat, 8ouXu>9ai(ii. XaXeKU>xspa IsokraMs, Or. W. (Panegyr.) 8. 140, 

T&p Sv x^c dXXo96Xou dpx^c 141. 

cli), xal ^|xiv xot( AsxtSaipioviotc ' Feelings of the Laoedsemonians 

oux ftv dvxl ic6v(i>v x^P*'^ xaQiataixoi during the winter immediately 

dvxl 8e xiiiijc xal fio^ijc alxla {xaXXov succeeding the great Syracusan 
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cian freedom; which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Ne- 
vertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that 
the deslxuction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a 
means to the libei«tion of Greece. » 

The victory of JEgospotami with its consequences 
cruelly undeceived every one. The language jjanguage 
of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of of Brasidas 
the Lacedaemonian Ephors, in 424 b.c— and the ^^th'thl** 
proceedings of the Lacedaemonian Lysahder in acts of Ly- 
405-404 B.c.y the commencing hour of Spartan *»»»*«'• 
omnipotence — stand in such literal and flagrant contra- 
diction, that we might almost imagine the former to have 
foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have 
tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The De- 
karchies of JEysander realised that precise ascendency of a 
few chosen partisans which Brasidas repudiates as an abo- 
mination worse than foreign dominion; while the harmosts 
and garrison, installed in the dependent cities along with 
the native Decemvirs, planted the second variety of 
mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the other. 
Had the noble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory at 
Arginusae, and lived to close the war, he would probably 
have tried, with more or less of success, to make some ap- 
proach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the double 
misfortune of Greece, first that the closing victory was 
gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscru- 
pulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still 
more for himself — next, that the victory was so Extreme 

decisive, sudden, and imposing, as to leave no saddennesB 

1 J. ' . ^ .. p' . . . , and corn- 

enemy standing, or in a position to insist upon pieteness 

terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name j' the vic- 

of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over jEgospo- 

enemies, but over allies; and to a certain degree *»"** ^J'* 

even over the Spartan authorities themselves, aimoit^om- 

There was no present necessity for conciliating nipotent. 

allies — still less for acting up to former engagements; so 

that nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious 

inspirations of the Spartan Ephors, who allowed the ad- 

catastropbe (Thnc. Tiii. 2) — xal Xm^ if'^rio&oBau 

xaOtXivTi< ixtUooc (the Athenians) ' Compare Thacyd. Till. 48, 8; 

a&Tol T^c icdotir *£XXdidoc ffitl da^a- viii. 46, 3. 
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miral to cany out the details in his own way. But former 
assurances, thouffh Sparta was in a condition to disregard 
them, were not forgotten by others; and the recollection 
of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions 
of the Decemvirs and Harmosts.^ In perfect consist- 

xal XT]p67(taTt to6c "EXXiiva? SeXed- 
oavxac, Sffxtpov nixp^xaxa a^iaiv 
iTX^^^ ««l dijfiiaxoxa xp&y.aLxa ^lox^c 
iic<o56voo xal xp^v**i>c npafiidtcuv 
dXYtivcuv, icdvu xoi xaxaxupavvouvxctc 
xdc fc6Xttc Sexapxiatc xal dpixooxalc 
^apuxdtoK, xal icpaxxoftevouc, & 
Su9xip6< elvai acpoSpa xal dvOicoioxov 
f 4ptiv, xal dicoxxiwOvai. 

Plntarob, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompus, affirms 
him to be silly (Soixt X7)ptiv) in 
saying that the Lacedaemonian 
empire began by being sweet and 
pleasant, and afterwards was cor" 
rnpted and turned into bitterness 
and oppression: whereas the faot 
was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above cita- 
tion from Theodoras, we shall see 
that Theopompus did not really 
put forth that assertion which 
Plutarch contradicts as silly and 
untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, 
that first the Lacedeemonians, 
during the war against Athena, 
tempted the Greeks with a most 
delicious draught and programme 
and proclamation of freedom from 
the rule of Athens— and that they 
afterwards poured in the most 
bitter and repulsive mixtures of 
hard oppression and tyranny, Ac 

The sweet draught is asserted to 
consist— not, as Plutarch supposes, 
in the first taste of the actual 
Iiacedsemonian empire after the 
war, but— in the seductive promises 
of fireedom held out by them to 
the allies during the war. Plutarch's 
charge of lotxe XiQpeiv has thus no 
foundation. I have written 8sXsd- 
oavr«? which stands in Didot's 



1 This is emphatically set forth 
in a fragment of Theopompus 
preserved by Theodoras Metochitai 
and printed at the end of the 
collection of the I'ragments of 
Theopompus the historian, both 
byWichers andby M.Didot. Both 
these editors however insert it 
only as Fragmentum Spuriam, on 
the authority of Plutarch (Lysan- 
der, c. 13), .who quotes the same 
sentiment ttom. the comic writer 
Theopompus. But the passage of 
Theodoras Metochita presents the 
express words 6e6fco|ticoc 6 latopi- 
x6c. We have therefore his dis- 
tinct affirmation against that of 
Plutarch; and the question is, 
which of the two we are to believe. 
As far as the sense of the f^ag- 
ment is concerned, I should be 
disposed to refer it to the historian 
Theopompus. But the authority 
of Plutarch is earlier and better 
than that of Theodoras Metochita: 
moreover, the apparent traces of 
comic senarii have been recognised 
in the Fragment by Meineke 
(Fragm. Com. Gresc. ii. p. 819). 
The Fragment is thus presented 
by Theodoras Metochita (Fragm. 
Theopomp. 844, ed. Didot). 

6e6ico|iTCo^ 6 laxopixoc dnoaxu>itxo>v 
tU xoO« Aaxe8ai(ioylouc, stxaCsv a6- 
xo6« xaT< (pa6Xaic xaicYjXlaiv, at xoic 
Xpu>{iivoi« •Txio''^*' '^^'* "PX^'* °^"'°^ 
>]86v x« xal e6xp'»iaxov oo^pioxtxu)? 
enl x^ Xi^'^tt xou dpYuplou, {xeSuaxe- 
pov ^auXiv xiva xal cxxponlav xal 
65lvi]v xaxaxpivtt)ai xal napixo't'zoiv' 
xal xo6c Aoxs6ai|jLOvlou« xoivuv ik*^t, 
x6v a6x6v ^xelvoi? xpdnov, 4v xqi 
xaxa xu)v 'A87)vaiu)v woXiftcp, xrjv 
dp^Tj^ f)5lax<p ii6(Ji«xi T^? die' 'AQt)- 
vaiu)v eXeoQepioc xal npoYpilAJAoi'ci 
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ency^ with her misrule thronghont Eastern Ghreece, too, 
Sparta identified herself with the" energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracnse, assisting both to erect and to uphold 
it; a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 
405 B.O., maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat 
above ten years, until the naval battle of Knidus^ in 394 
B.o. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime ascen- 
dency, yet left her in undiminished power on land, which 
she stiU maintained until her defeat by the j,^^ Dekar- 
Thebans^ at Leuktra in 371 b.o. Throughout oUes be- 
all this time, it was her established system to 5JSdifle*dbJ 
keep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the the ieaionsy 
dependent cities on the continent as well as in 2g|55Jf*£y. 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her gander. 
most active allies during the last eight years of most?*'' 
the war, were compelled to submit to this hard- lasted much 
ship; besides having all their fleet taken away io*^8«'- 
from them.^ But the native Dekarchies, though at first 
established by Lysander universally throughout the mari- 
time dependencies, did not last as a system so long as the 
Harmosts. Composed as they were to a great degree of 
the personal nominees and confederates of Lysander, they 
suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy which in time 
made itself felt against his overweening ascendency. After 
continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the 
Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities 
(we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre- 
existing governments. 5 Some of the Dekarchies thus be- 

Fragment, because it strack me of the chronology of Isokratds. 

that this correction was required But here we may remark that his 

to construe the passage. <*hardly ten years," as a term, 

' Isokratds, Or. Iv. (Panegyr.) s. though less than the truth by some 

140; Or. viii. (de Pace) s. 122; months if we may take the battle 

Diodor. xiv. 10-44 ; xv. 28. Com- of iEgospotami as the beginning, 

pare Herodot. v. 92; Thucyd. i. is very near the truth if we take 

18; Isokratfis, Or. ir. (Panegyr.) the surrender of Athens as the 

M, 144. beginning, down to the battle of 

* Isokratdp, Panathen. s. 61. Knidus. 

2icapTiaxat |tiv T&p ix7] 6ixa pioXtc ' Pausanias, viii. 62, S; iz. 6, 1. 

i«saTdtT7)9av abxGyt, f|[AsU Si nivxt * Biodor. xiv. 84; Isokratds, Orat. 

xal i^igxovxa aov«x<*>C x«Tiaxo|xtv Tiii. (de Pace) s. 121. 

xijv apxigv. I do not hold myself * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

bound to make out the exactness Lysander accompanied King 

VOL. IX. 
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came dissolvedi or modified in various ways, bat several 
probably still continued to subsist, if they had force enough 
to maintain themselves; for it does not appear that we 
Ephors ever systematically put them down as Lysander 
hid. systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never 
The Thirty ^^^^ ^^^^ Overthrown, if the oppressed Athe- 
%t Atheni nians had been obliged to rely on a tutelary y|- 
down^bV terference of the Spartan Ephors to help them 
the Athe- in Overthrowing it. I have already shown that 
MwJe**?S' tliifi ne&rious oligarchy came to its end by the 
by any re- unassisted e£Ebrts of Thrasybulns and the 
^tMfer^ AUienian democrats themselves. It is true in- 
•nce of deed that ilie arrogance and selfishness of Sparta 
Bpwru. j^^ ^£ Lysander had alienated the Thebans, 
Gorinthiansi Megarians, and other neiffhbouring allies, and 
induced them to syinpathise with uxe Athenian exiles 
against the atrocities of the Thirty— but those neighbours 
never rendered any positive or serious aid. The inordinate 
personal ambition of Lysander had also offended King 
Pausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so that they too became 
indifferent to the Thirty, who were his creatures. But 
this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign support 
which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendent, 
would have extended to them in full measure. It was not 
the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was 
brought about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus 
and ms companions, who manifested such force and deter- 
mination as could not have been ]9ut down without an ex- 
traordinary display of Spartan military power ; a display 
not entirely safe when the sympathies of the chief allies 
were with the other side— and at any rate adverse to the 
inclinations of Pausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was 
also with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The 

AgesllauB (when fhe latter wae tlon of Xenophon*8 Hellenlea, or 

jfolng to his Asiatic command in perhaps his reluctance to set forth 

896 B.O.). His purpose was—^iccoc the discreditable points of the 

T&c 8txapxi«C Ta< xaxaeraOelaac b% Lacednmonian rule, that this is 

^xslvoo in xaic ic6Xs9tv, ixxeicxttH the first mention which he makes 

«u(ac hk 8id( To6c i^pw^, ot t&c (ftud that too, indirectly) of the 

icatplouc KoXtxslac icapiQffeiXav, ici- Dekarchies, nine years after they 

Xtv xaTaoT^96te (ast* 'AyiiaiXdiou. had been first set up bj Lysander, 
It shows the careless construe- 
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Spartan Ephon took no 8te|)s to put them down; but 
"wiiere the resistance of the dtiaens was strennons enough 
to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to prop 
them np; and the Harmost perhaps received orders not to 
consider his authority as indissombly linked with theirs. 
The native forces of each dependent city being thus left to 
find their own level, the Decemvirs, once installed, would 
doubtless maintain themselves in a great number; while in 
other cases they would be overthrown— -or perhaps would 
contrive to perpetuate their dominion by compromise and 
alliance witn other oliffarchioal sections. This confused 
and unsettled state of the Dekarchies — some still existinj^, 
others half- existing, others again defunct — prevailed in 
396 B.O., when Lyssmder accompanied Affesilaus into Asia, 
in the full hope that he should have influence enough to 
reorganise them all.^ We must recollect that no other 
dependent cit^ would possess the same means of offering 
energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, as Athens 
offered to the Thirty; and that the insular Orecian cities 
were not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea.s 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that 
long war, which had been undertaken in the name of uni- 
versal autonomyywas terminated by the battle of ^^ ^^ ^^ 
jSigospotamL In place of imperial Athens was of Sputl * 
substituted, not the promised autonomjr, but yet "JJ'^^^'J"* 
more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is oppr^sir* 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 ^•J* *^* o' 
B.C., of the ascendency exercised throughout all *^*' 
the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and the public 
officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. ''The 
Lacedsdmonians (says he in addressing the Oyreian army) 

■ Compare the two passage! of at Athens, reipeoting the Spar- 

Xenopbon*8 Hellenioa, ill. 4, 7; tans,— 

iil. 6, 18. 'AXX& |i^v xal oftc 6pitt>v iiciori)- 

'Att oovttTapvftUvfDv iv tsTc «i- e«v ?avtpol tlatv i^i}«aTt)iiiTt<* 6ici 

Xtoi xibv «oXtTtt(0v, «al oOtt ftY)|iO- xt 7&p twv ipftorrtbv tupavvouv- 

upaxlac iti o69t)<, waictp i%* 'AOi)- Ta», «al 6x6 iHa Mpvrf, o&< 

talttrp, oOts 8sxapxi«Cf (&9«tp i«i A69avSpo< vatiffTiQatv tt ixior^ «&- 

AuoAvtpoo. Xti— where the Decemyirs are noted 

Bat that some of these Dekarchlei as still subsisting, In 896 B.a See 

•till eontlnued, we know f^om the also Xen. Agesilans, 1. 87. 

•nhsequent passage. The Theban * Xen. Hellen. ilL 6, 16. 
envoys say to the public assembly 

c2 
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are now the presidents of Greece; and even any single 
private Lacedsemonian can accomplish what he pleases." ^ 
**A11 the cities (he says in another place) then obeyed 
whatever order they might receive from a Lacedsemonian 
citizen." 3 Not merely was the general ascendency thus 
omnipresent and irresistible, but it was enforced with a 
stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand accom- 
paniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of 
Athens. 

We have more than one picture of the Athenian em- 
imperiai pire in speeches made by hostile orators who 
"^iyed^h^** had every motive to work u]j the strongest anti- 
su^eot. ^' pathies in the bosoms of their audience against 
aiiiea of it. We have the addresses of the Corinthian 
nomyrbut euvoys at Sparta when stimulating the Spartan 
^a» «^ii*y allies to the Peloponnesian War' — that of the 
no opprei' envoys from Mitylene delivered at Olympia to 
sion. the Spartan confederates, when the city had re- 

volted from Athens and stood in pressing need of support 
— the discourse of Brasidas in the public assembly at 
Akanthus — and more than one speech also from Hermo- 
kratSs, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as 
well as fear of Athens.^ Whoever reads these discourses, 
will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong inherent in the very fact of her empire, 
robbing so many Grecian communities of their legitimate 
autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That 
Athens had thus already enslaved many cities, and was only 
watching for opportunities to enslave many more, is the 
theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical griev- 
ances — of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
&c., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athe- 
nians — not one word is spoken. Had there been the small- 
est pretext for introducing such inflammatory topics, how 
much more impressive would have heen the appeal of 

* Xen. Anab. yi. 6, 12. Elol (tiv Xovxai Sian piTxeaOau 

T«p fi^-r\ *TT^« «l *EXXijvWec icdXtir • Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 6. IlSaai 

(this was spoken at Kalpd in 7&p xdts al ii6Xtic inslQovTo, 8,Tt 

Bithynia) x^c 8i ^EXXddoc AaxsSat- AaxtSaifxivioc dtv7)p iniTdtToi. 

[a6vioi npotoTi^xaaiv* IxavoiSttlvi ' Thucyd. i. 68-120. 

xal sic ixaaxoc AaxeSaif^o- « Thucyd. iii. 9; iv. 69-86; yi. 76. 
vltt)v iv xaic ii6Xtaiv 8xi ()ou- 
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Brasidas to the sympathies of the Akanthians! How yebe- 
ment would have been the denunciations of the Mitylenasan 
envoys, in place of the tame and almost apologetic langpiage 
which we now read in Thucydides! Athens extinguished 
the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished revolters 
with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other 
points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period suc- 
ceeding the battle of JSgospotami. Here indeed imperial 
also, we find the Spartan empire complained of ^ff^^ ^** 
(as the Athenian empire had been before), in muoh^wone 
contrast with that state of autonomy to which — Ji«r Har- 
each city laid claim, and which Sparta not merely Secem^ 
promised to ensure, but set forth as her only ^^e more 
ground of war. Yet this is not the prominent of"han "th* 
grievance — other topics stand more emphatical- '"ct of her 
ly forward. The Decemvirs and the Harmosts •"p*'«- 
(some of the latter bein^ Helots), the standing instruments 
of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely pamful than the 
empire itself; as the language held by Brasidas at Akanthus 
admits them to be beforehand. At the time when Athens 
was a subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
drian Thirty and by the Lacedaemonian harmost in the 
acropolis — ^the sense of indignity arising from the fact of 
subjection was absorbed in the still more terrible suffering 
arising from the enormities of those individual rulers whom 
the imperial state had set up. Now Athens set up no local 
rulers — no native Ten or native Thirty — no resident Athe- 
nian harmosts or ffarrisons. This was of itself an unspeak- 
able exemption, when compared with the condition of cities 
subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also under that 
empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan har- 
mosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own 
government, which was liable in case of default or de- 
linquency to be tried before the popular Athenian Di- 
kastery. But this same Dikastery (as I have shown in a 
former volume, and as is distinctly stated by Thucydides i) 
was the harbour of refuge to each subject city; not less 
against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against mis- 

See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. yiii. 48, 6, 
which I have before referred to. 
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oondnot from other cities. Those who complained of the 
hardship suffered by a subject city, from the obligation of 
bringing causes to be tried in the Dikastery of Athens — 
even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook the 
unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong done 
to its own citizens — ^would have complained both more 
loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athenian 
harmost; especially if there were co-existent a native 
government of Ten oligarchs; exchanging with him guilty 
connivances, like the partnership of the Thirty at AUiena 
with the LacedsBmonian harmost Kallibius. ^ 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution 
Thii is the of Spartan empire in place of Athenian was a 
r^ltt^^d** gain, either for the subject cities or for Qreece 
M^parta generally; while in many points, it was a great 
admirabi ** *^^ seiious aggravation of suffering. And this 
opportu-* abuse of power is the more deeply to be regret- 
"^"ni/hf ®'- ted, as Sparta enjoyed after the battle of iEgos- 
Sood and^ potami a precious opportunity — such as Athena 
stable con- had uover had, and such as never again recurred 
thxonghout — of reorganising the Grecian world on wise 
Greece. principles, and with a view to Pan-hellenic 
stability and harmony. It is not her greatest sin to have 
refused to grant universal autonomy. She had indeed 
promised it; but we might pardon a departure from specific 
performance, had she exchanged the boon for one far 
greater, which it was within her reasonable power, at the 
end of 405 b.o., to confer. That universal town autonomy,, 
towards which the G-recian instinct tended, though im- 
measurably better than universal subjection, was yet ac- 
companied by much internal discord, and by the still more 
formidable evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external safety 
as well as internal concord, it was not a new empire which 
was wanted, but a new political combination on equitable 
and comprehensive principles; divesting each town of a 
portion of its autonomy, and creating a common authority^ 
responsible to all, for certain definite controlling purposes. 
If ever a tolerable federative system would nave been 

> Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, 14. Oompare possession of the Kadmeia (v. 2^ 
the analogons case of Thebes, 84-86). 
after the Lacedninonians had got 
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practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of ^gospo- 
tami. The Athenian empire — which, with all its de^cts, I 
believe to have been much better for the subject-cities 
than universal autonomy would have been — had already 
removed many difficulties, and shown that combined -and 
systematic action of the maritime Qrecian world was no 
impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted herself 
for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but as pre« 
sident and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos 
— ^reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles 
on which that confederacy had first been organised. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent 
members of the . original synod at Delos had Sparta 
shown themselves insensible to its value. As ™*«*»* ^i^\ 
soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had the'oon.'^ 
passed over, some haS discontinued sending de- gder»cy of 
puties, others had disobeyed requisitions, others which 
again had bought off their obligations, and for- JJ?***^'*^^ 
feited their rights as autonomous and voting made to ^ 
members, by pecuniary bargain with Athens; ^o'^ well. 
who being obliged by the duties of her presidency to enforce 
obedience to the Synod against all reluctant members, made 
successively many enemies, and was gradually converted, 
almost without her own seeking, from President into Em- 
peror, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution 
of the Confederacy. 

Jbut though such untoward circumstances had happen- 
ed before, it does not follow that they would now have 
happened again, assuming the same experiment to have 
been retried by Sparta, with manifest sincerity of purpose 
and tolerable wisdom. The Grecian world, especially the 
maritime portion of it, had passed through trials not less 
painful than instructive, during this important Interval. 
Nor does it seem rash to suppose, that the bulk of its 
members might now hd,ve been disposed to perform steady 
confederate duties, at the call and under the presideiicy of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal 
confederacy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, 
except in so far as each was bound to obey the resolutions 
of the general synod. However impracticable such a 
scheme may appear, we must recollect that even Utopian 
schemes have their transient moments, if not of certain 
success, at least of commencement not merely possible but 
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promising. And my belief is, that had Kallikratidas, with 
Ids ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment and force of moral re- 
Solution^been the final victor over imperial Athens, he 
would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence 
pass over without essaying some noble project like that 
jsketched above. 

It is to be remembered that Athens had never had the 
power of organizing any such generous Pan-hellenic com- 
bination. She had become depopularized in the legitimate 
execution of her trust, as president of the Confederacy of 
Delos, against refractory members. ^ She had been obliged 
to choose between breaking up the Confederacy and keep- 
ing it together under the strong compression of an imperial 
chief. JBut Sparta had not yet become depopularized. 
She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian 
world, and might at that moment have reasonably hoped 
to carry the members of it alonawith her to any liberal and 
Pan-hellenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. TJnfortunately she took the opposite course, 
under the influence of Lysander; founding a new empire 
far more oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with 
few of the advantages, and none of the excuses, attached 
to the latter. As she soon became even more unpopular 
iihan Athens, her moment of high tide, for beneficent 
Pan-hellenic combination, passed away also — ^never to 
return. 

Havinff thus brought all the maritime Greeks under 
IntuppoTt- ner empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 
t^^^c *"?" **^®°^s imposed upon them — and continuing to 
Lysandez^ be chief of ner landed alliance in Central Greece, 
^lainV^"" which now included Athens as a simple unit — 
against Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power 
him, as well jn Greece. ^ Her new empire was organized by 
tha^Kk' the victorious Lysander; but with so much 



•rcUeg. arrogance, and so much personal ambition to 
govern all Greece by means of nominees of his own, 
X)ecemvirs and Harmosts — that he raised numerous rivals 
and enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The 

^ Baoh is the justification offered hy the narratir* of Thncydidds 

1>7 the Athenian envoy at Sparta, himself (i. 9»). 

immediately before the Pelopon- * Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, S. wdaijc 

nesian War (Thucyd. i. 76, 76). t^« *EXX46o« icpoatAtai, Ao. 
And it is borne out in the main 
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jealousy entertained by King Fausanias, the offended 
feelings of Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which 
these new phaenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a 
revived democracy into the LacedsBmonian confederacy — 
have been alreadv related. 

In the early months of 403 b.c.| Lysander was partly 
^t home, partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustam the 
falling oligarchy of Athens against the increasing force of 
Thrasybi:mis and the Athenian exiles in FeirsBUs. In this 
purpose he was directly thwarted by the opposing views 
of KingFausanias, and three out of the fiveEphors.i But 
though the Ephors thus checked Lysander in regard to 
Athens, they softened the humiliation by sending him abroad 
to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Helles- 
pont; a step which had the farther advantage of putting 
asunder two such marked rivals as he and Fausanias had 
now become. That which Lysander had tried in vain to 
do at Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, 
where he had neither Fausanias nor the Ephors along 
with him. He could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
iind Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, affainst any internal 
opposition with which they might be uireatened. Bitter 
were the complaints which reached Sparta, both affainst 
him and against his ruling partisans. At length the 
Ephors were prevailed upon to disavow the Dekarchies, 
and to proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from 
resuming their former governments at pleasure. 2 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the com- 
plaints of the maritime cities would have been i^yg^nder 
insufficient to procure the recall of Lysander offends ' 
from his command in the Hellespont, had not f^*™^** 
Fhamabazus joined his remonstrances to the procures 
rest. These last representations so strengthened ^**^ 'afg^^iat 
the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that a per- and tem-^^ 
emptory order was sent to recall nim. Con- ^°JJgJi®*" 
strained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but ^* "* 
the comparative disgrace, and the loss of that boundless 
power which he had enjoyed on his command, was so in- 
supportable to him, that he obtained permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammou in Libya, under 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 28-30. « Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 9. 
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the plea that he had a vow to discharge. ^ He appears 
also to have visited the temples of Delphi and Dodonay^ 
with secret ambitious projects which will be mentioned 
presently. This politic withdrawal softened the jealousy 
against him, so that we shall find him, after a year or two, 
re-established in great influence and ascendency. He waa 
sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise moment we do not 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to 
the recently established despotism of Dionysius.^ 

The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of 
Ionia, ^olis, and the Hellespont, became very 
peculiar after the triumph of Sparta at ^gos* 
potami. I have already recounted how, imme* 
diately after the great Athenian catastrophe 
before Syracuse, the Persian king had renewed 
his grasp upon those cities, from winch the 
vigorous nand of Athens had kept him excluded 
for more than fifty years: how Sparta, bidding 
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' Plutarch, Lysand. c 10, SO, 21. 

The facts, which Plutarch states 
respecting Lysander, cannot be 
reconciled with the chronology 
which he adopts. He represents 
the recall of Lysander at the 
instance of Phamabasus, with all 
the fjacts which preceded it, as 
having occurred prior to the 
reoonstitution of the Athenian 
democracy, which event we know 
to bare taken place in the summer 
of 408 B.O. 

Lysander captured Bamos in the 
latter half of 404 B.a, after the 
surrender of Athens.* After the 
capture of Samoa, he came home 
in triumph, in the autumn of 404 
B.O. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 9). He 
was at home, or serring in Attica, 
in the beginning of 408 b.o. (Xen. 
Hellen. ii. 4, 80). 

Now when Lysander came home 
at the end of 404 b.o., it was his 
triumphant return ; it was not a 
recall proroked by complaints of 
PhamabasuB. Yet there can hare 
been no other return before the re - 
storation of the democracy at Athens. 

The recall of Lysander must 



have been the termination, not of. 
this command, but of a subsequent 
command. Moreorer, it seems to 
me necessary, in order to mak» 
room for the facts stated respecting 
Lysander as well as about the 
Dekarchies, that we should suppose 
him to have been again sent out 
(after his quarrel with Pausanias 
in Attica) in 408 b.o., to command 
in Asia. This is nowhere posi- 
tirely stated, but I find nothing 
to contradict it, and I see no other 
way of making room for the facts 
stated about Lysander. 

It is to be noted that Diodorua 
has a decided error in chronology 
as to the date of the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy. He 
places it in 401 b. o. (Diod. xiv. 
88), two years later than its real 
date, which is 403 b.o. ; thus length^ 
ening by two years the interval 
between the surrender of Athena 
and the reestablishknent of the 
democracy. Plutarch also seems 
to have conceived that interval 
as much longer than it really was. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. o. 86. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
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for his aid| had consented by three formal conventions to 
surrender them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the ]\Iilesians for their aversion to this bargain: 
how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, competing 
for the same advantage, had expressed her willingness to 
paj the same price for it. ^ After the battle of ^gospotami, 
this convention was carried into effect; though seemingly 
not without disputes between the satrap Fhamabazus on 
one side, and I^ander and Derkyllidas on the other. > 
The latter was Lacedsdmonian harmost at Abvdos, which 
town, so important as a station on the Hellespont, the 
Lacedsemonians seem still to have retained. But Pharna- 
bazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the Hellespontine ^olis and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in 
the interior.' 

Another element however soon became operative. 
The condition of the Greek cities on the coast ^^^^ 
of Ionia, though according to Persian regulations dition ib af. 
they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphemes, {J®**^,}*^^^^ 
was now materially determined, — first, by the and^amM-'' 
competing claims of Cyrus, who wished to take *J®^^ ^ 
them away from him, and tried to get such Oy^^* ^ 
transfer ordered at court — next, by the aspira- ^^^J^ pJ°" 
tions of that young prince to the Persian throne, seek^'^ ^^ 
As Cyrus rested his hope of success on Grecian agatoat tu- 
cooperation, it was highly important to him to '*^ *"* '* 
render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on 
his own side of the ^SSgean. Partly his own manifestations 
of just and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and 
known perfidy of Tissaphemes, induced the Grecian cities 
with one accord to revolt from the latter. All threw them- 
selves into the arms of Cyrus, except Miletus, where Tissa- 
phemes interposed in time, slew the leaders of the intended 
revolt, and banished many of their partisans. Gyrus, 
receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration; 
while he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against attack. « 

> Thacyd. yiii. 6, 18-87, 66-68, Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. 
84. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, o. 19, SO ; * Xen. Anab. i. 1, 8. 
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This local quarrel was however soon merged in the 
After th^ more comprehensive dispute respecting the 
death of Persian succession. Both parties were found 
■aphernda"' ^n the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with the Greek 
returns as soldiers and Milesian exiles on one side — Tis- 
satrapto*^ saphemes on the other. How that attempt^ 
the coast of upon which SO much hinged in the future history 
Asia Minor, ^^^^j^ ^^ ^g-^ Minor and of Greece, terminated 
— ^I have already recounted. Probably the impression 
brought back by the Lacedaemonian fleet which left Cyrus 
on the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most 
difficult country without any resistance, was highly favour- 
able to his success. So much the more painful would be 
the disappointment among the Ionian Greeks when the 
news of nis death was afterwards brought : so much the 
greater their alarm, whenTissaphemes, having relinquished 
the pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment 
when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, came 
down as victor to the seaboard; more powerful than ever 
— rewarded* by the Great King, for the services which he 
had rendered against Cyrus, with all the territory which 
had been governed by the latter, as well as with the title 
of commander-in-chief over all the neighbouring satraps — 
and prepared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the 
revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking Kyme;' 
ravaging the territory, with great loss to the citizens, and 
exacting from them a still larger contribution, when the 
approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to besiege 
their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to 
Sparta, as the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat 
her protection against the aggravated slavery impending 
over them. 3 The Lacedaemonians had nothing farther to 
expect from the king of Persia, with whom they had al- 
ready broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. Moreover 
the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who were now coming 
home along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had become 
diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal contempt for 
Persian military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment by 
war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordinffly, the Spar- 
tan Ephors were induced to comply with tnc petition of 

> Xen. Anab. ii. 8, 19; ii. 4, 8; * Diodor. ziv. 36. 
Zen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3 ; lii. 3, 18. * Diodor. ut sup. 
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their Asiatic countiymen, and to send over to Asia Thim- 
bron at the head of a considerable force: 2000 Neoda- 
modes (or Helots who had been enfranchised), ^ ^ 400 sao 
and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy -armed, accom- Alarm of 
panied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the the Asiatio 
nnmber of those who had been adherents of the Sho^wnd to 
Thirty, four years before; an aid granted by ask aid 
Athens at the special request of Thimbron. {^"tJ^"" 
Arriving in Asia during the winter of 400-399 Spartans 
B.C., Thimbron was reinforced in the spring of JJJ^ wfth*' 
399 B.C. by the Gyreian army, who were Drought an annj 
across from Thrace as described in my last His^m** 
chapter, and taken into Lacedaemonian pay. sncoeM and 
With this large force he became more than a fj®,*^^"^* 
match for the satraps, even on the plains where seded by 
they could employ their numerous cavalry. The J^g'^^^^^" 
petty Grecian princes of Pergamus and Teuthra- 
nia, nolding that territory by ancient grants from Xerses to 
their ancestors, joined their troops to his, contributing 
much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure 
from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in tne siege 
of Larissa, but was even unable to maintain order among 
his own soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends 
and foes. ^ Such loud complaints were transmitted to 
Sparta of his irregularities and inefficiency, that the Ephors 
first sent him an order to march into Karia where Tissa- 
phemes resided, — and next, before that order was executed, 
oispatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; seemingly in the 
winter 399-398 B.C. Thimbron on returning to Sparta was 
fined and banished. > 

It is highly probable that the Gyreian soldiers, though 
excellent in the field, yet having been dis^ Conduct of 
appointed of reward for the prodigious toils the Oyrei- 
which they had gone through in their long J"*\^°^%" 
march, and having been kept on short allowance ^ ^ **®' 
in Thrace, as well as cheated by Seuthes — were greedy, 
unscrupulous, and hard to be restrained, in the matter of 
pillage; especially as Xenophon, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatly improved 
under Derkyllidas. And though such improvement was 

' Xen. Hellen. lii. 1, 6-8; Xen. ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 1 8; Diodor. 
Anab. vii. 8, 8—16. ziy. S8. 
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doubtless owing partly to the superiority of the latter over 
Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascribable to the fact 
that Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, 
accompanied him to Asia, and resumed the command of 
his old comrades. ^ 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cun- 
ning, as to have acquired the surname of Sisy- 
phus. 2 He had served throughout all the con- 
cluding years of the war, and nad been B^rmost 
at Abydus during the naval command of Ly- 
sander, who condemned him, on the complaint 
of FhamabazuSy to the disgrace of pubhc ex- 
posure with his shield on his arm:' tnis was HE 
presume^ a dis^ce, because an officer of rank 
always had nis shield carried for him by an attendant, ex- 
cept m the actual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven 
Phamabazus for thus dishonourinff him, Derkyllidas now 
took advantage of a misundeistan£ng between the satrap 
and TissaphemSs, to make a truce with the latter, and con- 
duct his army, 8000 strong, into the territory of the former.^ 
The mountainous region of Ida generally knownas the Troad 
— inhabited by a population of ^olic Greeks (who had 
gradually hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and there- 
fore known as the ^olis of Fharnabazus — was laid open to 
him by a recent events important in itself as well as in- 
structive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many 
satrapies; each satrap being bound to send a 
fixed amount of annual tribute, and to hold a 
certain amount of military force ready, for the 
court at Susa. Provided he was punctual in 
fulfilling these obligations, little inquiry was 
made as to his other proceedings, unless in the 
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> There is no posltire testimony 
to this ; yet such is my belief, as 
I have stated at the close of the 
last ohapter. It is certain that 
Xenophon was serring under 
Agesilaas in Asia three years after 
this time; the only matter left for 
oonjectore is, at what precise 
moment he went out the second 
time. The marked improrement 
in the Oyreian soldiers, is one 
reason for the statement in the 



text; another ruson is, the great 
detail with which the military 
operations of Derkyllidas are 
described, rendering it probable 
that the narratire is firom an eye- 
witness. 

• Xen. Hellen<iii. 1, 8; Bphoras 
ap. Athens, zi. p. 800. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. leriOii 
T^ dfficlSa i^<ov. 

« Xen. Hellen. iiL 1, 10; iiL t, 
S8. 
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rare case of his maltreating some individaal Fenuan of high 
rank. In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided 
into sttb-eatrapies or districts; each of these held by a de- 
puty, who paia to the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained 
for mm a certain military force — haying libert]^ to govern 
in other respects as he pleased. Besides the tnbute^ how- 
ever, presents of undefined amount were of constant oc- 
currence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the 
deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough was extorted 
from the people (we need hardly add), to leave an ample 
profit both to the one and to the other. ^ 

This region called ^olis had been entrusted by Fhama- 
bazus to a native of Dardanus named ZSnis, ^^^^^ 
who, after holding the post for some time and widow of 
giving full, satisfaction, oied of illness, leaving a ^^j^^^*^, 
widow with a son and daughter still minors. uvh-Utt^^r 
The satrap was on the point of spying the district J^df^^^p J^ 
to anoUier person, when Mama, the widow of Mbum.^'' 
Zenis, herself a native of Dardanus, preferred ^®"®55^*' 
her petition to be allowed to succeed her hus- andiigo- 
ban<£ Visiting Fhamabazus with money in hand, ^^JJ^^^^ 
sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to '^•"'""'^ * 
gain over his mistresses and his ministers ^ — she said to 
him — ^^My husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute 
fio regularly aa to obtain your thanks. If 1 serve you no 
worse than he, why should you name any other deputy? 
If I fskil in. giving you satisfaction, you can always remove 
me, and ^ve the place to another." Fhamabazus granted 
her petition, and had no cause to repent it. Mania was re- 
gular in her payment of tribute:— frequent in bringing him 
presents — ^and splendid, beyond any of his other deputies, 
in her manner of receiving him whenever he visited the 
district. 

Her chief residence was at SkSpsis, Gergis, and Ke- 
bren — inland towns, strong both by position and by fortifi- 



■ Bee the description of the 
•atrapy of Oyrae (Xenoph. Anab. 
i. 9, 19, ai, 29). In the main, thia 
division and •nbdivision of the 
entire empire into revenne-distriots, 
eaoh held by a nominee responeible 
for payment of the rent or tri- 
bate, to the government or to 
tome higher officer of the gorem- 



ment— is the system prevalent 
throughout a Urge portion of 
Asia to the present day. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10* 'Ava- 
Ct66a9a T&v oriXov, xal ^pi^ptaxa 
Xapouva, «09xt xal 06x9 Oapva^dCtp 
Souvai, xal xaTc icaXXaxiaiv aAxou 
XapiaaaSflci xal toU 8uva|Aivoic (m- 
Xiaxa icapi Oapva^dCtpj ticoptutxo. 
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cation, amidst the mountamous region once belonging to 
Miiiury *^® Tcukri Gergithes. It was here too that she 
force, per- kept her treasures, which, partly left by her 
' uMte^^^imd ^^sband, partly accumulated by herself, had 
Urge toe*- gradually reached an enormous sum. But her 
5f *•■*>' district also reached down to the coast, comprising 
^ among other towns th& classical name of Ilium, 

and probably her o wnnative city the neighbouring Dardanus. 
She maintained, besides, a large military force of Grecian 
mercenaries in regular p&j and excellent condition, which 
she employed bol£ as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means for conquest in the neighbourhood. 
She had thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
HamaxituB, and Koldnse, in the southern part of the Troad; 
commanding her troops in person, sitting in her chariot to 
witness the attack, ana rewarding everyone who distinguish- 
ed himself. Moreover, when !rhamabazus undertook an 
expedition against the predatory Mysians or Fisidians, she 
accompanied him, and her military force formed so much 
the best part of his army, that he paid her the highest 
compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her ad- 
vice. 1 So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen 
of Halikarnassus not only furnished ships among the best- 
appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone in daring 
to give him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings ; 
opinions which, fortunately for the Grecian world, he could 
brinff himself only to tolerate, not to follow. 2 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious 
AtBMtina- and well-provided, iBolis was the most defensible 
u!SiU and P*^ ®^ *^® satrapy of Fharnabazus, and might 
of her' ton, Probably have defied Derkyllidas, had not a 
in-law iw' domestic traitor put an end to her life. Her 
diast^ho sou-iu-law, Mcidias, a Greek of SkSpsis, with 
soiioitt the whom she lived on terms of intimate confidence 
fromVhax- — "though she was scrupulously mistrustful of 



but ""in- everyone else, as it is proper for a despot to be" * 
dignantfy — was SO inflamed by nis own ambition and by 
refused. the suggestions of evil counsellors, who told him 

> Zen. Hellen. iii. 1, 16. MttSla^, 6uYaTp6c dvijp auT^; u>v, 

* Herod, yiii. 69. dvaiiTepu>OeU uni tivwv, u)c alaxP^^ 

* Such it the emphatic language tCT), juvaixa piiv &px*^^i a^Tov ft* 
of Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 1, 14)— ISiu)tt]v elvat, touc fiiv dXXouc 
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it was a shame that a woman should thus be ruler while he 
was only a private man, that he strangled her in her cham- 
ber. Following up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated 
her son, a beautitul youth of seventeen. He succeeded in 
getting possession of the three strongest places in the dis- 
tricty Xebren, Skepsis, and Gergis, together with the ac- 
cumulated treasure of Mania. But the commanders in the 
other towns refused obedience to his summons, until they 
should receive orders from Fhamabazus. To that satrap 
Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample presents, with 
a petition that the satrap would grant to him the district 
which had been enj oy ed by Mania. Fharnabazus, repudiating 
the presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias — ^Keep 
them until I come to seize them — and to seize you also 
along with them. I would not consent to live, if I were 
not to avenge the death of Mania." ^ 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the 
satrap, Derkyllidas presented himself with his j^^^gj^^ 
army, and found ^olis almost defenceless. The and con- 
three recent conquests of Mania — Larissa, Ha- ^•■*^ °' 
maxitus, and Kolonse — surrendered to him as Derkyiii- 
soon as he appeared; while the garrisons of *•■» ^^® 
Binm and some other places, who had ti^en fion^?the 
special service under Mania, and found them- l^*f?? ^' 
selves worse off now that they had lost her, ac- 
cepted his invitation to renounce Persian dependence, 
declare themselves allies of Sparta, and hold their cities 
for him. He thus became master of most part of the dis- 
trict; with the exception of Kebren, SkSpsis, and Gergis, 
which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of 
Fhamabazus. On arriving before Kebren, however, in 
spite of this necessity for haste, he remained inactive for 
four days, 3 because the sacrifices wereunpropitious; while 

l«.dXa 9uXaTto|Acvi)< a6t^c, ticnlarly dwells upon the multi- 

u»oittp iv TupavviSi npoaiQxci, tude of family crimes which stained 

ixtlvtp 8i ict9Ttuo6oT)c xal dartaCo- the houses of the Grecian despots, 

l«.i^t)C} (uaitep &v fuvi) 7a|xf)p6v iaita- murders hy fathers, sons, brothers, 

Co»To,~sl8tX0u>v dnoKvUttt oitfiv wives, Ac. (iii. 8). 

Xi^STau > Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 

Vox the illustration of this * Xen. HeUen. iii. 1, 18; Diodor. 

b»bitu»l insecurity in which the xiv. 88. 

OreoiML despot lived, see the dia- The reader will remark here bow 

logue of Xenophon called Hieron Xenophon shapes the narrative in 

(i. 12; ii. 8—10; vii. 10). lie par- such a manner as to inculcate the 

VOL. IX. I> 
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a rash subordinate officer, hazarding an unwarranted attack 
during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The 
sacrifices at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was 
rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected by the 
example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed 
their commander, who tried to earn the satrap's favour by- 
holding out and assuring to him this very strong place. 
Sending out heralds to proclaim that they would go with 
Greeks and not with Persians, they admitted the Lacedae- 
monians at once within the gates. Having thus fortunately 
captured, and duly secured, this important town, Derkylli- 
das marched against SkSpsis andGergis,the former of which 
was held by Meidias himself; who, dreading the arrival of 
Fhamabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, thought 
it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent to 
solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. 
When he came forth from the town, and demanded from 
the Lacedsemonian commander, on what terms alliance 
would be granted to him, the latter repUed — "On condition 
that the citizens shall be left free and autonomous;'' at the 
same time marching on, without waiting either for acquies- 
cence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assailants, 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was 
obliged to five orders that the gate should be opened; so 
that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manoeuvre, in 
possession of the strongest place in the district without 
either loss or delay; to the great delight of the Skepsians 
themselves. ^ 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of SkSpsis 
DerkyiiidM to offer a Sacrifice of thanks to Athene, the great 
acquires patrou goddoss of Ilium and most of the Teukrian 
lateaSkfepsis towus — caused the garrison of Meidias to eva- 
And Gergis, cuato the town forthwith, and consigned it to 
3ieidiasf the citizens themselves, exhorting them to con- 
th * ^^^^^^ ^^ct their political affairs as became Greeks and 
fiures'of^ freemen. This proceeding, which reminds us of 
Mania. Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not less 

pions duty in a general of obeying often be does tbit in tbe Anabasis. 

the warnings famisbed by tbe Such an inference is never (I 

eacrifice— either for action or for believe) to be found suggested in 

inaction. I have already noticed Thucydidds. 

<in my preceding chapters) how ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 20—23. 
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politic than generous; since Derkyllidas could liardlyhope 
to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian satrapy 
except by the attachment of the citizens themselves. He 
then marched away to G-ergis, still conductinff along with 
him MeidiaS; who urgently entreated to be aflowed to re- 
tain that town, the last of his remaining fortresses. With- 
out giving any decided answer, Derkj^das took him by 
his side, and marched with him at tne head of his army, 
arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the appearance 
of peace, to the foot of the lofty towers of G-er^is. The 
garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias along with him, allow- 
ed him to approach without discharging a single missile. 
^Now, Meidias (said he), order the gates to be opened, and 
show me the wa^ in, to the temple of AthSnl, in order that 
I may there offer sacrifice." Again, Meidias was forced, 
from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the 
order; and the Lacedsemonian forces found themselves in 
possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops 
round the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, as- 
cended to the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice; after 
which he proceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he 
divested of his character of prince and of his military force — 
incorporating the latter in the Lacedsemonian army. He 
tiien called upon Meidias to specify all his paternal pro- 
perty, and restored to him the whole of what he claimed as 
such, though the bystanders protested against the state- 
ment given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid hands 
on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania — and 
caused her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to 
be put under seal — as lawful prey; since Mania had be- 
longed to Fhamabazus, ^ against whom the LacedsBmonians 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 26. Elici 2. The distlnotion here taken 

|LOi, hfn, Mavla tk tlvoc ipt; 01 8t between public property and pri- 

sdvtcc ttxov, Sxi Oapvaf)d(Cou. 05- vate property, in reference to the 

xouv xal Ta ixclvT)«, if t), 4^apva()di- laws of war and the rights of the 

Cou ; MiXtoxa, Ef aaav. ^Hp-ixep* &v conqueror. Derkyllidas lays claim 

til), Ifi), iicel xpaTou|«.tv' icoXipiioc to that which had belonged to 

7ap ^|itv ^apv&paCoc Mania (or to Phamabasus) ; but 

Two points are remarkable here, noi to that which had belonged to 

1. The manner in which Mania, Meidias. 

the administratrix of a large According to tiie modern rules 

district, with a prodigious treasure of international law, this distinc- 

and a large army in pay, is treated tion is one allowed and respected, 

as helonging to Pharnabazus— as eyerywhere except at sea. But in 

theserrantor slave of Fhamabazus. the ancient world, it by no means 

D 2 
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^were making war. On coming out after examining and 
verifying the contents of the house, he said to his omcers, 
^Now; my friends, we have here already worked out pay 
for the whole army, 8000 men, for near a year. Whatever 
we acquire besides, shall come to you also." He well knew 
the favourable effect which this intelligence would produce 
upon the temper, as well as upon the discipline, of tne army 
— esjpecially upon the Cyreians, who had tasted the dis- 
comfort of irregular pay and poverty. 

^And where am 1 to live?" asked Meidias, who found 
himself turned out of the house of Mania. "In your right- 
ful place of abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas); in your 
native town Skepsis, and in your paternal house." ^ What 
became of the assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But 
it is satisfactory to find that he did not reap the anticipated 
reward of his crime; the fruits of which were, an important 
advantage to Derkyllidas and his army, — and a still more 
important blessing to the Greek cities which had been 
governed by Mania — enfranchisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit — ^the 
B.a. 899. capture of nine towns in eight days — is all 
DerkyiiidM ^hich Xenophon mentions as achieved by 
concludes a Derkyllidas during the summer. Having 
Phamaba? acquired pay for so many months, perhaps the 
znti and soldiors may have been disposed to rest until it 
winter ^^ spent, fiut as winter approached, it became 

qnarten in necessary to find winter quarters, without incur- 
Bithynia. pjjjg ^y^e roproach which had fallen upon Thim- 
bron of consuming the substance of allies. Fearing how- 
ever that if he changed his position, Fhamabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian 
cities, he tendered a truce, which the latter willingly 
accepted. For the occupation of iBolis by the Lacedae- 
monian general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to 
Athens^, exposing the whole of Fhrygia near the Fropontis 
(in which was Daskylium the residence of Fhamabazus) 
to constant attack. > Derkyllidas accordingly only marched 

itood out so clearly or prominent- of detail, and the dramatic manner, 

ly ; and the obserrance of it here in which Xenophon has worked it 

deserres notice. out, impress me with a belief 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 98. that he was actually present at the 

Thus finishes the interesting scene, 

narrative about Mania, Meidias, * Xen. Hellen. iiL S, 1. voiaiCiot 
and Derkyllidas. The abundance 
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through Fhrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithynia, the north-western comer of Asia Minor, between 
the Propontis and the Euxine; the same territory through 
which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on 
their road from Kalpe to Chalkedon. He procured abun- 
dant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by 
1>lundering the Bithynian villages; not without occasional 
osses on his own side, by the carelessness of marauding 
parties. ^ 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. 
Derkyllidas had obtained from Seuth^s in European Thrace 
(the same prince of whom Xenophon had had so much 
reason to complain) a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 
200 peltasts — Odiysian Thracians. These Odrysians 
established themselves in a separate camp, nearly two 
miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they surrounded 
with a palisade about man's height. Being indefatigable 
plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send them 
a guard of 200 hopLtes, for the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. 
Presently the camp became richly stocked, especially with 
Bithynian captives. The hostile Bithynians however 
watchii]^ their opportunity when the Odrysians were out 
marauding, suddenly attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian 
hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them over the palisade 
with darts and arrows, they Mlled and wounded some, 
while the Q-reeks with their spears were utterly helpless, 
and could only reach their enemies by puUinff up the 
palisade and charging out upon them. But the light-armed 
assailants, easily eva£ng the charge of warriors with shield 
and spear, turned round upon them when they began to 
retire, and slew several before they could get back. In 
each successive sally, the same phaenomena recurred, until 
at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, 
except fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians 
in the first sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, 
instead of returning with their comrades to the palisade. 
Derkyllidas lost no time in sending a reinforcement; which 
however came too late and found only the naked bodies of 

T^v AloXtSa iiciTtTtixtvQai t^ iauxou and tignificant, in Grecian war- 
olxiQaei Opujitt. fare. 

The word eniTeixi^eiv is capital ' Xen. Hellea. iii. 2, 2—5. 
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the slain. The victorioas Bithynians carried away all their 
own captives. ^ 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general 
returned to Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two 
other Spartans just arrived out as commissioners sent by 
c mand *^® Ephors. Arakus came with instructions to 
of Derkyi. prolong the command of Derkyllidas for another 
year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction 
of the Ephors with the Gyreian army, in con- 
sequence of the great improvement in their 
conduct, compared with the year of Thimbron. 
He accordingly assembled the soldiers, and 
addressed them in a mingled strain of praise 
and admonition; expressing his hope that they would con- 
tinue the forbearance which they had now begun to practise 
towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the Gvreians 
(probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed himself 
of the occasion to pay a compliment to JDerkyUidas. "We 
(said he) are the same men now as we were in the previous 
vear; but we are under a different general: you need not 
look farther for the explanation." > Without denying the 
superiority of Derkyllidas over his predecessor, we may 
remark tnat the abundant wealth of Mania, thrown into his 
hands by accident (though he showed great ability in turn- 
ing the accident to account), was an auxiliary circumstance^ 
not less unexpected than weighty, for ensuring the good 
behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was amonff the farther instructions of Arakus to 
Derkyllidas visit all the principal Asiatic Greeks, and report 
crossei into their Condition at Sparta; and Derkyllidas was 
andTmi pleased to see them entering on this survey at 
ploys hii a moment when they would find the cities in 
fortifying Undisturbed peace and tranquillity. 3 So long 
the oher- as the truce continued both with Tissaphemes 
against the and Fhamabazus, these cities were secure from 
Thracians. aggression and paid no tribute; the land-force 



> Xen. Hsllen. iii. 2, 4. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 6, 7. 

Moms supposes (I think, with 
much probability) that 6 xtbv Ku- 
peliuv icpoeaT7)xu>( here means Xeno- 
phon himself. 

He could not with propriety 



advert to the fact that he himself 
had not been with the army during 
the year of Thimbron. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 9. Sice(x'{;sv 
o»iTooc Ati' '£ 9 i 8 u 6ii xtuv *EXXti- 
vlStov ic6XEtt>v, '^Si|A8vo< Sti I|xsXXo^ 
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of Derkyllidas affording to them a protection i analogous 
to that which had been conferred by Athens and her 
powerful fleet, daring the interval between the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catastrophe 
at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it 
together and near at hand, yet without living at the cost 
of friends, was the problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfactionithat Derkyl- 
lidas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. 
Some envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the 
Thracian Ohersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering 
westward on the Hellespont), soliciting aid against their 
marauding Thracian neighbours. That fertile peninsula, 
first hellenised a century and a half before by the Athenian, 
Miltiades, had been a favourite resort for Athenian citizens, 
many of whom had acquired property there during the 
naval power of Athens. The battle of ^gospotami dis- 
possessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same 
time depriving the peninsula of its protection against the 
Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct cities, of 
which Sestos was the most important; and its inhabitants 
combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating the Ephors 
to dispatch a force for the purpose of building a wall across 
the isthmus from Kardia to Paktve; in recompense for 
which (they said) there was fertile land enough open to as 
many settlers as chose to come, with coast and narbours 
for export close at hand. MiltiadSs, on first going out to 
the Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross 
wall on the same spot, which had since become neglected 
daring the period of Persian supremacy; Perikles had 
afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused the wall to be 

|M>vtxu>c SiajoOoac. I cannot but {i.ov(xu>< Siafouoa^ has reference to 
think that we ought here to read the foreign relations of the cities 
i«* 'Eficou not die* 'E^ioou; or and to their exemption from 
else dic6 Aa|<.4'dxou. annoyance by Persian arms- 
It was at Lampsakus that this without implying any internal 
interriew and oonrersation be- freedom or good condition. There 
tween Derkyllidas and the com- were Lacednmonian harmosts in 
missioners tox>k place. The com- most of them, and Dekarohies 
missionert were to be sent from half broken up or modified in 
Lampsakus to Ephesas through many: see the subsequent passages 
tbe Grecian cities. (iii. 2, 20; iii. 4, 7; iy. 8, l). 
The expression iy slpiQvD t^Sai- ' Compare Xen. He 11 en. iv. 2, 6. 
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repaired. But it seems to have been unnecessary while 
the Athenian empire was in full vigour — since the Thracian 
princes had been generally either conciliated, or kept off, 
by Athens, even without any such bulwark, i Informed 
that the request of the Chersonesites had been favourably 
listened to at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their 
project with his own army. Having prolonged his truce 
with Fhamabazus, he crossed the Hellespont into Europe, 
and employed his army during the wholo summer in con- 
structing this cross wall, about 4V4 miles in length. The 
work was distributed in portions to different sections of 
the army, competition being excited by rewards for the 
most rapid and workmanlike execution; while the Cher- 
sonesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the 
army, during an operation which provided security for all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their lands 
and harbours. Numerous settlers seem to have now come 
in, under LacedsBmonian auspices — who were again 
disturbed, wholly or partially, when the Lacedaemonian 
maritime empire was broken up a few years afterwards. 2 

On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the comple- 
8 898 897 *^®^ ^ ^^^^ work which had kept his army use- 
Hecapturei ^^Uy employed and amply provided during six 
and garri- months, Derkyllidas undertook the siege of 
sons Atar- Atarneus, a strong post (on the continental 
coast eastward of Mitylene) occupied by some 
Chian exiles, whom the Lacedsmonian admiral Kratesip- 
pidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling from their native 
island a few years before. ^ These men, living by predatory 
expeditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well supplied 
with provisions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade ol eight 
months before he could reduce it. He placed in it a strong 
garrison well supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat 
in case of need — under an Achsan named Drako, whose 
name remained long terrible from his ravages on the neigh- 
bouring plain of Mysia.^ 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders 
presently reached him from the Ephors, directing him to 

> Herodot. Ti. 86^'Pllltarch, Fe- Diodor. xiv. 88. 

riklds, o. 19; Iiokratds, Or. y. ' Didor. xiii. 65. 

<Philipp.) t. 7. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 11; lao- 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 10; iv. 8, 6. krat^s, Or. iv. (Panegjrr.) 8. 167. 
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march into Karia and attack Tissaphemes. The tempor- 
ary truce which had hitherto provisionally kept off Persian 
soldiers and tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic Ghreeks, 
was now renounced by mutual consent. These ^ ^ 
Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the 
Ephors that Tissaphernes would be constrained ^* m^kos 
to renounce formally the sovereign rights of TUiaph^r- 
Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his p^'^^^'L^ 
residence in Karia were vigorously attacked. «u^pon' 
Accordingly Derkyllidas marched southward **»• Maew- 
acroBs the Mseander into Karia, while the Lace- ^'' 
dsemonian fleet under Pharax cooperated along the shore. 
At the same time, Tissaphernes on his side had received 
reinforcements from Susa, together with the appointment 
of generalissimo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; 
upon which Phamabazus (who had gone up to court in the 
interval to concert more vigorous means of prosecuting 
the war, but had now returned ^ joined him in Karia, 
prepared to commence vigorous operations for the expulsion 
of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly ffarrisoned 
the strong places, the two satraps crossed the MsBander, at 
the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with 
numerous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As 
soon as he heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with 
his army from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Mseander, he was marching with his army in 
disorder, not suspecting the enemy to be near, when on a 
sudden he came upon their scouts, planted on some sepul- 
chral monuments in the road. He too sent some scouts 
up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, who ap- 
prised him that the two satraps, with their joint force in 
good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im- 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle 
array of eight deep, *with the peltasts, and his handful of 
horsemen, on each flank. But such was the alarm caused 
among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Gyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the 
insular and Ionian hoplites, from PrienS and other cities, 
some actually hid their arms in the thick standing corn, 
and fled; others, who took their places in the line, mani- 
fested dispositions which left little hope that they would 
stand a charge; so that the Persians had the opportunity 

' Diodor. xiv. S9. 
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of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of number^ 
but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 
Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. But 
Ti idity f Tissaphemes, who recollected well the valour 
Tissapher^ of the Cyreian troops, and concluded that all 
"^^''i^de *^® remaining Greeks were like them, forbade 
tnioe with it; Sending forward heralds to demand a confer- 
Derkyiii- ence. As they approached, Derkyllidas, sur- 
**' rounding himself with a body-guard of the finest 

and the best-equipped soldiers, ^ advanced to the front of 
the line to meet them; saying that he for his part was 
prepared to fight — but since a conference was demanded, 
he had no objection to grant it, provided hostages were 
exchanged. This having been assented to, and a place 
named for conference on the ensuing day, both armies were 
simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians to Tralles, the 
Greeks toLeukophi^s, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne.2 

This backwardness on the part of TissaphemSs, even 
at a time when he was encouraged by a brother satrap 
braver than himself, occasioned to the Persians the loss of 
a very promising moment, and rescued the Grecian army 
out of a position of much peril. It helps to explain to us 
the escape of the Cyreians, and the manner in which they 
were allowed to cross rivers and pass over the most difficult 
ground without any serious opposition; while at the same 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same 
impressions of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested. 

The conference, asmight be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks com- 
plete autonomy — exemption from Persian interference and 
tribute; while the two satraps on their side insisted that 
the LacedsBmonian army should be withdrawn from Asia, 
and theLacedflsmonian harmosts from all the Greco- Asiatic 
cities. An armistice was concluded, to allow time for 
reference to the authorities at home; thus replacing matters 

■ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. sftphemds. 

In the An»bMls (ii. 8, 8) Zeno- Xenophon gladly ftyails himself 

phon mentions the like care on of the opportt&nity, to pay an in- 

the part of Klearohnt, to have the direct compliment to the Cyreian 

best-armed and most imposing army. 

soldiers around him, when he * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 19} Diodor. 

went to his interview with lis- xiv. 89. 
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in the condition in which they had heen at the beginning 
of the year. » 

Shortly after the conclusion of this trace, Agesilaus 
king of Sparta arrived with a large force, and pgy^yui^^, 
the war in all respects began to assume lar- is luper- 
ger proportions — of which more in the next ^^^^^Jj, 
chapter. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been 
engaged in war. The prostration of the Athe- Alienation 
nian power had removed that common bond of g^'^Jf^'v.^ 
hatred and alarm which attached the allies to grown up 
her headship: while her subsequent conduct had J",*yj*j^®' 
given positive offence, and had even excited oentrai*^ 
against herself the same fear of unmeasured Greece. 
imperial ambition which had before run so powerfully 
against Athens. She had appropriated to herself nearly 
the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute 
scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far 
the total of 1000 talents was actually realised during each 
successive year, we are not in a condition to say; but such 
was the assessment imposed and the scheme laid down by 
Sparta for her maritime dependencies — enforced too by 
omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppression, decem- 
virs and harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious 
ascendency on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we 
shall find a total of material power far superior to that 
which Athens had enjoyed, even in her day of greatest 
exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 b.c. 

This was not all. From the general dullness of 
character pervading Spartan citizens, the full q^^^^^ 
resources of the state were hardly ever' put energy im- 
forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment 8p^,!Jan^^ 
of action are keenly criticised by her own friends, action by 
in contrast with the ardour and forwardness i^iedia- 
which animated her enemies. But at and after teiy after 
the battle of ^gospotami, the entire manage- of^ffigoVpo- 
ment of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the tami ; an 
hands ofEysander; aman not only sxemptfrom ®nu'g^/J*'^ 
the inertia usual in his countrymen, but of the with 
most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, Sp»'*»- 
as well for his country as for himself. Under his direction 

> Xen. Hellen. Hi. 2, 20. 
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the immenBe advantages wluch Sparta enjoyed from her 
new position were at once systematised and turned to the 
fullest account. Now there was enough in the new as- 
cendency of Sparta, had it been ever so modestly handled, 
to spread apprehension through the G-recian world. But 
apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her 
most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the G-recian world, indeed, the 
power of Sparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely 
wielded by Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening 
position raised enemies against him at home. Yet the 
first impressions received by the allies respecting Spartan 
empire, were derived from his proceedings and nis plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and 
such impressions continued, even after the influence of 
Lysander himself had been much abated by the counter- 
working rivalry of Fausanias and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by 
The Bpar- the close of the war, not one of her allies had 
Ye\ Blithe '^^^^^^^^ *^® smallest remuneration or compen- 
advantages* sation, except such as might be considered to 
of ^^*^*®'y be involved in the destruction of a formidable 
■elves-' enemy. Even the pecuniary result or residue 
their allies which Lysander had brougnt home with him 
allowed (470 talents remaining out of the advances made 
nothing. ^y Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves. Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to 
be allowed to share. But though all the efiPbrts and suffer- 
ings of the war had fallen upon these allies no less than 
upon Sparta, the demands were refused, and almost resented 
as insults. > Hence there arose among the allies not merely 
a fear of the grasping dominion, but a hatred of the mono- 
polising rapacity, of Sparta. Of this new feeling an early 
manifestation, alike glaring and important, was made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians, when they refused to join 
Fausanias in his march against Thrasybulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles inPeirsBus > — less than a year after the surrender 
of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated with 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. 6, 6; Plutarch, Lytand. o. 27; Justin, y. 10. 
* Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 80. 
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such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur- 
render. Even Arcadians and Achseans, too, habitually 
obedient as they were to Lacedaemon, keenly felt the 
different way in which she treated them, as compared with 
the previous years of war, when she had been forced to 
keep alive their zeal against the common enemy. ^ 

The Lacedaemonians were however strong enough not 
merely to despise this growing ahenation of 
their allies, but even to take revenge upon such q^'^^^ 
of the Peloponnesians as had incurred their dis- power of 
pleasure. Among these stood conspicuous the ^^® ^^'- 
Eleians; now under a government called demo- take re-^^ 
cratical, of which the leading man was Thrasjr- J^^f^^^^^ 
dsBUS — a man who had lent considerable aid in had^diT- ^ 
404 B.C. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles {2®*"l^j^ 
in PeirsBus. The Eleians in the year 420 b.c., invasion ^of 
had been engaged in a controversy with Sparta ^^^•- 
— ^had employed their privileges as administrators of the 
Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on that 
occasion — and had subsequently been in arms against her 
along with Argos and Mantineia. To these grounds of 
quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been added after- 
wards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war against Athens 
since the resumption of hostilities in 414 b.o., and a recent 
exclusion of King Agis, who had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius; such 
exclusion being pounded on the fact that he was about to 
pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, 
contrary to the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which 
admitted no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities 
of Greek against Greek. 2 These were considered by 

< Xen. Hell en. ill. 6, 13. Kopiv- £u|X|xdxu>v iXcu8ip<t>v Svto>v, iictl 

Bto»< 8& xal 'Apxa8a< xal 'Axalou< ti c6T6x'Y]9avi 6soic6Tat#dvaicc9^va9iv. 

9«»)jLtv; oi tv |Aiv T^ icpo« (>|xa< (it * Xen. Hellen. ill. 3, 83» 

is the Tbeban envoys who are Toutu)v 8' uaTepov, xal 'AtiSoc 

addressing the pnblio assembly at itsiJi^divTOc Quasi tcp Ait xat& |xav- 

Athens) icoXi{ji<p fjiiXa Xiitapou- xelav Ttva, ixu>Xuov oi 'HXstoi, |x-y} 

lasvoi 6ic' ixtlv<i>v (the Laoedn- Kpoaeo^eoQai vUt)v icoXi|xoU| Xijov- 

monianv), icdvT<i)v xal it6va)v xal Tt<, u>c xal xb dlpxalov ctv) outiu 

xrvftovcav xal Saicav7)pidiTfOv ptetsi^ov* vipLiftov, |tf| xpii)9T'y)pid(^ca9Qn to6< 

iKsl 8* licpa^av A ef)ouXovto oi Aa- "EXXTjvac iff' *EXX':qvo>v fcoXipicp- tuoxs 

xt8aipL6vioi, icolac ^ apX^< ^ TiP''^< a8uT0< iu^XOsv. 

^ icolcDv Xfi-niniirtDH fteTafieScbxaatv This canon seems not unnatural, 

aOroU; dXXa to6c piev etXuDta^ dp- for one of the greatest Fan-hellenie 

fiootdc xaOiotdvai d^iouot, Td)v 8c temples and establishments. Yet 
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Sparta as affronts, and the season was now favourable for 
resenting them, as well as for chastising and humbling Elis. i 
Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Eleians 
to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon them for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther — to relinquish their authority over their dependent 
townships or Ferioeki, leaving the latter autonomous. ^ Of 
these dependencies there were several, no one very con- 
siderable individually, in the region called Triphylia, south 
of the river Alpheus, and north of the Neda. One of them 
was Lepreum, the autonomy of which the Lacedsemomans 
had vindicated against Elis in 420 b.o., though during the 
subsequent period it had again become subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus 
B.o. 402. sent, alleging that their dependent cities were 
The Spar- held by the right of conquest. They even re- 
tan king torted upon the Lacedaemonians the charge of 
enslaving Gh:eeks;3 upon which Agis marched 

with an army to invade their territory, entering 

retires from it from the north side where it joined Achaia. 
ate\™"in**" Hardly had he crossed the frontier river Laris- 
oonBe- sus and begun his ravages, when an earthquake 

an^earth-' occurred. Such an event, usually construed in 
quake. Greece as a divine warning, acted on this occa- 

sion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, 

it was not constantly observed at 
Olympia (compare another example 
— Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2); nor yet 
at Delphi; which was not less 
Pan-hellenic than Olympia (sea 
Thuoyd. i. 118). We are therefore 
led to imagine that it was a canon 
which the Eleians invoked only 
when they were prompted by some 
special sentiment or aversion. 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. 'Ex xoO- 
Tu>v o&v icivxtov 6p7iCo|xivoic, iSo^t 
Toi< i<p6poic xal T^ ixxXTialf, o a> - 
9povloai a6To6<. 

* Diodoras (xiv. 17) mentions 
this demand for the arrears ; which 
appears very probable. It is not 
directly noticed by Xenophon, 
who however mentions (see the 
passage cited in the note of page 
preceding) the general assessment 



levied by Sparta upon all her 
Peloponnesian allies dating the 
war. 
■ Diodor. xiv. 17. 

Diodoms introduces in these 
transactions King Pausanias, not 
King Agis, as the acting person. 

Pausanias states (iii. 8, 2) that 
the Eleians, in returning a negative 
answer to the requisition of Sparta, 
added that they would enfranchise 
their Perioeki, when they saw 
Sparta enfjranchise her own. This 
answer appears to me highly im- 
probable, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of Sparta and her 
relations to the other Grecian 
states. Allusion to the relations 
between Sparta and her Petioski 
was a novelty, even in 871 B.a, 
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that he not only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but dis- 
band ed his army. His retreat gave so much additional 
courage to the Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to 
establish alliances among those cities which they knew to 
be alienated from Sparta. Not even Thebes ana Corinth, 
however, could be mduced to assist them; nor did they 
obtain any other aid except 1000 men from ^tolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expe- 
dition, accompanied on this occasion by all the b.o. 40i. 
allies of Sparta; even by the Athenians, now Second in- 
enrolled upon the list. Thebes and Corinth Sil^by**' 
«lone stood aloof. On this occasion he approach- Agis— he 
ed from the opposite or southern side, that through 
of the territory once called Messenia; passing Triphyiia 
through Anion, and crossing the river Neda. p?f . ^\^' 
He marched through Triphyiia to the river torioua 
AlpbeuBy which he crossed, and then proceeded wft?^aoh 
to Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice booty. 
from wmch the Eleians had before excluded him. In his 
march he was joined by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Ma- 
kistus, and other dependent towns, which now threw off 
their subjection to Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded 
onward towards the city of Elis, through a productive 
country under flourishing agriculture, enriched by the 
crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Olympic temple, 
and for a long period unassailed. After attacking, not 
very vigorously, the half-fortified city — and being repelled 
by the JQtolian auxiliaries — he marched onward to the 
harbour called Kyllene, still plundering the territory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth 
generally, that his troops not only acquired riches for them- 
selves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achaean volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the 
golden harvest, i 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis 
availed themselves of this juncture to take arms 
against the government; hoping to get posses- tion^fuie 
sion of the city, and to maintain themselves in oiigarohi- 
power by the aid of Sparta. Xenias their leader, Siis-they" 
a man of immense wealth, with several of his J'» p'^* 
adherents, rushed out armed, and assailed the ^^^ 

at the congress which preceded ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25, S6; 
the battle of Leuktra. Diodor. xiv. 17. 
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govemiDent-hoase, in which it appears that Thrasydseus 
and his colleagues had been banqueting. They slew several 
persons, and among them one, whom, from great personal 
resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydasus. The latter 
was however at tnat moment intoxicated, and asleep in a 
separate chamber. 1 They then assembled in arms in the 
market-place, believing themselves to be masters of the 
city; while the people, under the like impression that 
Thrasydsdus was dead, were too much dismayed to offer 
resistance. But presently it became known that he was 
yet alive; the people crowded to the government-house 
/'like a swarm of bees,"^ and arrayed themselves for his 
protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them 
forth at once to battle, he completely defeated the oli- 
garchical insurgents, and forcea them to flee for protec- 
tion to the LacedaBmonian army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet not 
B.C. 400. without planting a Lacedasmonian harmost and 
TheEieians a garrison, together with Xenias and the oli- 
to*s^ b^*1t^ garchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little way south 
to hard* of the rivor Alpheus. Occupying tlus fort 
terms of (analogous to Dekeleia in Attica), they spread 
peace. ravage and ruin all around tluroughout the 

autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the early 
spring, ThrasydaBus and the Eleian government were com- 
pelled to send to Sparta and solicit peace. They consent- 
ed to raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so as 
to leave it quite open. They farther surrendered their 
harbour of KyllSnS with tlieir ships of war, and relinquish- 
ed all authority over the Triphylian townships, as well as 
over Lasion, which was claimed as an Arcadian town.' 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 27; 7au- ooSatoc ixi iiaOt68o>v iT67xav»»» 

sanias, iii. 8, 2; ▼. 4, 6. o&icep t(i.e9ua9Y). 

The words of Xenophon are not Both the words and the nanratiYO 

▼ery olear—BooXdiitvoi H o( iccpl are here very obscure. It seems 

Stvlav t6v XcYdfitvov |udi(i,v<|> ino- as if a sentence had dropped out, 

|UTpiQoaaOat t6 icotpi TOO itatp6< dpfO- when we eome suddenly upon the 

piov (x^v i(6Xi«) di' a6Ttt»v itpoax<'»* mention of the drunken state of 

p^aat AaxtSotip-ovloic, ixitta6vTtc i^ Thrasydnus, without haying be- 

oUlac ^IfT) ix^vxec afay&c icoiouat, fore been told of any circumstance 

xal &XXot>c xi Tivac xxelvouai, xoX either leading to or implying this 

8|xoi6v xivot OpaouSalcp iffOxxtUavxtc, condition, 

xtp xoO 8iQ(iOt> icpoaxix^, qiovxo 6pa- * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. 

ouSatov intxxovivai. . . . *0 Si 6pa- * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30. There 
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Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve 
the town of Kpeium (between the Arcadian town of Heraea 
and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they 
had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the price of 
thirty t£uents paid down — the Lacedsemonians, pronoun- 
cing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognise it. The town was 
taken away from them, seemingly without any reimburse- 
ment of the purchas^money either in part or in whole. 
On these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, and 
enrolled again among the members of the LacedaBmonian 
confederacy. 1 



is aomething peyplezlng in Xeno- 
phon'8 description of the Triphy- 
lian townships which the Eleians 
surrendered. First, he does not 
name Ijeprenm or Hakistas, both 
of which nerertheless had Joined 
Agia on his inyasion, and were 
the most important places in 
Triphylia (iii. 2^ 26). Next, he 
names liOtrini, Amphidoli, and 
Harganeis, as Triphylian; which 
yet were on the horth of the 
Alpheius^ and are elsewhere 
distinguished from Triphylian. I 
incline to believe that the words 
in his text, xal t&c Tpi9()Xl8a< ic6- 
Xstc i9ciyai, must be taken to 
mean licpreum and Makistus, per- 
haps with some other places which 
we do not know; but that a xal 
after dfctvai has fallen out of tha 
text, and that the cities, whose 
names follow, are to be taken as 
not Triphylian. Phrixa and Epi- 
taliom were both south, but only 
just south, of the Alpheus, they 
were on the borders of Triphylia 
— and it seems donbtftil whether 
they were properly Triphylian. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 80 ; Diodor. 
xiy. 84; Pausan. iii. 8, 2. 

Thia war between Sparta and 
Blis reaches oyer three different 
years: it began in the first, occupied 
the whole of the second, and was 
finished in the third. Which years 

VOL. IX. 



these three were (out of the seren 
which separate b.c. 403— 89e), is a 
point upon which critics hare not 
been unanimous. 

Following the chronology of 
Diodoms, who places the beginning 
of the war in 402 B.C., I differ from 
Mr. Olinton, who places it in 401 
B.C. (Fasti Hellen. ad ann.), and 
from Sievers (Geschichte yon 
Grieehenland bis sur Schlacht yon 
Mantinea, p. 883), who places it 
in 898 B.G. 

According to Mr. Clinton's yiew, 
the principal year of the war would 
haye been 400 B.C., the year of the 
Olympic festiyal. But surely, had 
such been the fact, the coincidence 
of war in the country with the 
Olympic festiyal, must haye raised 
so many complications, and acted 
80 powerfully on the sentiments 
of all parties, as to be specifloally 
mentioned. In my judgement, the 
war was brought to a close in the 
early part of 400 b.c., before the 
time of the Olympic festiyal 
arriyed. Probably the Eleians 
were anxious, on this yery ground, 
to bring it to a close before the 
festiyal did arriye. 

Sieyers, in his discussion of the 
point, admits that the date assigned 
by Diodorus to the Eleian war, 
squares both with the date which 
Diodorus giyes for the death of 
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The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been 
8part» i^ov approacning, and the Eleians were probably 

reftiset to the more anxious to obtain peace from Sf>arta, 
Pisauns* to *s *^®y feared to be deprived of their privilege 
the oiympio as superintendents. The Fisatans — inhabitants 
pretidency. ^£ ^^^ district immediately round Olympia— 
availed themselves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to pe- 
tition for restoration of their original privilege, as adminis- 
trators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with its great 
periodical solemnity — by the dispossession of the Eleians 
as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with 
no success. It was true indeed that such riffht had be- 
longed to the Fisatans, in early days, before we Olympic 
festival had acquired its actual Fan-hellenic importance 
and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only appropriated 
it to themselves after conquering the territory of Fisa. 
But taking the festival as it then stood, the Fisatans, mere 
villagers without any considerable city, were incompetent 
to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity in 
the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the LacedaBmonians, on this ground, dis- 
missed the claimants, and lefb the superinten- 
dence of the Olympic games still in the hands 
of the Eleians. ^ 

This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis 
placed the Lacedaemonians in a condition of 
overruling ascendency throughoutFeloponnesus, 
such as thev had never attained .before. To 
complete their victory, they rooted out all the 
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Agis, and with that which Plutaroh 
states about the duration of the 
reign of Agesilaus— better than the 
chronology which he himself 
(SieYers) prefers. He founds his 
conclusion on Xenophon, Hell. iii. 
2, 21. To6tq>v 8i icpaTTO|«.iva>v ivT^ 
*A9la 6ic6 AtpvoXXloa, Aaxs8ai|i^vtQi 
rata t6v aOtbv xp^vov icdiXai 6p7tC6- 
|fctvoi Totc HXclotCi Ac. 

This passage is certainly of some 
weight ; yet I think in the present 
case it is not to be pressed with 
rigid accuracy as to date. The 
whole third Book down to these 
•very words, has been occupied 



entirely with the course of Asiatic 
affairs. Not a single proceeding 
of the Lacedeemonians in Pelopon- 
nesus, since the amnesty at Athens, 
has yet been mentioned. The 
command of Derkyllidas included 
only the last portion of the Asia- 
tic exploits, and Xenophon has 
here loosely referred to it as if it 
comprehended the whole. Bieyers 
moreoyer compresses the whole 
Eleian war into one year and a 
fraction; an interral, shorter, I 
think, than that which is implied 
in the statements of Xenophon. 
1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 
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remnants of their ancient enemies the Messenians, some 
of whom had been planted by the Athenians at Nan- 
paktuS; others in the island of Kephallenia. All of this 
persecuted race were now expelled, inthehourofLaced»- 
monian omnipotence, from the neighbourhood of Peloponne- 
sus, and forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at 
KyrSnS. ^ We shall in a future chapter have to commemo- 
rate the turn of fortune in their favour. 

> Diodor. ady. M; Pausan. It. 96, 9. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.— THE CORINTHIAN WAB. 

Thb close of the Feloponnesian War, with the victorious 
404-s9e organization of the LacedeBmonian empire by 
Lysander, has already been described as a period 
carrying with it increased suffering to those towns which 
had formerly belonged to the Athenian empire, as com- 
pared with what they had endured under Athens — and 
harder dependence, unaccompanied by any species of ad- 
vantage, even to those Feloponnesians and inland cities 
which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world 
during these years, we may add (what will be hereafter 
more fully detailed) that calamities of a still more deplor- 
able character overtook the Sicilian Greeks: first, from 
the invasion of the Carthaginians, who sacked E^imera, 
Selinus, Agrigentum, G-ela, and Kamarina — next from the 
overruling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a pro- 
Triumphant digious extent, both in revenue and power. It 
position of fg from this time, and from the proceedings of 
th^Toiose of Lysander, that various ancient authors dated 
to^ ^*'~ *^® commencement of her degeneracy, which 
tionTof » the^ ascribe mainly to her departure from the 
i^s^^^m. institutions of Lykurgus by admitting gold and 
siirer \>y^ bUygt money. These metals had before been 
J^'*Mdb" strictly prolubited; no money being tolerated 
•ome'of the except heavy pieces of iron, not portable ex- 
Bphors. cept to a very trifliifg amount. That such was 
the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, 
if detected, to punishment, appears certain. How far the 
regulation may have been in practice evaded, we have no 
means of determining. Some of the Ephors strenuously 
opposed the admission of the larffe sum brought home by 
Lysander as remnant of what he had received from Cyrus 
towards the prosecution of the war. They contended that 
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the admission of so much gold and silyer into the public trea^* 
sory was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean ordin- 
ances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the new 
acquisitions were received; though it still continued to be 
a penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we 
may trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with 
gold and silver in his possession, i To enforce such a pro- 
hibition, however, even if practicable before, ceased to be 
practicable so soon as these metals were recognised and 
tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 
government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large 
sum of coined gold and silver into Sparta was 
in itself a strikmg and important phenomenon, duouon'of 
when viewed in conjunction with the peculiar money wm 
customs and discipline of the state. It was imong^i 
likely to raise strong antipathies in the bosom large train 
of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably King fng^JSoum- 
Archidamus, had he been alive, would have ttanoet 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But b^me**^*'' 
Plutarch and others have criticised it too much operatire 
as a phsBuomenon by itself; whereas it was really ^^ Sparta. 
one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemblage 
of circumstances, into which Sparta had been gradually 
arriving during the last years of the war, and which were 
brought into the most efPi^ctive action by the decisive suc- 
cess at JSgospotami. The institutions of Lykurgus, though 
excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremitting drill and 
public mess, from trade and industry, from ostentation, 
and from luxury — did not by any means extinguish in their 
bosoms the love of money;* while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of 

> Platarcb, Ijysaiid. c. 17. Com- corruption, and of which the 

pare Xen. Sep. Laced, vii. 6. itanaa of Horace (Od. iii. S) is an 

Both Ephoras and Theopompus echo: — 

recounted this opposition to the Aurum irrepertum, et sic meliua 

introduction of gold and silver situm 

into Sparta, each mentioning the Gum terra celat, spemere fortior 

name of one of the Ephors as taking Quam cogere hnmanos in nsus, 

the lead in it. Omne sacrum rapiente dextrft. 

There was a considerable body » Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 23. 

of ancient sentiment, and that too *Aico[)8^7)xe Se TouvavTlov xcp vo|iko- 

among high-minded and intelligent Qix^ tou oufft9spovTo<* xijv |xiv y^P 

men, which regarded gold and «6Xtv nticol'n-xsv dxpi^Ctatov, to«)« d^ 

eiWer as a cause of mischief and . ISiwra^ 9iXoxpTl|AAtou«. 
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power. The Spartan kiiigs LeotychidSs and Fleistoanax 
Lad both been guilty of receiving bribes; TissaphemSs had 
foond means (during the twentieth year of the Felopon- 
nesian War) to corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral 
Astyochusy but also nearly all the captains of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, except the SyracusanHermokrat^s; GylippuSy 
as well as his father ElleandridSs, had degraded himself by 
the like fraud; and Anaxibius at Byzantium was not at all 
purer. Lysander, enslaved only b^ his appetite for do- 
minion, and himself a remarkable mstance of superiority 
to pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft 
that vice on the minds of his countrymen. But thou^ he 
found it alreadv diffused among them, he did much to im- 
part to it a still more decided predominance, by the im- 
mense increase of opportunities, and enlarged booty for 
peculation, which his newly-organized Spartan empire fur- 
nished. Not merely did he bnng home a large residue in 
gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual tribute 
imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of harmosts to ffovem the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy 
to acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs 
in eacn city were eager thus to purchase forbearance or 
connivance for their own misdeeds. So many new sources of 
corruption were sufficient to operate most unfavourably on 
the Spartan character, if not by implanting any fresh vices, 
at least by stimulating aU its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in 
n t X it, we have only to contrast the speeches of King 
between Archidamus and of the Corinthians, made in 
SbTb* ^ *^^ ^'^' ** *^^ beginning of the Peloponnesian 
and Bpart* War — ^with the state of facts at the end of the 
4ft4*i ^*^' during the eleven years between the victory 
of ^gospotami and the defeat of Knidus (405- 
394 B.C.). At the former of the two epochs, Sparta had no 
tributary subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, while her 
citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts :i about 334 
B.O., thirty-seven years after her aefeat at Leuktra and her 
loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true;^ but during the continuance of 

^ Thnoyd. i. 80. iXXi «oXX(i> iri |&tt>c ix Td>v ISiov fipoittv. 
icXiov to6toq (XP^|'ki'V<i>v) iXXtlnoftev, * Arlstotel. Pol it. iL e, 28. 0«6Xa>c 
xal o&Tt h voivq) Cx^fttv, oGxt ixoU I* ix^x xal nspi xa notvi XP^' 
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her empire^ between 405. and 394 3.0., she possessed a large 
public revenue, derived from the tribute of the dependent 
cities. In 432 b.g., SpartA is not merely cautious but back- 
ward; especially averse to any action at a distance from 
home;^ in 404 b.o., after the close of the war, she becomes 
aggressive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with ene- 
mies or making acquisitions remote as well as near.s In 
432 B.G., her unsocial and exclusive manners against the 
rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes;' 
while at the end of the war, her foreign relations had 
acquired such great development as to become the princi- 
pal matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as 
for her magistrates; so that the influx of strangers into 
Sparta, and the efflux of Spartans into other parts of 
Ghreece, became constant and inevitable. Hence the strict- 
ness of the L^rkurgean discipline ^yq way on many points, 
and the principal Spartans especially struggled inorease of 
by various shifts to evade its obligations. It peculation, 
was to these leading men that the great prizes JSid^SJjoou'- 
fell, enabling them to enrich themselves at the tent at 
expense either of foreign subjects or of the ^p*'**- 
public treasury, and tending more and more to a^^oravate 
that inequality of wealth amonff the Spartans which Aris- 
totle so emphatically notices in nistime;^ since the smaller 
citizens had no similar opportunities opened to them, nor 
any industry of their own, to guard their properties against 
gradual subdivision and absoiption, and to keep them in a 
permanent state of ability to nimish that contribution to 
the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, which formed 
the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Moreover 

futra TDK SicapTidixaic* o5t€ Y&p iv compare also yiii. 24-96). 

T^ -xoivtp T^c ic6Xeu>« ioTiv o68iv, *See the criticism upon Sparta, 

xoXsjAouc fit,cfdXou< dvafxotCo(i.ivooc about 396 b.o. and 872 b.o. (Xe- 

fipctv* clocpepooal tc xaxwc, Ac. noph. Hellen. iii. 6, 11-16; vi. 3, 

Contrast what Plato says in his 8-11). 

dialogue of Alkibiadds, i. o. 89. p. * Thucyd. 1. 77. 'Afiixxa fap td 

122 £. about the great quantity of Tt xa8' 6(i.ac a^xot); v6|xt(i,a toi< 

gold and silver then at Sparta. aXXotc i/exc, Ac. About the ^tvY)- 

The dialogue must bear date at Xaolai of the Spartans— see the 

some period between 400—371 B.C. speech of Periklds in Tbucyd. i. 

' See the speeches of the Gorin- 138. 

tbian enyoys and of King Archi- « Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 10. 
damns at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-84 ; 
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the Spectacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes — ao- 
ceBsiBle only to that particular section of influential Spar- 
tan families who gradually became known apart from the 
pest under the title of the Equals or Peers — embittered 
the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that privi- 
leged position, in such a manner as to menace the tran- 
quillity of the state — as wiU presently be seen^That same- 
ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, 
fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations 
had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe, — 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus 
keeping up the sentiment of personal equality among the 
poorer citizens — became more and more eluded by the 
richer, through the venality as well as the example of 
Ephors and Senators ;i while for those who had no means 
of corruption, it continued unrelaxed, except in so far as 
many of them fell into a still more degraded condition by 
the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely IsokratSs,? who attests the corruption 
wrought in the character of the Spartans by the 
possession of that foreign empire which follow- 
ed the victory of .^ospotami — but also their 
earnest panemrrist Xenophon. After having 
warmly extoued the laws of Lykurgus or the 
Spartan institutions, he is constrained to admit 
that his eulogies, thouffh merited by the past, 
have become lamentab^ inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. "Formerly (says he 3) 

ii(iOTafit,ai To6< Soxoovxac icpdnooc 
tlvott ianouSaxixac u>c fit,T)8tieoTS 
ic«6<i>vTai 4p|*.4CovTi< inl 6«vij«, K«l 
^v f&4v, Sxt kict)i.eXooyTO, 8iia>« ££iot 
tttv ^7(ia6ai* vuv tk koXii |taIXov 
icpotYF^<^'^"^ov''^^« SiMOC ApEouoiv, 4 
o«u>c &^iot to6too iaovtau Totxap- 
ouv ol*£XXT)Vtc xpdxspov fit,iv l6vTt< 
tU AaxtSalpiova iSiovxo adxaiv, 
^Y>^ffO«« i«l TOi>c Soxoovxac ASixtir 
vOv 8i icoXXol napaxaXoutfiv iXXi^- 
Xouc iiclx6 8tax(aX68iv&p(ai 
icdcXiv a6xo6c. 066iv Mvxoi 8tt 
OaufidCtiv xo»xu>v x<ov iict<|iAYiov 
a6xotc jijw]t.i^nov^ intt^ fovcpol 
tlffiv o&xt xtp 98<p it8i66pLc^t oOtt 
xolc Auxo6p7ou v6|j.oic« 
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I Ariitot. Politic, ii. 6, 16-18; U. 
7,8. 

• Isokratfts, de Pace, i. 118—127. 

* Xen. de Bepnbl. Laced, o. 14. 
OtSa Y&p icp6x8pov |Uv AaxsSatuo- 

vlou« alpoupiivouC} olxoi xi (iixpia 
Ixovxac dXX'^XoK ouvsivat itaXXov, ^ 
^p|t6CovTac iv xalc icdXsai xal xoXa- 
X8uo)i.ivooc SiafOflpsadau Kal icp69* 
Osv |a4v otSa aOxoOc 9oPou|iivooc, 
Xp69tov ixovxac 9alvto9ai' vuv d' 
ivxiv o6c xal xaXXtoiciCopiivouc inl 
Tip X8xx^a0ai« 'Enloxaftat tk xal 
icp6o98v xo6xoo Ivsxa ^svviXaolac 
7i7vo)i.ivac, xal iico8T)|Utv o6x i^^v, 
Sicu>c {lii ^^Sioupxlac ol icoXtxat dic6 
-ru)v ^8vu>v ipinlpiicXaivxo* vov 8' 
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the Lacedflemonians used to prefer their own society and 
moderate way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts 
in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption 
attending theuL Formerly^, they were afraid to be seen 
with gold in their possession; now, there are some who 
make even an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they 
enforced their (Xenelasy or) expulsion of strangers, and 
forbade foreign travel, in order that their citizens might 
not be filled with relaxed habits of life from contact with 
foreigners; but now, those, who stand first in point of in- 
fluence among them, study above all things to be in per- 
petual employment as harmosts abroad. There was a time 
when they took pains to be worthy of headship; but now 
they strive much rather to get and keep the command, 
than to be properly qualifi^ for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, ^at the 
Spartans would act as their leaders against wrong-doers; 
but now they are exhorting each other to concert measures 
for shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. Nor can we 
wonder that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, 
when they have manifestly renounced obedience both to 
the Delphian god and to the institutions of I^kurgus." 

This criticism (written at ,some period between 
394 — 371 B.G.) from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is 
highly instructive. We know from other evidences how 
badly the Spartan empire worked for the subject cities: 
we here learn how badly it worked for the character of 
the Spartans themselves, and for those internal institutions 
which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign 
policjr, still felt constrained to admire. ^ All ihe vices, 
here insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various in- 
cidents connected with her empire. The moderate, home- 
keeping, old-fashioned, backward disposition — of which the 

The expTession ''taking measvreB means impoMlble. 
to hinder the LaoedoBmonians from * The Athenian enroy at M aloe 

again ezereiting empire"— marks says— AaxtSatf&6viot Yap lep^ (&iv 

this treatise as probably composed a<pac a^xouc xal t& ini^wpta v^titfiKj 

some time between their na^al icXctera dpcr^ ^ptttvTai* itp6« dt touc 

defeat at Knidus, and their land* fiXXoo^^nttpotvitftaTa wv Coimv tA 

defeat at Iieuktra. The former jiiv ifiia xaXa voptiCoeet, xa 8« 

put an end to their rmaritime em- ^opitplpovxa SUata (Tfaucyd. ▼. 105). 

pire— the latt«r excluded them from A judgement, almost exeetly the 

all possibility of recovering it; same, is pronounced by Polybiae 

but during the interval between (t1. 48). 
the two, such recovery was by no 
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Power of 
Iiysander— 
his arro- 
gance and 
ambitiouB 
projects^ 
flattery 
laYished 
upon him 
by sophists 
and poets. 



Corinthians complain, ^ but for which King Archidamas 
takes credit, at the beginning of the Feloponnesian War 
— is found exchanged, at the close of the war, for a spirit 
of aggression and conquest, for ambition pubHc as well asr 
private, and for emancipation of the great men from the 
subduing 2 equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (426 — 399 b.c.), and Fau- 
sanias son of Pleistoanax (408 — 394 b.o.X were 
the two kings of Sparta at the end of tne war. 
But Lysander, the admiral or commander of the 
fleet, was for the time^ greater than either of 
the two kings, who had me right of command- 
ing only the troops on land. I have already 
mentioned how his overweening dictation and 
insolence offended not only Pausanias, but also 
several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as well 
as Fhamabazus the Fersian satrap; thus indirectly bring* 
ing about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, 
the partial discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout 
Greece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his com-' 
mand. It was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of Athens submitted to descend again. to a private station. 
Amidst the crowd of flatterers who heaped incense on him 
at the moment of his omnipotence, there were not wanting 
those who suggested that he was much more worthy to 
reign than either Agis or Fausanias: that the kings ought 

» Thucyd. 1. 69, 70, 71, 84. dpx^'^^* 
Tpoica &|xu)v Ta iictTT)St6(i,aTa— &oxvoi 
icp6c 6(Aa;; fi.eXX7}Tic xal ditoSYjixYixal 
'icp6« 4v8T)|*,OTdTOOC : also Till. 24. 

* 2i(dptiiv SaixaalfippoTOv (Simoni- 
d6s ap. Plutarch. Agesilaum, o. 1). 

* Bee an expression of Aristotle 
(Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function 
of admiral among the Lacedtemo- 
nians— iicl x&p Totc paoiXeuaiv, o&at 
OTpaTY)70tc d'iSlotc, i) vauap^la a^'^^v 
ixipa paatXtla xaOiaTY]xc. 

This reflection,— which Aristotle 
intimates that he has borrowed 
£rom some one else, though 
without saying from whom— must 
in all probability hare been founded 
upon the case of Lysander; for 
never after Lysander, was there 
any Lacedemonian admiral enjoy- 



ing a power which could by poe- 
sibility be termed exorbitant or 
dangerous. We know that during 
the later years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, much censure was 
oast upon the Lacedeemonian prac- 
tice of annually changing the 
admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 4), 

The Lacediemonians seem to 
have been impressed with these 
criticisms, for in the year 396 b.o. 
(the year before the battle of 
Knidus) they conferred upon King 
Agesilaus, who was then com- 
manding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet 
also— in order to secure unity of 
operations. This had never bees 
done before (Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 28). 
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to be taken, not from the first-bom of the lineage of Eury- 
sthenes and Prokles, but by selection out of all the Hera- 
kleids; of whom Lysander himself was one;^ and that the 
person elected ought to be not merely a descendant of 
HeraklSsy but a worthy parallel of HSraklSs himself. While 
paeans were sung to the honour of Lysander at Samos^ — 
while Chosrilxis and Antilochus composed poems *in his 
praise — ^while Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by 
Plato) entered into a formal competition of recited epic 
verses called Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikeratus 
— there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of 
Halikamassus, named Kleon,^ who wrote a discourse pro- 
ving that Lysander had well earned the regal dignity — that 
Sersonal excellence ought to prevail over legitimate 
escent — and that the ''crown ought to be laid open to 
election from the most worthy among the Herakleids. 
Considering that rhetoric was neither employed nor 
esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that 
Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse 
as an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by 
himself, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or 
defendant before the Dikastery used to arm himself with 
a speech from Lysias or Demosthenes. Kleon would make 
his court professionally through such a prose composition, 
whether the project were first recommended by himself, 
or currently discussed among a circle of admirers; while 
Lysander would probably requite the compliment by a 
reward not less munificent than that which he gave to the 
indifferent poet Antilochus. ^ And the composition would 
be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without anv definite purpose that it should 
be ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an 
audience was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, 
as we may see in Isokrates — especially in his sixth dis- 
course*, called Archidamus. 

' Plutarch, Lysand. e. 24. Per- Spartans, not limply out of the 

haps he may hare heen simply a Herakleids. This is less probable, 

member of the tribe called Hylleis, * Duris ap. Athenseum, xv. p. 

who probably called themselves 696. 

Herakleids. Some affirmed that > Plutarch, Lysand. o. 18; Pla- 

Lysander wished to cause the tarch, Agesil. c. 20. 

kings to b6 elected out of all the * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17. 
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Either from liis own ambition, or from the suggestions 
i. ^^ others, Lysander came now to conceive the 
tion of^the idea of breaking the succession of the two regal 
kings at families, and opening for himself a door to reach 
^" *• the crown, ffis projects have been character- 
ised as revolutionary; but there seems nothing in them 
which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which that 
word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spartan 
kings were in the year 400 b.o. In this view the associations 
connected with the title of king, are to a modern reader 
misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all, in 
any modern sense of the term; not only they were not ab- 
solute, but they were not even constitutional kings. They 
were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject; 
every Spartan was the member of a free Grecian community. 
The Spartan king did not govern; nor did he reign, in the 
sense of having government carried on in his name and by 
his delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on 
by the Ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, 
and occasional, though rare appeals, to the public assembly 
of citizens. The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, arrested, tried, and 
punished formisbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
He was a self-acting person, a great officer of state; en- 
joying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an uni- 
versitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but sub- 
ject to the control of the Ephors as to the way in which 
he performed these duties, i Thus, for example, it was his 

■ Aristotle (Polit. v. 1, 6) repre- ship substantially on the same 

sents justly the schemes of Ly- footing, as that on which the 

Sander as going icp6c to fiipoc xt office of the kings or suifetes of 

xtv^9at T^c icoXiTsla^* olov dpx^^ Carthage stood; who were not 

Tiva xaxaax^aat ^ dveXeiv. The hereditary, nor confined to members 

Spartan kingship is here regarded of the same family or G^ns, but 

as dpxig Ti<— one office of state, chosen out of the principal families 

among others. But Aristotle re- or Gentes. Aristotle, while com- 

gards Lysander as haring intended paring the f)a9tXei< at Sparta with 

to destroy the kingship — xaxaXoaai those at Carthage, as being gene- 

T^jv ()aaiXftlav— which does not rally analogous, pronounces in 

appear to have been the fact. The favour of the Carthaginian elec- 

plan of Lysander was to retain tion as better than the Spartan 

the kingship, but to render it hereditary transmission (Arist. 

elective instead of hereditary. He Polit. ii. 8, 2). 
wished to place the Spartan king- 
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privilege to command the army when sent on foreign ser- 
vice; yet a law was made, requiring him to take deputies 
along with him, as a council of war without whom nothing 
was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus when they 
thought fit; and they brought Fausanias to trial and punish- 
ment, for alleged misconduct in his command. ^ The only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sove- 
reign power ia the state, or shared in the exercise of go- 
vernment properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio 
in the Senate, and could vote there by proxy when they 
were not present. In ancient times, very imperfectly 
known, the Spartan kings seem really to have been sove- 
reigns; the government having then been really carried on 
by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 b.c., 
A^is and Pausaoias had become nothing more than great 
and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the 
old title of their ancestors. To throw open these here- 
ditary functions to all the members of the Herakleid Gkns, 
by election from their number, might be a change better 
' or worse: it was a startling novelty (just as it would have 
been to propose, that any of the various priesthoods, which 
were hereditary in particular families, should be made 
elective), because of the extreme attachment of the Spar- 
tans to old and sanctified customs; but it cannot properly 
be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and the 
public assemblv, might have made such a change in full 
legal form, without any appeal to violence; the kings might 
vote against it, but they would have been outvoted. And 
if the change had been made, the Spartan government 
would have remained, in form as well as in principle, just 
what it was before; although the Eurystheneid and Pro- 
kleid £amilies would have lost their privileges. It is not 
meant here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of 
great importance in the state, especially when (like Age- 
silaus) they combined with their official station a marked 
personal energy. But it is not the less true, that the asso- 
ciations, connected with the title of hxng in the modern 
mind, do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware 
that agencies of an unusual character must be employed. 
Quitting Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles 
of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya, ^ in order 

> Thucyd. ▼. 63 ; Xdn. Hellen. iii. > Diodor. ziv. 18 ; Gioero, de Divin. 
6. 26; It. 2, 1. 1. 43, 9G; Corn. Nepos, Lysand.c.S. 
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to procure, by persuasion or corruption, injunctions to the 
His in- Spartans countenancing his projects. So great 
make*him- ^^ *^® general effect of oracular iniunctions on 
self king at the Spartan mind, that KleomenSs had thus ob- 
trie8*in^ain **"^®^ ^^^ deposition of King Demaratus, — and 
to moTe the the exiled Pleistoanax, his own return; i bribery 
hi?f ^*' nr— ^^'^^'^fif ^®®° ^^ ^^^^ cases the moving impulse, 
scheme laid But CjTsauder was not equally fortunate. None 
du'ctkm'^of ' ^^ ^®8e oracles could be induced, by any offers, 
sacred'do- to Venture upon so grave a sentence as that of 
^^erf'^in' ** ^®P®*^^^fif *^® established law of succession to 
hiddenl^by the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 
a^ son of priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his 
^° ^' offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his 
proceeding ; upon which accusation Lysander was put on 
nis trial, but acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, 
I think untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried — and 
he was compelled to resort to another straftagem, yet still 
appealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. 
There had been bom some time before, in one of the cities 
of the Euxine, a youth named Silenus, whose mother affir- 
med that he was the son of Apollo; an assertion which 
found extensive credence, notwithstanding various diffi- 
culties raised by the sceptics. While making known at 
Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of 
Lysander also spread abroad the news that there existed 
sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, 
hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests; not to be touched or consulted until some genuine 
son of Apollo should come forward to claim them. With 
the connivance of some among the priests, certain oracles 
were fabricated agreeable to tne views of Lysander. The 
plan ¥ras concerted that Silenus should present himself at 
Delphi, tender the proofs of his divine parentage, and then 
claim the inspection of these hidden records; which the 
priests, after an apparently rigid scrutiny, were prepared 
to grant. Silenus would then read them aloud in the pre- 
sence of all the spectators; and one would be found among 
them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their kings 
out of all the best citizens. ^ 

■ Plutareh, Lysand. o. 25, firom 66; Thncyd. y. IS. 
Ephoms. Oompare Herod ot. yi. * Plutarch, Lysand. e. 26. 
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So nearly did this project approach to consummation, 
thatSilenos actually presented himself at Delphi, His aim at 
and put in his claim. But one of the confede- the king- 
rates either failed in his courage, or hroke down, ne^r-^* "^ 
at the critical moment; so that the hidden re- theiess he 
cords still remained hidden. Yet though Ly- pVodi'Soue* 
Bander was thus compelled to abandon his plan, influence at 
nothing was made public about it until after ^p****- 
his death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found 
temple-confederates of proper courage and cunning — when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the 
Spartans to Delphi; upon the sanction of which oracle the 
I^kurgean institutions themselves were mainly understood 
to rest. And an occasion presently arose, on which the 
proposed change might have been tried with unusual faci- 
lity and pertinence; though Lysander himself, havinff once 
miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fluence, wliich continued unabated, in giving the sceptre 
to another instead of acquiring it for himself ^ — like Mucian 
in reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 



> Tacit. Histor. L 10. «Oni ex- 
peditins faerit trader* imperinm, 
qnam obtinere." 

The general fact of the conipiraoy 
of Lysander to open for himself 
» way to the throne, appears to 
rest on very snificient testimony— 
that of Ephonis ; to whom perhaps 
the words ffaai Ttvtc in Aristotle 
may allnde, where he mentions 
this conspiracy as having been 
narrated (Polit. t. i, 6). But Flu. 
tarch, as well as K. O. MuUer 
<Hist. of Dorians, iy. •, 6) and 
others, erroneously represent the 
intrigues with the oracle as being 
resorted to after Lysander re- 
turned from accompanying Agesi- 
lauB to Asia; which is certainly 
impossible, since Lysander accom- 
panied Agesilaus out, in the 
spring of 896 b.o.— did not return 
to Greece until the spring of S95 
B.o.~and was then employed, with 
an interval not greater than four 
or Are months, on that expedition 



against Boeotia wherein he was 
slain. 

The tampering of Lysander with 
the oracle must undoubtedly hare 
taken place prior to the death of 
Agis— at some time between 403 
B.O. and 899 b.o. The humiliation 
which he receiyed in 396 b.o. firom 
Agesilaus might indeed hare led 
him to reyolre in his mind the 
renewal of his former plans, but 
he can hare had no time to do 
anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Polit. T. 6, 2) alludes to the humi- 
liation of Lysander by the kings 
as an example of incidents tending 
to raise disturbance in an aristo- 
cratical goyemment; but this hu- 
miliation probably alludes to the 
manner in which he was thwarted 
in Attica by Fausanias in 408 b.o. 
—which proceeding is ascribed by 
Plutarch to both kings, as well as 
to their jealousy of Lysander (see 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 21)— not to 
the treatment of Lysander by Age- 
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maoy ofhii 
son Leoty- 
chidds. 
Agesilani, 
seconded 
by Lysan- 
der, aspirei 
to the 
throne. 



It was apparently about a year after the campaigns 
B.O. 899. in Elis, that King Agis, now an old man, was 
Death of taken ill at Hereea in Arcadia, and carried back 
t/s artaL ^ Sparta, where he shortly afterwards expired. 
donM as to His wife Tlmsea had given birth to a son named 
the legiti- Leotychides, now a youth about fifteen years of 
age.i But the legitimacy of this youth had 
uways been suspected by Agis, who had pro* 
nounced, when the birth of the child was first 
made known to him, that it could not be his. 
He had been frightened out of his wife's bed by 
the shock of an earthquake, which was construed 
as a warning from Poseidon, and was held to be a prohi- 
bition of intercourse for a certain time; during which interval 
Leotychides was bom. This was one storv: another was, 
that the young prince was the son of Alkibiades, bom 
during the absence of Agis in his command at Dekeleia. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though origin- 
ally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychides, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fiUly recognised him; 
especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness. 2 As in the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier 3 — advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly- 
Sander, to exclude Leotychicfes, and occupy the throne 
himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of Kin^ Archidamus, not by 
Character Lampito the mother of Agis, but by a second 
of Age- wife named Eupolia. He was now at the mature 
siiaus. j^gg q£ forty,* and having been brought up with- 

out any prospect of becoming king — at least until very 



siiaus in 896 b.o. The mission of 
Lysander to the despot Dionysiut 
at Syracnse (Plutarch, Lysand. o. 2) 
must also haye taken place prior 
to the death of Agis in 399 b.o. 
whether before or after the failure 
of the stratagem at Delphi, is un- 
certain ; perhaps after it. 

' The age of Leotychidds is ap- 
proximately marked by the date 
of the presence of Alkibiadfis at 
Sparta 4U— 418 B.C. The mere ru- 
mour, true or false, that this young 



man was the son of Alkibiaddi, 
may be held sufScient as chrono- 
logical eyidence to certify his age. 

* Xen.Hellen.iiL3,2;Fau8anias» 
ill. 8. 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 8. 

* Herodot. ▼. 66. 

* I confess I do not understand 
how Xenophon can afSrm, in his 
Agesilaus, L 6, 'ATtjaiXaoc xoivuv 
Sti ftev vioc u>v Sxuxt x^c PaaiXsUc 
For he himself says (ii. 28), and 
it seems well established, that 
Agesilaus died at the age of aboT« 
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recent times — ^had passed through the nnmitigated rigour 
of Spartan drill and training. He was distinguished for 
all Spartan virtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in 
the performance of his trying exercises, military as well as 
civil — emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor — 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in endu- 
ring hardship — simplicity ana frugality in all his personal 
habits — extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens. Towards his personal friei^ or adherents, he 
was remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for unscru- 
pulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influence 
in screening their mjustices or shortcomings; while he was 
comparatively })lacabie and generous in dealing with rivals 
at home, nothwithstanding his eagerness to be first in every 
sort of competition. ^ His manners were cheerful and po- 
pular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though he laboured under 
the additional defect of lameness on one leg,^ which ac« 
counts for his constant refusal to suffer his statue to be taken. * 
He was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passion for superiority and 
power. 

In spite of liis rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had 
never yet been tried in any military command, though he 
had probably served in the army either at Dekeleia or in 
Asia. Much of his character therefore lay as yet undis- 
closed. And his popularity may perhaps have been the 
greater at the moment when the throne became vacant, 
inasmuch as, having never been put in a position to excite 
jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accomplishments, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein even 
the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, so complete was the self-constraint, and the habit of 
smothering emotions, generated by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time 
know hiuL He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 

80 (Plutftroh, AgesU. c. 40); and It appears that the mother of 

hit death must hare been about Agesilaus was a very small woman, 

360 B.C.. and that Archidamus had incurred 

* Platarcb, Agesilaus, o. 2—5; the oensure of the Ephors, on that 
Xenoph. Agesil. yii. 3 ; Plutarch, especial ground, for marrying her. 
Apophth. Laconic, p. 212 D. • Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7; Plutarch 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2 ; Xenoph. Agesil. c. 2. 
Agesil. Tiii. 1. 

VOL. IX. ^ 
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friends, ^ both having been placed as boys in the same herd 
or troop for the purposes of discipline; a strong illustra- 
tion of the equalising character of this discipline, since we 
know that Lysander was of poor parents and condition. 2 
He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a 
disposition particularly gentle and manageable; and this 
was his main inducement for espousing the pretensions of 
the latter to the throne, after the decease of Agis. Ly- 
sander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus became king, 
on a great increase of his own influence, and especially on 
a renewed mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, 
at least as real chief under the titular headship of the new 
king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which 
Conflicting ^^^ays marked the funeral of a king of Sparta 
pretensions were terminated, 3 and the day arrived for in- 
?auB a?d stallation of a new king, Agesilaus, under the 
Leoty- promptings of Lysander, stood forward to con- 

chidfiB. Jggi iJjQ legitimacy and the title of Leotychides, 

and to claim the sceptre for himself— a true Herakleid, 
brother of the late king Agis. Li the debate, which pro- 
bably took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate but before the assembled citizens besides — Ly- 
sander warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know much. We 
cannot doubt that the mature age and excellent reputation 
of Agesilaus would count as a great recommendation, when 
set against an untried vouth; and this was probably the 
real point (since the relationship of both was so near) upon 
which decision turned;* for the legitimacy of Leotychides 
was positively asseverated by his mother Timsea,^ and we 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred 
to the Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood 
much in the way of Agesilaus — his personal deformity. A 
lame king of Sparta nad never yet been known. And if 

> Plutarch, Ageeil. c. 2. elXaov xal xcp yivti xal x^ iper^, Ac. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2. • Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, ^. This 

* Zenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 1. statement contradicts the talk im- 

* Plutarch, Lysand. o. 22 ; Plat- puted to Timaea by Duris (Plutarch, 
arch, Agesil. o. 3; Zen. Hellen. Agesil. e. 8 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 
iii. 3, 2; Xen. Agesil. 1. 5— xplvaaa 23). 

4 icAXic dvticixX7]T6Ttpov ttvai 'AyT)- - 
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we turn back more than a century to the occurrence of a si- 
milar deformity in one of theBattiad princes atKyrenS, < we 
see the Kyrenians taking it so deeply to heart, ^ . 
that they sent to ask advice from Delphi, and taken 
to invite the Mantineian reformer Demonax. Jf**^!**^, 
Over and above this sentiment of repugnance, on \he*'** 
too, the gods had specially forewarned Sparta gF®^"*** **' 
to beware of "a lame rei^" Diopeithes, ness^"**' 
a prophet and religious adviser of high re- S'*®^^ J*'^" 
putation, advocated the cause of Leotychides. D?opeithdi 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, r®\^**®f 
that "with all her pride she must not suflFer terpreta"" 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing ;2 *Jon of 
for if she did so, unexampled suflFering and ^**° *'* 
ruinous wars would long beset her." This prophecy 
had already been once invoked, about eighty years earlier,' 
but with a very diflFerent interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders, like Themistokles or Lysander, it was an ac- 
complishment of no small value to be able to elude incon- 
venient texts or intractable religious feelings, by expository 
ingenuity. And Lysander here raised his voice (as The- 
mistokles had done on the momentous occasion before the 
battle of Salamis^), to combat the professional expositors; 
contending that by ''a lame reign," the god meant, not a 
bodily defect in the king — which might not even be con- 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt* — but the 
reign of any king who was not a genuine descendant of 
Herakles. 

The influence of Lysander, « combined doubtlesa with 



1 Herodot. iy. 161. AicSi^axo 8i 
•CT)v PaaiXTjtyjv too 'ApxeoiXsto 6 italc 

BdTTOC) X°^*^ "^^ ****^ **^ °^* "P'f*" 
Kouc. Ol 81 KupTjvaTot icp6c ttjv 
-xaTaXafiouaav auft^opvjv Int^- 
«ov ic AsXfoOc, iicstpif]90(iLivou< Svxiva 
Tp6icov xaTaoTYiadfAtvoi xiXXioxa ftv 
cixioitv. 

* Plntaroh, Lysand. c. 32; Plut- 
areb, Agesil. c. 8; Pausan. iii. 8, 6. 

* Diodor. xi. 60. 

• Heiodot. Til. U3. 

• Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 3. (be o&x 
otoiTO) Tov 9t6v TooTo xcXsoKiv fuXd- 
^aoOat, lAT) icpooictaiaac tic ^u)- 



Xtuff^, dXXa (xaXXov, («.f) odx &v 
Tou Y^'^ouc (JaoiXsuo'o. 

Congenital lameness would be 
regarded as a mark of divine dis- 
pleasure, and therefore a disquali. 
fication ftom the throne, as in the 
case of Battus of Kyrdnd aboye 
noticed. But the words x^^^ ^^' 
olXfiia were general enough to coyer 
both the cases— superinduced as 
well as congenital lameness. It is 
upon this that Lysander founds his 
inference — that the god did not 
mean to allude to bodily lameness 
at all. 

• Pausanias, iii. 8, 6; Plutarch, 

F 2 
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a preponderance of sentiment already tending towards 
Agesilaus, caused this effort of interpretative subtlety to 
Agesiians be welcomed as convincing, and led to the no- 
M kin'*^* mination of the lame candidate as king. There 
raspioi^onfl was however a considerable minority, to whom 
this decision appeared a sin against the gods 
and a mockery of the oracle. And though the 
murmurs of such dissentients were kept down 
by the ability and success of Agesilaus during 
the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 
last years, calamity and humiliation were poured thickly 
upon this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly 
round to their view. Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, 
with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last,i and that Sparta was 
justly punished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the 
distinct and merciful warning vouchsafed to her, about the 
mischiefs of a "lame reign." 2 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired 
the large property left by the late Eling Asis; 
^<>P°^" of *^ acquisition which enabled him to display his 
AgesiiauB- generosity by transferring half of it at once to 
^^fesTh'e**^*' "^^ maternal relatives — for the most part poor 
Ephors- persons. 3 The popularity acquired by this step 
hiB great -^^s still farther increased by his manner of con- 
n uence a ^^^^^jj^ himself towards the Ephors and Senate. 
Between these magistrates and the kings there 
was generallv a bad understanding. The kings, 
not having lost the tradition of the plenary 
power once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed 
as much haughty reserve as they dared, towards 
an authority now become essentially superior to their own. 



8parta— his 
energy, 
combined 
with un- 
scmpulous 
partisan- 
ship. 



Agesil. c 8; Plutarch, Lysand. e. 
es ; Justin, ri. fi. 

' '15' olov, io natStCi np09i|iiSsv 
&9ap 

T0&1COC t6 9s6«po«ov ^|iW 

T^c KaXatfixou upovolac, 

*0v iXaxsv, Ac. 

This ii a splendid chorus of the 
Trachinisa of BophoklAs (822) pro- 
claiming their sentiments on the 
awful death of Hffraklds, in the 
tunic of Nessus, which has just 
been announced as about to happen. 



« Plutarch. Agesil. c.80 ; Plutarch, 
Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. 
'AjTiolXaoc 8i Tt|v ^aoiXtiav iSo^e 
Xa^iiv, oGxt td icpoc Osouc &|&s|&icto<, 
o6Tt xa iip6< iv8p(unouci xplvac vo- 
ScUc Amotux^S^v, &v ui6v a6xoo iici- 
fisi^Kv 6 aSsX^^c 7vi^9iov, x6v 6i 
XpT)9(i.6v «axeipu>vtuad(iLtvoc x6v icepl 
x^c Xu>X6xT]xoc. Again, lb. c. 2. 8i 
'AY>]olXaov iKioxixv)«s t<jp xP^'f^V 
Auoorvfipoc* 

> Xen. Agesil. !▼. 5; Plutarch, 
Ages. c. 4. 
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But AgesilauB — not less from his own pre-established 
habits, than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his 
title — adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. He 
not only took pains to avoid collision with the Ephors, but 
showed marked deference both to their orders and to their 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared; 
he conciliated bothEphors and senators by timely presents. ^ 
By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact ob- 
servance of the laws and customs, ^ he was himself the 
greatest vainer. Combined with that ability and energy 
in which ne was never deficient, it ensured to him more 
real power than had ever fallen to the lot of any king of 
Sparta; power, not merely over the military operations 
abroad which usually fell to the kings--but also over the 
policy of the state at home. On the increase and main- 
tenance of that real power, his chief thoughts were con- 
centrated; new dispositions generated by kingship, which 
had never shown themselves in him before. Despising, 
like Lysander, both money, luxury, and all the outward 
show of power — he exhibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartan 
simplicity, carried almost to afiPectation, in diet, clothing, 
and general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted 
in the exercise of dominion through the medium of knots 
or factions of devoted partisans, whom he rarely scrujjled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. 
Though an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny 
and still less to plunder, for his own benefit — Agesilaus 
thus made himself the willing instrument of both, for the 
benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whose power 
and consequence he identified with his own.' 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta 
was at the maximum of her power, holding nearly all the 
Grecian towns as subject allies, with or without tribute. 
She was engaged in the task (as has already been mentioned) 
of protecting the Asiatic Ghreeks against the Persian sa- 
traps in their neighbourhood. And the most interesting 
portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness 
with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability with 

> Plutarch, Agesil. o. 4. conioa, p. 209 F->212 B. 

* Xen. Agesil. ,vii. 2. See the incident alluded to by 

« Isokratds, Orat. t. (Philipp.) a. Theopompus ap. Atheneeum, siii. 

100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 8, p. 609. 

13-23; Plutarch, Apophthegm. La- 
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which he conducted, this ^eat Pan-hellenio duty. It 
will be seen that success in his very promising career 
was intercepted ^ by his bad factious subservience to par- 
tisans, at home and abroad — by his unmeasured thirst for 
Spartan omnipotence — and his indiflference or aversion to 
any generous scheme of combination with the cities depen- 
dent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous 
B.0. 898-897. iutomal conspiracy with which Sparta was 
Dangerous threatened. The "lame reign" was at yet less 
oonspiracy than twelve months old, when Affesilaus, being 
terror-'**" engaged in sacrificing at one of ttie established 
striking state Solemnities, was apprised by the officiating 
sacrifices, prophet, that the victims ' exhibited menacing 
symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the most formidable 
character. A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise; 
and on the third the terrified prophet exclaimed, "Agesi- 
laus, the revelation before us imports that we are actually 
in i^e midst of our enemies." They still continued to 
sacrifice, but victims were now offered to the averting 
and preserving gods, with prayers that these latter, by 
tutelary interposition, would keep off the impending 
peril. At length, after much repetition and great diffi- 
culty, favourable victims were obtained; the meaning of 
which was soon made clear. Five days aftei*wards, an in- 
former came before the Ephors, communicating the secret, 
that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organised by 
a citizen named Kinadon.^ 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, 
Ch ct ^^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^*^ select number called the 
and'posi- Equals or the Peers. It has already been 
tion of the mentioned that inequalities had been gradually 

chief cou- . * t/» j •!• c c^ i. 

spirator growing up amoug qualified citizens of Sparta^ 
Kinadon— tending tacitly to set apart a certain number of 
parties at them under the name of The Peers, and all the 
Sparta— rest Under the correlative name of The Inferiors, 
number ^'l Besides this, since the qualification of every 
maicon- family lasted only so long as the citizen could 
furnish a given contribution for himself and his 
sons to the public mess-table, and since industry of every 
kind was inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling im- 

* IsokratAs (Orat. t. utsup.) makes a remark in substance the same. 

• Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 8, 4. 
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posed upon all of them — the natural consequence was, that 
in each generation a certain number of citizens became 
disfranchised and dropped off. But these disfranchised 
men did not become Perioeki or Helots. They were still 
citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, might be 
at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man;^ 
80 that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known 
under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a 
young man of remarkable strength and courage, who had 
discharged with honour his duties in the Lykurgean dis- 
cipline, ^ and had imbibed from it that sense of personal 
equali^, and that contempt of privilege, which its theory 
as well as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all 
exactness of duty performed, he found that the constitution, 
as practically wodced, excluded him from the honours and 
distinctions of the state; reserving them for the select ci- 
tizens known under the name of Peers. And this exclusion 
had become more marked and galling since the formation 
of the Spartan empire after the victory of -ZEgospotami; 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties and 
others) all monopolised by the Peers, had been so much 
multiplied. Debarred from the great political prizes, 
Elinadon was still employed by the Ephors, in conse- 
quence of his hiffh spirit and mUitary sufficiency, in that 
standing force which they kept for maintaining order at 
home. 3 He had been tne agent ordered on several of 
those arbitrary seizures whidi they never scrupled to 
employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. 
But this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, probs^ly, by 
bringing him into close contact with the men in authority, 
it contributed to lessen his respect for them. He desired 

' Bee Oh. ▼!. of this Hiitory. theory ; wherehy erery oitisen, who 

3 Zen. Hellen. iii. 8, 6. 06to< xigoronsly discharged his duty in 

(Kinadon) 5' ^v vtavlaxoc xal to the public drill, belonged to the 

tlioc xotl Tijv ^X^"* ti^P^ovtoc, o6 number (De Bep. Lac. x. 7). 

fiilvTOt Turv 6ffcoi<Dv. There was a yariance between 

The meaning of the term 01 the theory and the practice. 

6|i.oioi fluctuates in Xenophon; it * Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 9. TicT]pe- 

sometimes, as here, is used to sig- T7)xtt 8t xal &XX' ^8y] 6 Kivd8u>v toIc 

nify the priyileged Peers^again 'E^dpoic toiauxa. iii. 8, 7. Oi auv 

De Bepub. Laced. :Uii. 1 ; and Anab. xtxaYfitvoi >)fi.u)v (Xinadon says) 

ir. 6, 14. Sometimes again it is autot 8itXa xixTi^|xiQa. 
used agreeably to the Lykurgean 
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''to be inferior to no man in Sparta** ^ — and his conspiracy 
was undertaken to realise this object by breaking up the 
constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general 
Police of insecurity which pervaded the political society 
the Ephon of Laconia, the £phors maintained a secret 
tion^uid*" P<>lice and system of espionage which reached 
before its heiffht of unscrupulous efficiency under the 

them. ^i^ie of ^Yj^q Kr^pteia. Such precautions were 

now more than ever requisite; for the changes in the prac- 
tical working of Spartan politics tended to multiply the 
number of malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors as well 
as the Perioeki and the Neodamodes (manumitted Kelots), 
into one common antipathy with the Kelots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus 
sure of encouragement and reward, and the man who now 
Game to the Ephors either was really an intimate friend 
of Kinadon, or had professed himself such in order to elicit 
the secret. ''Kinadon (said he to the Ephors) brought me 
to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me count 
how many Spartans there '^ were therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. 
Upon my asking him why he desired me to count them, 
he replied — Because these are the men, and the only men, 
whom you have to look upon as enemies ;2 all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and 
comrades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or 
two Spartans whom we met in the- roads, or who were 
lords in the country districts, as our only enemies; every 
one else around uiem being friendly to our purpose.** 
"How many did he tell you were the accomplices actually 
privy to the scheme?** — asked the Ephors. "Only a 
few (was the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy: 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around 
them were accomplices — Inferiors, Perioeki, Neodamodes, 
and Helots, all alike; for whenever any one among these 
classes talked about a Spartan, he could not disguise his 

1 Zen. Hellexu ill. 8, 11. fAi)6«v6<: Aristotle (Polit. t. 6, 2)—^ Stotv 

^TTU>v etvai td>v iv Aaxt6al(i.ovi~>waB avdp<u6Y)c tic tt»v («.ij l^ttixD tu>v 

ihe declaration of Einadon when xipL«I>v, olov Kivdduiv 6'tv]v iit 'A7Y)- 

gelied «nd qnestioned by the aiXdou auati^oac iiclGiatv iicl xo6< 

Ephors concerning his purposes. SicapTtdxac. 

Substantially it coincides with * Xen. Hellen. lii. 8, 6. 
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intense antipathy — ^he talked as if he could eat the Spar- 
tans raw." 1 

^But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon 
upon getting arms?" "His language was (replied ^^^^ 
the witness) — We of the standing force nave spreftd dii- 
our own arms all ready; and here are plenty of JJJ^q*^ 
knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes upon by 
— on sale in this market-place, to suit an in- the oon- 
surgent multitude: besides, every man who tills *^ 
the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which 
will serve as weapons in case of need; especially in a 
struggle with enemies themselves unarmed." On being 
asked what was the moment fixed for execution — the wit- 
ness could not tell; he had been instructed only to remain 
on the spot, and be ready. > 

It aoes not appear that this man knew the name of 
any person concerned, except Kinadon himself. Aiann of 
So deeply were the Ephors alarmed, that they ^J^Jj**®" 
re&ained from any formal convocation even of manoauYTes 
what was called the Lesser Assembly — includ- J** appre- 
ing the Senate, of which the kings were mem- Kinadon 
bers ex officio, and perhaps a few other prin- pri^»t«iy» 
cipal persons besides. But the members of this assembly 
were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency; Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest 
Kinadon at once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his 
accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would be thus 
admonished either to break out in insurrection, or at least 
to make their escape. But an elaborate stratagem was 
laid for arresting him out of Sparta, without, the knowledge 
of his accomplices. The Ephors, calling him before them, 
professed to confide to him (as they had done occasionally 
before) a mission to go to Anion (a Laconian town on the 
frontier towards Arcadia and Tripnylia) and there to seize 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. 8, 6. A6toI 86). The Greeki did not think 

fiiivToi icaotv ifaaav auveiiivai xal themseWes obliged to restrain the 

•TXu>aiv xal vto8affcU>6tai, xal rote bico- fall expression of Tindiotire feel- 

pLtloai, xal xoK nepiolxoic* Sicou T&p ing* The poet Theognis wishes, 

iv toOxotc tt< X6yo< Y^votxo nipl "that he may one day come to 

SnapTtatcbv, ouSiva SuvaaOai xpuicxiiv drink the blood of those who had 

t6 {AT) o6x f)8i(oc &v xal u>ptu>v ill-used him" (t. 349 Gaisf.). 

itf9lttv a6xu>v. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 7. 8x( iiet- 

The expression is Homeric— u>|a6v 8'V)pttiv ol ieapT)77tXptivov t(i). 
^pptbOoic npiafjLOv, Ac. (Iliad. It. 
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some parties designated by name in a formal SkytalS or 
warrant; including some of the Aulonite Perioeki — some 
Helots — and one other person by name, a woman of pe- 
culiar beauty resident at the place, whose influence was 
understood to spread disaffection among all the LacedsB- 
monians who came thither, old as well as young. ^ When 
Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with him on 
the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they 
were picking out companions with views hostile to him^ 
desired him to go to the HippagretSs (or commander of 
the 300 youthful guards called Horsemen, though they 
were not really mounted) and ask for the first six or seven 
men of the guards who might happen to be in the way. 
But they (the Ephors) had already held secret communi- 
cation with the Hippaffretes, and nad informed him both 
whom they wished to be sent, and what the persons sent 
were to do. They then dispatched Kinadon on his pre- 
tended mission, telling him tnat they should place at his 
disposal three carts, in order that he might more easily 
bringhome the prisoners. 

J^inadon began his journey to Anion, without the 
Kinadon is Smallest suspicion of the plot laid for him by 
the Ephors; who, to make their purpose sure, 
sent an additional body of the guards after him, 
to quell any resistance which might possibly 
arise. But their stratagem succeeded as com- 
pletely as they could desire. He was seized on 
the road, by those who accompanied him osten- 
sibly for his pretended mission. These men 
interrogated him, put him to the torture, » and heard from 



seizedjin' 
terro gated, 
and exe- 
cuted— his 
aocom- 
plioes are 
arrested, 
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> Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 8. 'ATajtiv 
H ixdXeuov xal t^v TUvatxa, ^ xaX- 
XloxT) (tiv cXcYiTO adT69t elvai, Xu- 
fjLalveoOai hi etpxet touc dfixvoufii- 
vouc Aax68ai(jLovtu>v xal icpi9()uTipooc 

Xal VMOTipOUQ. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at 
Sparta were not mounted; they 
were a select body of 300 youthful 
citizens, employed either on home 
police or on foreign serrice. 

Bee Herodot. Tiii. 124 : Strabo, x. 
p. 481 ; K. O. MtiUer, History of 
the Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12. s. 6, 6. 



• Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. 

"ElAeXXov 8i ol auXXa()6vTec aoT6y 
fjiiv xaxix^^v, to6c 6e ^uveiSoTac, 
icu96)ievot aOxou, 7pd:{>avTec 
aicoicd(jLiceiv tiqv TaxlffTTjv toi? 
ctpopoic. 05tu> 6' ilyio'* ol Sfopoi 
icpoc t6 iipaYfxa, ujots xal (lopdv 
InnscDv eitepi'j'av toic en* A6Xu>vo<. 
'Eicsi 6' slXif](iL(jievoo tou dvSpoc '^xev 
iicneuC) <p6pu>v xd 6v6)iaTa (I>y 
KtvdSuJv ani^ pa^tf napaxp^fta 
•t6v xe fidvTiv Ttodficvov xal tooc 
cicixaiptu>tdTouc ^uvtXd|ji3«vov. 'Qc 
6' arriyHri 6 Kivd5u)v, xal fiX«YX*'fO> 
xal u>(jloX6y6i ndvia, xol xooc 5«v- 
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hb lips the names of his accomplices; the list of whom they 
wrote down, and forwarded by one of the guards to Sparta. 



TO, tI xal PouX6ftivoc rauxa icpixtot ; 
PolynnuB (ii. 14, 1) in his ao- 
eount of this transaction, expressly 
mentions that the Hippeis or gnards 
who accompanied Kinadon, put 
him to the torture (axpe^XwaavTSc) 
when they seized him, in order 
to extort the names of his accom- 
plioes. Even without express testi- 
mony, we might pretty confidently 
haye assumed this. From a man 
of spirit like Kinadon, the chief 
of a conspiracy, they were not 
likely to obtain such betrayal 
without torture. 

I had aifirmed that in the des- 
cription of this transaction giyen 
by Xenophon, it did not appear 
whether Kinadon was able to write 
or not. My assertion was contro- 
▼erted by Colonel Mure (in his 
Beply to my Appendix), who cited 
the words <pipu>v xa 6/6|jkaxa (I>v 
Kiva8u>v diciYpafpt, as contain- 
ing an affirmation from Xenophon 
that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgement , these words, 
taken in conjunction with what 
precedes, and with the probabili- 
ties of the fact, described , do not 
contain shch an affirmation. 

The guards were instructed to 
seise Kinadon , and after having 
heard frvm Kinadon who his ae- 
CMnplictB toerty to wriU tht naiMB 
dovon and send them to the Ephora. 
It is to be presumed that they 
executed these instructions as gi- 
yen; the more so, as what they 
were commanded to do was at 
once the safest and the most na- 
tural proceeding. For Kinadon 
was a man distinguished for per- 
sonal stature and courage (x6 sI6oc 
xal XTJv '|oxt)v e&pwaxo^ , iii. 8, 6), 
SO that those who seised him < 



would find it an indispensable 
precaution to pinion his arms. 
Assuming even that Kinadon could 
write— yet if he were to write, he 
must hare his right arm ftree. 
And why should the guards take 
this risk, when all which the Eph. 
ors required was, that Kinadon 
should pronounce the names, to be 
written down by others P With a 
man of the qualities of Kinadon, 
it probably required the most in- 
tense pressure to force him to be- 
tray his comrades, eyen by word 
of mouth; it would probably be 
more difficult still, to force him 
to betray them by the more de- 
liberate act of writing. 

I conceiyethat ijxiv (icici&c, ^ipcov 
xa 6v6(i.axa d»v 6 KivdSwv dicerpa'^e 
is to be construed with reference 
to the preceding sentence, and 
announces the carrying into effect 
of the instructions then reported 
as giyen by the Ephors. "A guard 
came, bearing the names of those 
whom Kinadon had giyen in." It 
is not necessary to suppose that 
Kinadon had written down these 
names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration 
of Andokidfis (De Mysteriis), Py- 
thonikus giyes information of a 
mock celebration of the mysteries, 
committed by Alkibiadds and 
others ; citing as his witness the 
slaye Andromachus ; who is accord- 
ingly produced, and states to the 
assembly vivd voce what he bad 
seen and who were the persons 
present — Uptuxoc picv o&toc (An- 
dromachus) xaoxa i|AiQvuoe, xal 
diciYpa^pe xo6xouc (s. 13). It 
is not here meant to affirm 'that 
the slaye Andromachus wrote down 
the names of these persons, which 
• he had the moment before publicly 
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The Ephors, on receiving it, immediately arrested the par- 
ties principally concerned, especially the prophet Tisame« 
nus; and examined them along with Kinadon, as soon as 
he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, amon^ 
other questions, what was his purpose in setting on foot 
the conspiracy; to which he replied — **I wanted to be in- 
ferior to no man at Sparta." His punishment was not long 
deferred. Having been manacled with a clog round his 
neck to which his hands were made fast — he was in this 
condition conducted round the city, with men scourging 
and pricking him during the progress. His accomplices 
were treated in like manner, and at length all of them were 
put to death. 1 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of 
Dan erous *^® Unsuccessful conspiracy. He probably de- 
discontent rivod his information from Agesilaus himself; 
^^^8^* rt^ since we cannot easily explain how he could 
^* *' have otherwise learnt so much about the most 
secret manoeuvres of the Ephors, in a government pro- 
verbial for constant secrecy, like that of Sparta. The 
narrative opens to us a glimpse, though sadly transient 
and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spartan go- 
announced to the assembly. It as well as one who could. He 
is by the words ini-fpa'^t toutouc informed against a certain person 
that the orator describes the public as delinquent ; he informed of cer- 
oral announcement made by An- tain articles of property, as be- 
dromaohus , which was formally longing to the estate of one whose 
noted down by a secretary, and property had been confiscated to 
which led to legal consequences the city. The information, as well 
against the persons whose names as the name of the informer, was 
were given in. taken down by the official person 

8o again, in the old law quoted —whether the informer could him- 
by Demosthenes (adv. Makart. p. self write or not. 
1068), 'AnoYpa<p^Tu>8sT6v|jLY)icotouvTa It appears to me that Kinadon, 
xauxa 6 f)ouX6|jLSvo< icp6( tov fip^ovxa ; having been interrogated, told to 
and in Demosthends adv. Kikostrat. the guards who first seized him, 
p. 1247. *A ix Tu>v v6(tu>v xtp ISttbx^ the names of his accomplices— just 
T(() dnoYpi'^avTi Y^T''''^°'^« "^^ ic6Xct as he told these names afterwards 
d<pl7][«.i: compare also tiysias, De to the Ephors (xal tou< ^uvst^dta^ 
Bonis Aristophanis, Or. xix. s. 63; (X«7t); and this, whether he was, 
it Is not meant to affirm that 6 or was not, able to write; a point, 
dnOYpacpu>v was required to per- which the passage of Xenophon 
form his process in writing, or was noway determines, 
necessarily able to write. A citizen ' Xenoph. Hellen. iii. S, 11. 
who could not write might do this, 
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vemment. Wewereaware, from earlier eyidences, of great 
discontent prevailing amonff the Helots, and to a certain 
extent among the PericekL JBut the incident here described 
presents to us the first manifestation of a body of mal- 
contents among the Spartans themselves; malcontents 
formidable both from energy and position, like Kinadon 
and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state of disaffected 
feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an impres- 
sive proof is afforded by the case of that beautiful woman 
who was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at 
Aulon; not less than by the passionate expressions of 
hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer himself. 
Though little is known about the details, yet it seems that 
the tendency of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both 
power and property in the hands of an oligarchy ever nar- 
rowing among the citizens; thus aggravating the dangers 
at home, even at the time when the power of the 
state was greatest abroad, and preparing the way for that 
irreparable humiliation which oegan with the defeat of 
Leuktra. 

It can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread 
discontent came to the knowledge of the Ephors ^ ^ ^^ 
tiban that which is specially in£cated in Xeno- 
phon. And such discovery may probably havebeen one of the 
motives (as had happened in 424 b.c. on occasion of the 
expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet 
for brave malcontents on distant and lucrative military 
service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia 
Minor for near three years, against Tissap hemes proceed - 
and Phamabazus, with so much efficiency and ings of Der- 
success, as both to protect the Asiatic Q-reeks aJ" Phwua- 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues bazas in 
which those satraps either transmitted to court '^®*** 
or ei\}oyed themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone up 
to Susa (during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 b.c), 
and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted under 
himself and Tissaphemes in 396 b.c. against Derkyllidas 
in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the maritime war 
against Sparta. ^ 

' Diodor. ziv. 39 ; Xen. Hellen iii. 3, IS. 
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It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of 
Persian pre- Konon, who havinff saved himself with nine 
forrevTving triremes from the defeat of ^gospotami, had 
remained for the last seven years under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis in 
Cyprus. Konon, having married at Salamis, and 
having a son ^ bom to nim there, indulged but 
faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 
when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, thd Per- 
sians again became eager for an efficient admiral and fledt 
on the coast of AsiaJkunor. Through representations from 
Phamabazus, as well as from Evagoras in Cyprus — and 
through correspondence of the latter with the G-reek 
physician Ktesias, who wished to become personally em- 
ployed in the negotiation, and who seems to have had con- 
siderable influence with Queen Parysatis^ — orders were 
obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phoenicia and 
Kilikia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. 
While that officer began to show himself, and to act with 
such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty in 
number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Elilikia to Kaunus^ — further preparations were vigorously 
prosecuted in the Phoenician ports, in order to make up 
the fleet to 300 sail.^ 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equip- 
Agesiiaus ment reached Sparta — in an age of the world 
when diplomatic residents were as yet unknown. 
A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having 
visited the Phoenician ports for trading purposes, 
Lysander. brought back to Sparta intelligence of the pre- 
parations which he had seen, sufficient to excite much 
uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel among 



is sent with 
a land-foroe 
to Asia, 
accom- 
panied by 
Ly 



' Lyslas, Drat. xix. (De Bonis 
Aristophanis) s. 88. 

'See Ktesias, Vragmenta Persica, 
o. 63, ed. B&hr; Plutarch, Artax. 
o. 21. 

We cannot make oat these cir- 
cumstances with any distinctness; 
bttt the general fact is plainly 
testified, and is besides very prob- 
able. Another Grecian surgeon 
(besides Ktesias) is mentioned as 
ooncemed— Polykritus of Mend6; 



and a Kretan dancer named Zeno 
—both established at the Persian 
court. 

There is no part of the narratire 
of Ktesias, the loss of which is so 
much to be regretted as this; re- 
lating transactions, in which ho 
was himself concerned, and seem* 
ingly giving original letters. 

■ Diodor. xiv. S9-79. 

« Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 1. 
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themselves , and communicating with their neighbouring 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood 
forward as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land- 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. 
He proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan 
citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers; 
2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the 
Ephors were probably glad to send away, and who would 
be selected from the bravest and most formidable; and 
6000 hoplites from the land-allies, to whom the prospect 
of a rich service against Asiatic enemies would be tempt- 
ing. Of these tlmrty Spartans Lysander intended to be 
leader, and thus reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over Agesilaus, to exercise the real command himself with- 
out the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian 
arms, either by land or sea. He looked upon the announ- 
cement of the Phoenician fleet to be an empty threat, as 
it had so often proved in the mouth of Tissaphem^s during 
the late war; wnile the Gyreian expedition had inspired 
him further with ardent hopes of another successful Ana- 
basis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast 
inwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
newly-acquired ascendency in re-establishing everywhere 
the Dekarchies, which had excited such intolerable hatred 
and exercised so much oppression, that even the Ephors 
had refused to lend positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or modified. ^ 
If the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less stained 
by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic 
in its aim, than that of Lysander — it was at the same time 
yet more unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great 
King, whom he dreamt of dethroning, or at least of ex- 
pelling from Asia Minor and the coast. 2 So powerful 
was the influence exercised by theCyreian expedition over 
the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks; 
80 sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of 
Agesilaus, for which no one before had given him 
credit 

■ Xen. Hellen. fil. 4, 8. Xen. Agesilaus, I. 86. iittvou>v xal 

• Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 1. iXiil5a< iXictCuiv x«TaXOo«iv t^jv 4icl xtjv *EX- 

Ixevta (i.8Y(lX.a« aip-^^attv ^aotXia, Ac Xd8a oTpaxeoaaoav «p6Tspov ipxV*f 

Compare iv. 2, 3. Ao. 
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Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men 
Large plans i^^ Greece, it turned out to be rash and impro- 
of Agesi- vident, so far as the stability of the Lacedaemo- 
conquest in T^^^^^ empire was concerned. That empire ought 
the Interior to have been made sure by sea, where its real 
of Asia. danger lay, before attempts were made to ex- 
tend it by new inland acquisitions. And except for pur- 
poses of conquest, there was no need of further reinforce- 
ments in Asia Minor; since Derkyllidas was already there 
with a force competent to make head against the satraps. 
Nevertheless the LacedsBmonians embraced the plan eagerly ; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the subject 
cities, by the partisans of Lysander and in concert with 
him, to entreat that Agesilaus might be placed at the head 
of the expedition, with as large a force as he required. ^ 

No difGiculty probably was found in levying the pro- 
General posed number of men from the allies, since ta^e 
willingness was great promise of plunder for the soldiers in 
Ppartan Asia. But the altered position of Sparta with 
allies to rospect to her most powerful allies was betrayed 
«7edition® ^y **^® refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, 
bat refusai to take any part in the expedition. The refusal 
Theses ^^ Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly on 
Corinth', the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagration 
and Athens, of one of the temples in the city; and that of 
Athens, on the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet 
repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to 
conceive some hope from the projects of Konon.2 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to 
take the command and pass into Asia, lent pe- 
culiar importance to the enterprise. The Spartan 
kings, in their function of leaders of Greece, 
conceived themselves to have inherited the 
sceptre of Agamemnon and Orestes; 3 and Age- 
silaus, especially, assimilated his expedition to 
a new Trojan war — an effort of united Greece, 
for the purpose of taking vengeance on the 
common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. 
The sacrifices having been found favourable, 
Agesilaus took measures for the transit of the troops from 
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* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 6. 
« Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 6 ; Pansan. 
iii. 9, 1. 



* Herodot. i. 68; vii. 169; Pausan. 
iii. 16, 6. 
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various ports to Ephesus. But he himself, with one di- 
vision, touched in his way at Geraestus, the southern point 
ofEubcea; wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at 
Aulis, the port of Bceotia where Agamemnon had offered 
his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and 
began the sacrifice, without asking permission from the 
Thebans; moreover he was accompanied by his own pro- 
phet, who conducted the solemnities in a manner not con- 
sistent with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel 
of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the Theb^uis, 
resenting the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of armed 
men, and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice. ^ Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably 
considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hellenic character of a second 
Agamemnon; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time 
when Derkyllidas had recently concluded his , o. sm. 
last armistice with TissaphemSs and Pharna- Arrival of 
bazus; an armistice intended to allow time for Agesilaus 
mutual communication both with Sparta and t^he^ocm-"' 
the Persian court. On being asked by the eludes a 
satrap what was his purpose in coming, Age- Jjioe w'S?" 
silaus merely renewed the demand which had Tissapher- 
before been made by Derkylhdas — of autonomy '**"• 
for the Asiatic Greeks. Tijasaphemes replied by pro- 
posing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could 
communicate with the Persian court — adding that he hoped 
to be empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice 
was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Derkyllidas (who with his army came now under the com- 
mand of Affesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap 
to receive his oath, and take oaths to him in return. ^ 

While the army was thus condemned to temporary 
inaction at Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander 
began to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 3, 4 ; iii. 6, The term of three months is spe- 

5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 6; Pau- oified only in the latter passage. < 

■an. iii. 9, 2. The former armistice of Derkylli* 

* Xen. Hellen. iii 4, ft, 6 ; Xen. das was probably not expired when 

Agesilaus, i. 10. Agesilaus first arrived. 
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and most of all, in Agesilaus. So g^eat and established was 
the reputation of Lysander — whose statue had been 

erected at Ephesus itself in the temple of Ar- 
bSaviour temis ^ as well as in many other cities — that all 
and over- the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real 
rscendency chief of the expedition. That he should be 
— V*^^^' ^®*^ chief, under the nominal command of another, 
to^the^army was nothing more than what had happened be- 
Mid to fore, in the year wherein he gained the great 

ges au8. yi^jtory of iEgospotami — ^the Lacedaemonians 
having then also sent him out in the ostensible ca- 
pacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order to save 
the inviolability of their own rule that the same man should 
not serve twice as admiral. 2 It was through the instigation 
of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that the de- 
cemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent 
to Sparta to petition for Agesilaus ; a prince as yet untried < 
and unknown. So that Lysander — taking credit, with 
truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first tne crown, next 
this important appointment — intended for himself, and was 
expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of command, 
and to renovate in every town the discomfited or enfeebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to 
greet his arrival, and a crowd of petitioners were seen 
following his steps everywhere; while Agesilaus himself 
appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover Lysander 
resumed all tnat insolence of manner which he had con- 
tracted during his former commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater ofience, since the manner of 
Agesilaus was both courteous and simple in a peculiar 
degree.' 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander 
AsesiiauB ^*^ been named to preside, finding themselves 
humbles ° neither consulted by him, nor solicited by others, 
desL^fST- ^®^® deeply dissatisfied. Their complaints 
der, who ' helped to encourage Agesilaus, who was still 
sent away ™^^® ^©enly wounded in his own personal 

dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious 

■ Pausan. ▼!. 8, 6. 403 b.o. It is possible Indeed, that 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 7. This rule he may have been again sent out 

does not seem to have been adhe- as nominal secretary to some other 

red to afterwards. Lysander was person named as commander, 

sent out again as commander in * Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 
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strength of will, such as he had not before been known to 
possess. He successively rejected every petition preferred 
to him by or through Lysander; a systematic purpose, 
which, though never formally announced, * was presently 
discerned by the petitioners, by the Thirty, and by Lysan- 
der himself. The latter thus found himself not merely 
disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated to 
excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. 
He was forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention 
was an injury and not a benefit to them; that they must 
desist from obsequious attention to him, and must address 
themselves directly to Agesilaus. "With that prince he 
also remonstrated on his own account — "Truly, Agesilaus, 
you know how to degrade your friends." — "Ay, to be sure 
(was the reply), those among them who want to appear 
greater than 1 am; but such as seek to uphold me, I should 
be ashamed if I did not know how to repay with due 
honour." — ^Lysander was constrained to admit the force of 
this reply and to request, as the only means of escape 
from present and palpable humiliation, that he might be 
sent on some mission apart; engaginff to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed. 2 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to 
Agesilaus than to himself, being readilyassented _ ^^^^ ■. ^ j 
to, he was dispatched on a mission to the senuo/om- 
Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of geUM^Vnt* 
forgetting past offences and serving with zeal, -his^vaiu- 
he found means to gain over a Persian ffrandee f*ie serrice 
named Spithridates, who had receivea some 
offence from Fhamabazus. Spithridates revolted openly, 
carrying a re^ment of 200 horse to join Agesilaus; who 
was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the satrapy 
of Fhamabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia 
in the neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont. ^ 

' The sarcastic remarks which Lysand. 0. 23. 

^latarch ascribes to Agesilaus, It is remarkable that in the 

calling Lysander ^my meat-distri* Opasculam of Xenophon, a special 

bntor" (xpto8alTT)v), are not warran- Panegyric called AgeailauBf not a 

ted by Xenophon, and seem not word is said about this highly 

to be probable under the circum- characteristic proceeding between 

stances (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 23; Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephe- 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8). sus ; nor indeed is the name ot 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7-10; Plu- Lysander once mentioned, 

tarch, Agesilaus, c. 7, 8 ; Plutarch, ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 10. 

G 2 
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The army under TissaphemSs had been already power- 
Tissapher- ^^ ** *^® moment when his timidity induced 
nd8 breaks him to couclude the first armistice with Der- 
with Agesi- J^y^lidas. But additional reinforcements, re- 
latis, who ceived since the conclusion of the second and 
upon'him' T^OTQ recent armistice, had raised him to such 
and pharna- an excess of confidence, that even before the 
retirM~ft>r Stipulated three months had expired, he sent to 
the purpose insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus 
Sfin^a"*' from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if 
force of such departure were delayed. While this 
caTairy. message, accompanied by formidable reports of 
the satrap's force, filled the army at Ephesus with mingled 
alarm and indignation, Agesilaus accepted the challenge 
with cheerful readiness; sending word back that he thanked 
the satrap for perjuring himself in so flagrant a manner, 
as to set the gods against him and ensure their favour to 
the Greek side. * Orders were forthwith given, and con- 
tingents summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward 
movement southward, to cross the Maander, and attack 
Tissaphemes in Karia, where he usually resided. The 
cities on the route were required to provide magazines, 
80 that Tissaphemes, fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the 
purpose of acting on the defensive: while he kept his 
numerous cavalry in the plain of the Maeander, with a 
view to overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his 
march over that level territory towards the E^arian hills 
and rugged ground. 

But the Lacedsemonian king, having put the enemy 
on this false scent, suddenly turned his march northward 
towards Phrygia and the satrapy of Phamabazus. Tissa- 
phemes took no pains to aid his brother satrap, who on 
nis side had made few preparations for defence. Accord- 
ingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, took many 
towns and villages, and collected abundance of provisions, 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the re- 
volted Spithridates, and marching as little as possible over 
the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed incur- 
sions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the resi- 
dence of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
satrapic residence, however, his small body of cavalry, 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. 4, 11, 13; Xen. AgesU. 1. 12-U ; Plutarch, Agesil. c 9. 
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ascending an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal 
detachment of Persian cavalry, under IchathinSs and 
BaffSBus; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them 
back with some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus 
himself coming up with the hoplites. The effect of such 
a check (and there were probably others of the same kind, 
though Xenophon does not specify them) on the spirits of 
the army was discouraging. On the next morning, the 
sacrifices being found unfavourable for farther advance, 
Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. He 
reached Ephesus about the close of autumn; resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, 
which experience proved to be indispensable. ^ 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more 
lucrative than glorious. Yet it ensiles Xenophon to bring 
to view different merits of his hero Agesilaus; in doing 
whidh he exhibits to us ancient warfare and ^ esiiauB 
Asiatic habits on a very painful side. In com- indifferent 
mon both with Kallikratidas and Lysander, J°,™2SgJif 
though not with the ordinary Spartan comman- but eager in 
ders, Agesilaus was indifferent to the acquisition Jf'^iS ^ 
of money for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive 
at unwarrantable modes of acquisition for their benefit. De- 
serters often came in to give information of rich prizes or 
valuable prisoners; which advantages, if he had chosen, he 
might have appropriated to himself. But he made it a prac- 
tice to throw both the booty and the honour in the way of 
some favourite ofiBcer; just as we have seen (in a former 
chapter), that Xenophon himself was allowed by the army 
to capture Asidates and enjoy a large portion of his ran- 
som. 2 Again when the army in the course of its march 
was at a considerable distance from the sea, and appeared 
to be advancing farther inland, the authorized auctioneers, 
whose province it was to sell the booty, found the buyers 
extremely slack. It was difficult to keep or carry what was 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. 4, lS-15 ; Xen. in the early part of c. 79 of the 

Agesil. i. 28. 'Eitsl ftivTot o68t iv fourteenth Book of Diodoms. 

T^ <l>pu7l^ dvi T& ictd(a ifiOvaxo * Xen. Agesil. i. 19: Xen. Anabaa. 

OTpaT86t98at, 6idt TT)v ^apvapdCou Til. 8, 20-28; Plutarch, Beipub. 

iicicelorv, Ac. Oerend. Pnaoept. p. 809 B. See 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 0. above, Chapter Ixxii. of this His- 

These military operations of tory.' 
Agesilaus are loosely adverted to 
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bought, and opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. 
Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon 
credit, without insisting on ready money — at the same time 
gave private hints to a few friends that he was very shortly 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus warned, 
bidding for the plunder on credit and purchasing at low 
prices, were speedily enabled to dispose of it again at a 
seaport, with large profits. ^ 

"We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces 
His human, procured for Agesilaus many warm admirers; 
ity towards though the eulogies of Xenophon ought to have 
and dessert- heen Confined to another point in his conduct, 
ed children, now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while secur- 
ing for his army the plunder of the country over which 
he carried his victorious arms, took great pains to prevent 
both cruelty and destruction of property. When any town 
surrendered to him on terms, his exactions were neither 
ruinous nor grossly humiliating. ^ Amidst all the plunder 
realised, too, the most valuable portion was,* the adult 
natives of both sexes, hunted down and brought in by the 
predatory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. 
Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these poor victims 
from ill-usage; inculcating upon his soldiers the duty, "not 
of punishing them like wrong-doers, but simply of keeping 
them under guard as men." 3 It was the practice of the 
poorer part of the native population often to sell their 
little chUdren for exportation to travelling slave-merchants, 
from inability to maintain them. The children thus pur- 
chased, if they promised to be handsome, were often mu- 
tilated, and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the 
large demand for the harems and religious worship of many 
Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way 
of a plundering army, these slave-mercnants were forced 
often to leave by the way-side the little children whom 
they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or 
starvation. In this wretched condition, they were found 
by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 

> Xen. Agesil. i. 18. itivxtc ica|jL- So the word X^axTJc, ased in re> 

icXi^9t) ipT^ikaTd iXapov. ference to the fleet, means the 

*Xen. Agesil. i. 20-22. commander of a predatory vessel 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19 ; Xen. or privateer (Xen. Hellen. 11. 

Agesil. I. 28. Touc bico xu>v X^axtuv 1, SO). 
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prompted him to see them carried to a place of safety, 
where he gave them in charge of those old natives whom 
age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indeed 
in a Grecian general, towards the conquered, he earned the 
gratitude of the captive^, and the sympathies of every one 
around.^ 

This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the 
ancient world in reference to aetails wmch g 
Grecian historians rarely condescend to unveil, side of^his 
demonstrates the compassionate disposition of character— 
Agesilaus. We find in conjunction with it an- Saked"pri° 
other anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of 
his character. The prisoners who had been 
captured during the expedition were brought 
to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves 



sonen — 
different 
practice of 
ABiatio9 
and Greeks. 



> Xen. Agesil. i. 21. Kal icoXXd- 
xic ffciv icpOT)Ydpsus toi< oTpaTicbxatc 
xoi>c dXiaxopLivoucp.!) u>« d6i- 
xouc xi(tu)pttaOai, dXX' d)c 
dvOpcbicouc SvTttc fuXdaativ. 
IloXXdxtc 8i, SxoTs (uxaaTpaxoictfis^- 
oiTO, bI aYoOoixo xaxaXtX«t|i- 
|iiivaicai$dpia (t(xpd ifticdpoiVj 
(A noXXol iitfbXouv, 6id x6 vo- 
l^lCttv |i^ d6vao8at &v fipttv 
aftxd «al xpiftiv) intf&iXtxo xal 

TOUXCUV, OKtOC «UTX0|AlC0ix6 XOi* ToTc 

8' db 8id T^pac xaxaXtXttpi|<.ivoi<alx- 
|fraXu>xoic npooixaxxcv iici|MXtiir8ai 
aOxuiv^ u>c \iLyi'z% 0x6 xuvu>V| }^rfi' 0x6 
Xuxtovj 6ta96cipoivx6. 'fiaxt o6 |jl6- 
vov oi xuvOav6|«.tvot xauxa, dXXd xal 
a6Tol oi dXtax6pLtvoi) t6|jLtvBic a6x^ 
iflYvovxo. 

Herodotus affirms that the Thra- 
eians also sold their children for 
exportation— xwXeuoi xd xixva in 
i^aYu>T\) (Herod, y. 6): eompare 
Philostratns^ Yit. ApoUon. yiii. 
7-12, p. 846; and Oh. xyi. of this 
History. 

Herodotus mentions the Ohian 
merchant Panlpnius (like the *lfi- 
iyUnatM mango^ in Martial— ''Bed 
MitylentBi roseus mangonis ephe- 
bns" Martial, vii. 79)as haying oon- 
dnoted on a large scale the trade 



of purchasing boys, looking out 
for snch as were handsotue, to 
supply the great demand in the 
East for eunuchs, who were sup- 
posed to make better and more 
attached servants. Herodot. yiii. 
106. 8xa>< Y^P x'Ci^catto (Pan Nonius) 
«at8atc t(8soc «xaf&(tivouc, ixTdfi.v(uv, 
dYivicDv ixtbXst t< SdpSic xc xal 
TE^pBaov xp^t^^'no^ litTdXtov* xapd 
Ydp xoiOi ^apfidpoiotxitiMbxtpol clai 
ol tOvoux<)(f w^'t^o? tTvtxa x^« xdai)^ 
xa>v ivopxlu>v.Boys were necessary, 
as the operation was performed 
in childhood or youth— xai8c« ix- 
xopilai (Herodot. yi. 6-82: compare 
iii. 48). The Babylonians, in ad- 
dition to their large pecuniary tri- 
bute, had to furnish to the Persian 
court annually 500 xai8a< ixxo|jLta; 
(Herodot. iii. 92). For some far- 
ther remarks on the preference of 
the Persians both for the persons 
and the seryices of t6v6uxot, see 
Dio Ohrysostom. Orat. xxi. p. 270, 
Xenoph. Gyropeed. yii. 6, 61-65. 
Hellanikus (Fr. 169, ed. Didot) 
affirmed that the Persians had de- 
riyed both the persons so employed, 
and the habit of employing them, 
from the Babylonians. 
When Mr. Hanway was trayelling 
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for the profit of the army. Agesilaus — being then busily 
employed in training his troops to military efficiency, 
esjsecially for the cavalry service during the ensuing cam- 
paign — thought it advisable to impress them with contempt 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. Ke 
therefore directed the heralds who conducted the auctioui 
to put the prisoners up to sale in a state of perfect nudity. 
To have the body thus exposed, was a thing never done, 
and even held disgraceful, by the native Asiatics; while 
among the Greeks, the practice was universal for purposes 
of exercise — or at least had become universal during the 
last two or three centuries — for we are told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout 
G-reece. It was one of the obvious differences between 
Grecian and Asiatic customs < — that in the former, both 
the exercises of the palaestra, as well as the matches in the 
solemn games, required competitors of every rank to con- 
tend naked. Agesilaus himself stripped thus habitually; 
Alexander prince of Macedon had done so, when he ran at 
the Olympic stadium 2 — also the combatants out of the 
great family of the Diagorids ofBhodes, when they gained 
%eir victories in the Olympic pankratium — and ^11 those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended 
from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his 
complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special 
orders to put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; 
not at all bjr way of insult, but in order to exhibit to the 
eye of the Greek soldier who contemplated them, how 
much he gained by his own bodily training and frequent 
exposure — and how inferior was the condition of men 
whose bodies never felt the son or wind. They displayed 
a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped 
muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages in- 
stead of walking or running; from whence we indirectly 
learn that many of them were men in wealthy circumr 
stances. And the purpose of Agesilaus was completely 

near the Caspian^ among the Kal- AuSoiat, (tx^86v 5& icapcc Toiai &X> 

macks, little children of two or X0191 (iap^dpoiai, xal fivSpa 6<p6igvai 

three years of age, were often ten- YOfivov, U oUj^oviiv ^v^iXr^^t ^apci. 

dered to him for sale, at two rubles Compare Thuoyd. i. 6; Plato, Be- 

per head (Hanway's Travels, eh. public, y. 8, p. 452 D. 

xvi. p. 66, 66). » Herodot. v. 22. 
' Herodot. i. 10. icapdt y^P 'cotoi 
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answered; since his soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that **the ene- 
mies against whom they had to contend were not more 
formidable than women." ^ Such a method of illustrating 
the difference between good and bad physical training 
would hardly have occurred to any one except a Spartan, 
brought up under the Lykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of 
his soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, Efforts of 
he kept them throughout the winter under hard Agesiiaua 
work and drill, as well in the palaestra as in IraJ^^and** ' 
arms. A force of cavalry was still wanting, to procure 
To procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks ®»^»^- 
in the various Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horse- 
back; giving each of them leave to exempt himself, however, 
by providing a competent substitute and equipment — man, 
horse, and arms.^ Before the commencement of spring, an 
adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled at Ephesus, 
and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in 
the palsestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the 
example of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given 
to the diligent and improving, among hoplites, horsemen, 
and light troops; while the armourers, braziers, leather- 
cutters, &c., all the various artisans whose trade lay in 
muniments of war, were in the fullest employment. "It 
was a sight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, who 
was doubtless present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus 

> Xen. Helldn. iii. 4, 19. 'H706- 
fuvoc 6s, xal to xaxa^poveiv Xtt>v ico- 
Xe|«.ia>v pu>(i.T)v xivd tpL^aXXsiv xp6c 
TO (&dl;(ea6ai, icposivs toi« xi^pu^i, 
Touc 6icd Tu)v X'0OTU>v iXiaxopiivouc 
f)apf)dpooc TUf&voo^ xwXstv. *Opu>vTSC 
SUV ol 9TpaTitt>Tai Xsuxouc (tiv, Sid 
c6 p.7]SexoTS ixSusoOai, fAaXa- 
xooc 6« xai dxdvouc, $td to del in* 
6x<^P-<3^'C(ov elvat, ivop-toav, ouSev 610I- 
ffciv Tov noXepiOv ^ «l yuvai^l bioi (td- 
ytoHai. 

' Xen. Agesil. i. 28— where he has 
it— xiovac 64 xai dicovou?, 6id xb 
dti ex* oyYipi-a'cuov slvai ( ^olyeenas, 
ii. 1, 5 J Plu.arcb, Ageail. c. 9). 



Vrontlnns (i. 18) recounts a prO' 
ceedinf; somewhat similar on the 
part of Oelon, after his great yic- 
tory over the Oarthaginians at 
Himera in Sicily :— "Gelo Syracu- 
Cttsarum tyrannus, bello adversns 
Posnos suscepto, cum maltos ce- 
piseet, infirmissimnm qnemque 
prsBcipue ex auxiliaribos, qui ni« 
gerrimi erant, nudatiun in con- 
spectu suorum produxit, ut per- 
suaderet contemnendos.*' 

« Xen. Hellen. iiL 4, 16 ; Xeiu 
Agesil. i. 23. Compare what is 
related about Soipio Africanus— 
Livy, xxix. 1. 
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and the soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths 
on their heads; and marching to the temple of Artemis to 
dedicate their wreaths to the goddess.** ^ 

Before Agesilaas was in condition to begin his mi- 
89B. litary operations for the spring, the first vear 
of his command had passed over. Thirty fresh 
renew^*tibe counsellors reached Ephesus from Sparta, super- 
war against sedinff the first thirty under Lysander, who all 
^h*'% went home forthwith. The army was now not 

and'gains » Only more numerous, but better trained, and 
' sltfdi^ "*** more systematically arranged, than in the pre- 
ceding campaign. Agesikus distributed the 
various divisions under the command of different members 
of the new Thirty; the cavalry being assigned to Xenokles, 
the Neodamode hoplites to SkythSs, the Cyreians to 
Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents to Migdon. He then 
gave out that he should march straight against Sardis. 
Nevertheless TissaphemSs, who was in that place, con- 
struing this proclamation as a feint, and believing that the 
real march would be directed against Karia, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Maeander as he had done in the 
preceding campaign; while his infantry were sent still 
farther southward within the Karian frontier. On this oc- 
casion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, 
in the direction of Sardis. For three days he plundered 
the country without seeing an enemy; nor was it until the 
fourth day that the cavalry of Tissaphemes could be sum- 
moned back to oppose him; the infantry being even yet at 
a distance. On reaching the banks of the river Paktdlus^ 
the Persian cavalry found the Greek light troops dispersed 
for the purpose of plunder, attacked tnem by surprise, and 
drove them in with considerable loss. Presently however 
Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian in* 
fant^ could arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, 
the f^ersian cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and 
in number apparently superior. But when he brought up 
his infantry, and caused his peltasts and younger hoplites 
to join the cavahy in a vigorous attack — victory soon de- 
clared on his side. The Persians were put to flight and 
many of them drowned in the Paktdlus. Their camp too 
was taken, with a valuable booty; including several camels, 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18; Xen. Agesil. L 26, 27. 
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which Agesilans afterwards took with him into Greece. 
This success ensnred to him the unopposed mastery of all 
the territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the 
very gates of that city, plundering the gardens and orna- 
mented fiTound, proclaiming liberty to those within, and 
defyinff Tissaphernis to come out and fight. > 

The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now 
approached its close. The Persians in or near Artaxerxda 
Sardis loudly complained of him as leaving them ®*^J" \]^' 
undefended, from cowardice and anxiety for his to^e'pat 
own residence inKaria; while the court of Susa to death, ^ 
was now aware that the powerful reinforcement JJded'by '" 
which had been sent to him last year, intended Tithrau»t6i. 
to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfac- 
tion was added a court-intrigue; to which, and to the 
agency of a person yet more worthless and cruel than him- 
self, Tissaphemes fell a victim. The Queen Mother Pary- 
satis had never forgiven him for having been one of the 
principal agents in the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. 
Her influence being now re-established over the mind of 
Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing discredit 
of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition 
and death. Tithraustes, the bearer of this order, seized 
him by stratagem at KoIosssb in Phrygia, while he was in 
the bath, and caused him to be beheaded. ^ 

The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was accom- 
panied by increased efforts on the part of Persia ^ ^ ^^ 
for prosecuting the war against Sparta with 
vigour, by sea as well as by land ; and also for fomenting 
the anti-Spartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately after 
the death of Tissaphemes, Tithraustes endeavoured to 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 21-24 ; Xen. (iii. 9, 8) that the number of Per- 

Ageail. i. 82, 88; Plutarch, Agesil. sian infantry in this battle was 

0. 10. greater than had erer been got 

Diodoraa (zlr. 80) professes to together since the times of Darius 

describe this battle; but his des- i^d Xerxes. Whereas Xenophon 

cription is hardly to be reconciled expressly states that the Persian 

with that of Xenophon, which is infantry had not come up, and 

better authority. Among other took no part in the battle, 

points of difference, Diodorus * Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 28 ; Dio- 

afBrms that the Persians had 60,000 dor. xiy. 80; Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. 
infantry ; and Pausanias also states 
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open negotiations with Agesilaus; who was in military 
possession of the country round Sardis, while that city it- 
N tia- self appears to have been occupied by Ariasus — 
tions be- probably the same Persian who had formerly 
tween the \)een general under Cyrus, and who had now 
and Ages? again revolted from Artaxerxes. 1 Tithraustes 
iau8-the took credit to the justice of the King for having 
Asia ^Minor punished the late satrap ; out of whose perfidy 
^°8*^^« *o (he affirmed) the war had arisen. He then 
er. g^jjyj^Qne^ Agesilaus, in the King's name, to 
evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pay their 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, 
subject to that one condition. Had this proposition been 
accepted and executed, it would have secured these Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors ; a much milder 
fate for them than that to which the Lacedaemonians had 
consented in their conventions with Tissaphernes sixteen 
years before, 2 and analogous to the position in which the 
Chalkidians of Thrace had been placed with regard to 
Athens, under the peace of Nikias;^ subject to a fixed tri- 
bute, yet autonomous — with no other obligation or inter- 
ference. Agesilaus replied that he had no power to enter- 
tain such a proposition without the authorities at home, 
whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the interim 
he was prevailed upon by Tithraustes to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy 
into that of Phamabazus; receiving a contribution of thirty 
talents towards the temporary maintenance of the army. * 
These satraps generally acted more like independent or 
even hostile princes, than cooperating colleagues; one of 
the many causes of the weakness of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of 
Kyme, on his march northward to the Hellespontine 
Phrygia, he received a despatch from home, placing the 
Spartan naval force in the Asiatic seas under his com- 
mand, as well as the land-force, and empowering him to 
name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral.^ For the 
first time since the battle of JBgospotami, the maritime 
empire of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and in- 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. 16, 26; iv. « Xen. Hellen. iii.4,26; Diodot. 
1, 27. xiy. 80. i^a(i.T)vtalouc dvo;^d«. 

« Thacyd. viii. 18, 87, 68. • Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 27. 

» Thucyd. y. 18, 6. 
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creased efforts on her part were becoming requisite. Phar- 
nabazuSy going up in person to the court of Artaxerxes^ had 
by pressing representations obtained a larce 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet m Cyprus and 
Phoenicia, to act under the Athenian admiral m^t^l^*^^' 
Konon against the Lacedsemonians. i That action at 
officer — ^with a fleet of forty triremes, before Bpl^Juk-"'* 
the equipment of the remainder was yet com- the ^he- 
plete — had advanced along the southern coast JJ^ aaViat- 
of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south-west- ed by 
em comer of ihe peninsula, on the frontier of ,hipi*and 
Karia and I<yk^a. Zn this port he was besieged money, 
by the Lacedaemonian fleet of 1 20 triremes under ^^fl^t^of ' 
Pharax. But a Persian reinforcement strength- eighty sail 
ened the fleet of Konon to ei^ty sail, and put oflSTrU.*** 
the place out of danger ; so that Pharax, desisting 
from the siege, retired lo Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now 
with his fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, 
emboldened the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was 
at Rhodes that the general detestation of the ^. . 

T J . '^ J* J • Bhodee re- 

LacedflBmonian empire, disgraced m so many volts from 
different cities by the local Dekarchies and by **^« Spartan 
the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself. Konon cap- 
And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popu- ^'^"tian 
lation, that their revolt took place while the oon^fleet 
fleet of Pharax was (in part at least) actually «* Bbodee. 
in the harbour, and they drove him out of it.2 Konon, 
whose secret encouragements had helped to excite this in- 
surrection, presently sailed to Rhodes with his fleet, and 
made the island his main station. It threw into his hands 
an unexpected advantage; for a numerous fleet of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephereus the 
native king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the 
Persians) with marine stores and grain to the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes as if it 



' Biodof. xIt. 39; Justin. Ti. 1. 

* Biodoff. ziy. 79. T6Siot 6i i%- 
^ttXivxtc t6v t&v niXoitovwioicDv 
«t6Xov, d«iaTV}9av ditb AaxsSatffco- 



futtt tou OT6X0V «ocvt6c cU tqv 
«6Xiv. 

Compare Androtion apud Pau- 
saniam, ri. 7, 2. 
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is appoint- 
ed to oom- 
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Bea as well 
as on land. 



were still a Lacedsemonian island ; and their cargoes were 
thus appropriated bv Konon and the Khodians.^ 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies 
Anxiety of of Athens which took place during the Pelopon- 
' ~ nesian war, I had occasion to point out more 

than once that all of them took place not merely 
in the absence of any Athenian force, but even 
at the instigation (in most cases) of a present 
hostile force — by the contrivance of a local 
party — and without privity or previous consent 
of the bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of RhodeS; 
forming a remarkable contrast on all these points, occa- 
sioned the utmost surprise and indignation among the 
Lacedflsmonians. Thejr saw themselves about to enter 
upon a renewed maritime war, without that aid which 
they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with 
aggravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies 
and tribute. It was under this prospective anxiety that 
they took the step of nominating Agesilaus to the com* 
mand of the fleet as well as of the army, in order to ensure 
unity of operations ; 2 though a distinction of function, which 
they had hitherto set great value upon maintaining, was 
thus broken down — and though the two commands had 
never been united in any king before Agesilaus. ' Pharax, 
the previous admiral, was recalled. « 
"" ^ut the violent displeasure of the LacedsBmonians 
against the revolted Hhodians was still better 
attested by another proceeding. Among all the 
creat families at Bhodes, none were more 
distinguished than the Diafforidse. Its members 
were not only generals and high political func- 
tionaries in their native island, but had attained 
even Pan-hellenic celebrity bv an unparalleled 
series of victories at the Olympic and other 
great solemnities. Dorieus, a member of this 



Severity of 
the Laoe- 
dsemonians 
towards the 
Bhodian 
Dorieus^ 
contrast of 
the former 
treatment 
of the same 
man by 
Athens. 



' Diodor. xlT. 79; Justin. (▼!. 8) 
calls this natire Egyptian king 
Hereynion. 

It seems to hare been the uni- 
form practice, for the corn-ships 
coming l^om Egypt to Greece to 
halt at Ehodes (Demosthen. cont. 
Dionysodor. p. 1286: compare He- 
rodot. ii. 182). 



* Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 97. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. o. 10; Arieto- 
tel. Politic, ii. 6, 22. 

* The Lacedaomonian named 
Pharax, mentioned by Theopompus 
(Fragm. 218. ed. Didot: compare 
Atbeneeus, xii. p. 686) as a profli- 
gate and extravagant person, is 
more probably an officer who ser- 
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family, had gained the victory in the pankration at Olym- 
pia on three successive solemnities. He had obtained 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian 
games. He had carried off the prize at one Pythian so- 
lemnity without a contest— no one daring to stand up 
against him in the fearful struggle of the panbration. As 
a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced 
in his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself a sen- 
tence of banishment; upon which he had retired to Thurii, 
and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted 
out at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 B.a by 
the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
the received practice of war in that day, his life was for- 
feited; and over and above such practice, the name of 
Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when 
they saw before the public assembly a captive enemy, of 
heroic lineage as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty and 
renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by 
sympathy and admiration, that they liberated him by 
public vote, and dismissed him unconditionally. ^ 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been 
related in my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed 
as a contract to the treatment which the same Dorieus 
now underwent from the LacedsBmonians. What he had 
been doing since, we do not know; but at the time when 
Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only absent 
from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. 
Such however was the wrath of the Lacedsemonians against 
Rhodians generally, that Dorieus was seized by their 
order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned and exe- 
cuted. ^ It seems hardly possible that he can have had 
an^ personal concern in the revolt. Had such been the 
fact, he would have been in the island — or would at least 
have taken care not to be within the reach of the Lace- 
dsBmonians when the revolt happened. Perhaps however 

red under Dionysias in Sicily and Compare a similar inatanoe of 

Italy, abont forty years after the meroifal dealing, on the part of 

revolt of Bhodes. The difference the Syraonsan assembly^ towardi 

of time appears so great, that we the 8ikel prince Ouketius (Diodor. 

mast probably suppose two diffe- zi. 92;. 

rent mer bearing the same name. * Fansanias, Ti. 7, 9, 
> Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 19. 
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other members of the JDiagoridaB, his family, once so much 
attached to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we 
know, by the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts made them-^ 
selves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the 
DiagoridfB may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same 
Sentiment ^^^ ^ Athens and by Sparta raises instructive 
of a muiti- reflections. It exhibits the difference both be- 
pared^wTth tweeu Athenian and Spartan sentiment,* and 
that of in- between the sentiment of a multitude and that 
diriduaiB. ^£ ^ ^^^^ rjx^^ grand and sacred personality of 
the Hieronike Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the 
Athenian multitude — the spectacle of a man in chains be- 
fore them, who had been proclaimed victor and crowned 
on so many solemn occasions beforethelar^estassemblages 
of Greeks ever brought together — produced an overwhelm- 
ing effect upon their emotions; sufficient not only to efface 
a strong pre-established antipathy founded on active past 
hostility, but to countervail a just cause of revenge, speak- 
ing in the language of that day. But the same appearance 
produced no effect at all on the Spartan Ephors and Senate; 
not sufficient even to hinder them from putting Dorieus to 
death, though he had given them no cause for antipathy 
or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt 
of the island. Kow this difference depended partly upon 
the difference between the sentiment of Athenians and 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had Dorieus 
been brought before a select judicial tribunal at Athens, 
instead of before the Athenian public assembly — or tiiad 
the case been discussed before the assembly in his absence 
— he would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances; but the vehement 
emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinous 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intoler- 
able to them. It has been common with historians of 
Athens to dwell upon the passions of the public assembly 
as if it were susceptible of excitement only in an angry or 
vindictive direction; whereas the truth is, and the example 
before us illustrates, that they were open-minded in one 
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direction as well as in another, and that the present 
emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic as 
well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of 
multitude. And thus, where the established rule of 
procedure happened to be cruel, there was some chance of 
moving an Athenian assembly to mitigate it in a particular 
case, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would be 
inexorable in carrying it out— -if indeed they did not, as 
seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go beyond 
it in riffour. 

While Konon and the Bhodians were thus raising 
hostilities against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on ^ ^ ^^^ 
receiving at Kymd the news of his nomination ^g^^^ ' m 
to the double command, immediately despatched Agesilaus 
orders to the dependent maritime cities and JJe^fleeSl"* 
islands, requiring the construction and equip- he names 
ment of new triremes. Such was the influence J^^JJ^i®' 
of Sparta, and so much did the local govern- ^ ^^' 
ments rest upon its continuance, that these requisitions 
were zealously obeyed. Many leading men incurred con- 
siderable expense, from desire to acquire his favour; so 
that a fleet of 1 20 new triremes was ready by the ensuing 
year. Agesilaus, naming his brother-in-law Peisander to 
act as admiral, sent him to superintend the preparations; 
a brave young man, but destitute both of skiQ and ex- 
perience. 1 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the 
beginning of autumn^ towards the satrapy of operations 
Phamabazus — Phrygia south and south-east of ofAgesiiaus 
the Propontis. Under the active guidance of plarn'a- 
his new auxiliary SpithridatSs, he plundered ^azuB. 
the country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to 
capitulate; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. 
Phamabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a battle 
in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near 
his own residence at Daskylium, offering no opposition to 
the march ofAgesiiaus; who was induced by Spithridates 
to traverse Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of 
concluding an alliance with the Paphlaffonian prince Otys. 
That prince, in nominal dependence on Persia, could muster 
the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But he had 
recently refused to obey an invitation from the court at 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 28, 29 ; Plutarch, Agesil. o. 10. 
VOL. IX. H 
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Susa, and he now not only welcomed the appearance of 
Agesilausy but concluded an alliance with him, strengthen- 
ing him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 
Anxious to requite Spithridates for his services, and 
vehemently attached to nis son, the beautiful youth Mega- 
bates — Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter 
of Spithridates. He even caused her to be conveyed by 
sea in a Lacedssmonian trireme— probably from Abydos, 
to Sinop§. 1 

Reinforced by thePaphlagonian auxiliaries^ Agesilaus 
He lays prosecuted' the war with augmented vigour 
waste the against the satrapy of Fhamabazus. He now 
the satrap^ approached the neighbourhood of Daskylium, 
*rf *^hi residence of the satrap himself, inherited 

camp- ' from his father FhamakSs, who had been satrap 
offence before him. This was a well-supplied country, 
ipithri-^ f^l o^ ^^^^ villages, embellished with parks and 
datds. gardens for the satrap's hunting and gratifica- 

tion: the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead him also to 
remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with 
rivers full of fish. 2 In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so much 
contempt of their enemy, that Fharnaoazus, with a body 
of 400 cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an oppor- 
tunity of attacking 700 of them by surprise; driving them 
back with considerable loss, un,til Agesilaus came up to 
protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Pearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus 

* Xen. Hellen. ir. 1, 1-15. Xenophon (▼. 6). and in Plntarob, 

The negotiation of this marriage Ageail. c. 11. 

1>7 Agesilaus is detailed in a on- In the retreat of the Ten Thou- 

rious and interesting manner by sand Greeks (five years before) 

Xenophon. His conversation with along the soathern coast of the 

Otys took place in the presence Euxine, a Paphlagonian prince 

of the thirty Spartan oonnsellors, named Eorylas is mentioned (Xen. 

and probably in the presence of Anab. ▼. 6, 22; ▼. 6, 8). Whether 

Xenophon himsell there was more than one PapUa- 

The attachment of Agesilaus to gonian prince— or whether Otys was 

the youth Megabazus or Megaba- successor of Korylas— we cannot 

tea, is marked in the Hellenica tell. 

<iv. 1, 6-28)— but is more strongly * Xen. Hellen. iy. 1, 16-8S. 
brought out in the Agesilaus of 
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refrained from occupying any fixed position. He hovered 
about the country, caiTying his valuable property along 
with him, and keeping his place of encampment as secret 
as he could. The watchful Spithridates, nevertheless, 
having obtained information that he ¥ras encamped for the 
night in the village of £anS, about 18 miles distanti 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a night- 
march with a detachment to surprise nim. Two thousand 
Grecian hoplites, the like number of light-armed peltasts, 
and Spithridatds with the Paphlagonian horse, were ap- 
pointed to accompanv him. Though many of these soldiers 
took advantage of tne darkness to evade attendance, the 
enterprise proved completely successful. The camp of 
Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, 
with all his troops, was compelled to take flight with 
scarcely any resistance. All his stores, plate, and personal 
furniture, together with a large baffgage-train and abun- 
dance of prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. Aa 
the Paphlagonians under Spithridates formed the cavalry 
of the victorious detachment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were 
proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas 
interfered and took everything away from tliem; placing 
the entire spoil of every description under the charge of 
Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction in a Grecian 
city; after which the proceeds were to be distributed or 
applied by public autnority. The orders of Herippidas 
were conformable to the regular and systematie proceeding 
of Grecian officers; but Spithridates and the Fapnlagonians 
were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriat- 
ing that which they had themselves captured. Moreover, 
the order, disagreeable in itself, ^aa enforced against them 
with Lacedsemonian harshness of manner,^ unaccompanied 
by any guarantee that they woidd be allowed, even at last, 
a fair share of the proceeds. S.esentinff the conduct of 
Herippidas as combining injury with insuU, they deserted 
in the night, and fled to Sard is, where the Persian ArisBUs 
was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. This was a 
serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Ageeilaus. 
He was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, 

» Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. mxpic wv 45eTa(rcf)« xwy xXa«ivTu>v, *o, 
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and of an enterprising Asiatic informant; but the report 
would be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of 
their legitimate plunder, and others would thus be deterred 
from joining him. His personal sorrow too was aggravated 
by the departure of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied 
his father Spithridates to Sardis. i 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal 
Personal conference took place between Agesilaus and 
oonferenoe Fhamabazus, managed by the intervention of a 
Agesilaus Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophan^s; who 
and Phar- was connected by ties of hospitality with both, 
nabazus. ^j^^ served to each as guarantee for the good 
faith of the other. We have from Xenophon, himself 
probably present, an interesting detail of this interview. 
Agesilaus accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsellors, 
being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently came 
Phamabazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His 
attendants were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, 
when the satrap, observing how the Spartans were seated, 
felt ashamed of such a luxury for himself, and sat down on 
the grass by the side of Agesilaus. Having exchanged 
salutes, they next shook hands; after which rharnabazus, 
who as the older of the two had been the first to tender 
his right-hand, was ^Iso the first to open the conversation. 
Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense with the 
necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. "Agesilaus 
(said he), I was the friend and ally of you Lacedaemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: 1 furnished you with 
money to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the 
sea. You cannot charge me with ever having pWed you 
false, like Tissaphemes, either by word or deed. Yet after 
this behaviour, I am now reduced by you to such a con- 
dition, that I have not a dinner in my own territory, ex- 
cept by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the 
field. I see the fine residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 

* Xen. Hellen. It. 1, 27 ; Plutarch, and Megabasus cannot hare occurs 

Agesil. c. 11. red on the departure of the latter, 

Since the flight of Spithridates but must belong to some other 

took place secretly by night, the occasion ; as indeed it seems to be 

scene which Plutarch asserts to represented by Xenophon (Agesil. 

have taken place between Agesilaus y. 4). 
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bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm 
of my life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the con- 
duct of men mindful of favours received, and eager to re- 
quite them? Pray answer me this question; for perhaps 
I have yet to learn what is holy and just." 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with 
shame by this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; 
while Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length replied — 
^You are aware, Fharnabazus, that in Grecian cities, in- 
dividuals become private friends and guests of each other. 
Such guests, if the cities to which they belong go to war, 
fight with each other, and sometimes by accident even kill 
each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So then 
it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelled 
to hold all his dominions as enemy's land. But in regard 
to you, we would pay any price to become your friends. 
I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of 
your present master; I ask you to become our ally, and to 
enjoy your own property as a freeman — bowing before no 
man and acknowledging no master. Now freedom is in 
itself a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. 
We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and yet poor. 
"We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not 
for the king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are 
now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now tell 
me — if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what 
can you want farther to make you a thoroughly pros* 
perous man?" 

"I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Fharna- 
bazus). If the king shall send any other general, and put 
me under him, I snail willingly become your friend and 
ally. But if he imposes the duty of command on me, so 
strong is the point of honour, that I shall continue to 
make war upon you to the best of my power. Expect 
nothing else." i 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and 
said — "Would that with such high-minded sentiments you 
could become our friend! At any rate, let me assure you 
of this — that I will immediately quit your territory; and 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, SB. '£av ufAtv u)c &v $6vu)pLoci &pi9Ta. 
(iivxot |jioi Ti^v apx'J^ itpoaTdTT{3, Compare about f iXoTi(iiia, Hero- 
Totouxiv Ti, u)< £oixe, fiXotip-la dot. iii. 63. 
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for the future, even should the war continue, I will respect 
both you and all your property, as long as I can turn my 
«rms against any other Persians." 

Here the conversation closed; Phamabazus mounted 
his horse, and rode away. His eon by Parapita, however 
— at that time still a handsome youth — lingered behind, 
ran up to Agesilaus, and exclaimed — ^'A^esilaus, I make 
you my guest." "I accept it with all my heart" — was the 
answer. **Remember me by this" — ^rejoined the young 
Persian — putting into the hands of Agesilaus the fine 
javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took off 
the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Idadus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the 
young man rode away with them, and rejoined his father. ^ 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this 
Friendship interview as described by Xenophon, who here 
ettabiiahed breathes into his tame Hellenic chronicle some- 
AgesiiMiB thing of the romantic spirit of the Oyropaedia. 
•nd the eon The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and 
Sazus-*^*" the son of Phamabazus were not forgotten by 
•haraoter of either. The latter — being in after-days im- 
▲gesiiaus. poverished and driven into exile by his brother, 
during the absence of Phamabazus in Egypt — was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Greece; where Agesilaus provided 
him with protection and a home, and even went so far as 
to employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to 
whom the son of Phamabazus was attached. This Athenian 
youth had outgrown the age and size of the boy'-rimners 
m the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by stre- 
nuous personal interference, overruled the reluctance of 
the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him 
as a competitor with the othefT boys. 2 The stress laid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian 
sentiment, and shows us the variety of objects which per- 
sonal ascendency was used to compass. Disinterested in 
regard to himself, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in 
promoting the encroachments, and screening the injustices, 
of his friends. 3 The unfair privilege which he procured 
for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could hardly 
fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar with the esta^- 

> Xen. Hellen. ir. 1, 29-41 ; Plut- inolv)9«v, Sicuic &v St ixttvov cTxpi- 

aroh, Agesil. 0. 18, 14; Xen. QsIy) tU xb axoiSiov iv 'OXupiiclf:, |i.i- 

Agesil. iii. 6. y^^'^o^ u>v naiSu>v. 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 1, 40. itavx' * Plutarch, Agesil. o. 6-13. 
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lished conditions of the stadium, and to expose the judges 
to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus — which was now 
pretty well exhausted, while the armistice con- ^ 
eluded with Tithraustes must have expired — promising 
Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple of position 
Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of ThSb6 (in "^piS?® 
the region commonly known as ^olis), near tne tions for 
Gulf of ElsBus. He here employed himself in ^nd*^„. 
bring^g together an increased number of troops fare, of '' 
with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- h?Jf *,^*^*iY; 
rior of Asia Minor during th« stuniner. Recent ed with Ma 
events had greatly increased the belief enters *"»y *o ^«- 
tained by the Asiatics in his superior strength; °^*''^^®*'*"* 
BO that he received propositions from viurious districts in 
the interior, inviting his presence, and expressing anxie^ 
to throw off the Persian yoke. He sought also to compose 
the dissensions and misrule which had arisen out of the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco- Asiatic cities, avoid- 
ing as much as possible sharp inflictions of death or &xile. 
How much he achieved in this direction, we cannot tell ^ — 
nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve much, 
without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lessening the 
political power of his own partisans ; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther 
than ever into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if 
possible, of the western portion of Persian Asia. What 
he would have permanently accomplished towards this 
scheme, cannot be determined; iar his aggressive ni«»reh 
was suspended by a summons homey the reason of whieh 
will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his 
satrapy to go and take the command of the 3^ 39^ 
Persian fleet in Kilikia and the south of Asia j-Vorts and 
Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since -the proceed- 
revolt of Ehodes from the Laced'asmonians (in ^* ^^ ®»- 
the summer of the preceding year 395 b.c), that SJmmand 
active Athenian had achieved nothing. The J',*S®^ 
burst of activity, produced by the first visit of flllt-^Sig 
Pharnabazus at the Persian court, had been Jf'A^^J^he 
paralysed by the jealousies of the Persian com- Persian 
manders, reluctant to serve under a Greek — by «<>'>'*• 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 41; Xen. c. U, 16 ; Isokratfts, Or. y. (Fhilipp.) 
Agesil. i. S5-38 ; Plutarch, Agesil. s. 100. 
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peculation of officers who embezzled the pay destined for 
the troops— by mutiny in the fleet from absence of i)ay — 
and by the' many delays arising while the satraps, unwilling 
to spend their own revenues m the war, waited for orders 
and remittances from court. ^ Hence Konon had been 
unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during those 
months when the Lacedaemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved 
— seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home 2 
as well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian 
physicians resident at the Persian court — on going himself 
into the interior to communicate personally with Artaxer- 
zes. Landing on the IQlikian coast, he crossed by land 
to Thapsacus on the Euphrates (as the Cyreian army had 
inarched), from whence he sailed down the river in a boat 
to Babylon. It appears that he did not see Artaxerxes, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which 
was required from all who approached the royal person. 
But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others 
— with his confident engagement to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, 
if the Persian forces and money were put into efficient 
action — produced a powerful effect on the mind of the 
monarch; who doubuess was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also 
hated the Lacedaemonians as main agents in the aggressive 
enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxes not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and trans- 
mitted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers 
should be active in prosecuting the maritime war. 

' Oompare Diodor. xr, 41 ad fin. ; Umpds, an eminent citisen and 

and Tfaucyd. viii. 46. trierarch of Athens, mast hare been 

* Isokratds (Or. viii. de Pace, s. one of the companions of Konon 

82) alludes to ^^many embassies" as in this mission. He is mentioned 

haying been sent by Athens to in an oration of Lysias as having 

the king of Persia, to protest received from the Great King a 

against the Lacedsemonian domi- present of a golden drinking-bowl 

nion. But this mission of Konon or fidcXY) ; and I do not know on 

is the only one which we can what other occasion he can have 

verify, prior to the battle of received it, except in this embassy 

Knidus. (Lysias^ Or. xix. De Bonis Aristoph. 

Probably Demns the son of Pyri- s. 27^ 
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What was of still greater moment, Konon was per- 
mitted to name any Persian whom he chose, Phama- 
as admiral jointly with himself. It was by his baxus it 
choice that Phamabazus was called from his miJ3a*jo*tot- 
satrapy, and ordered to act Jointly as commander ly with 
of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and most *«"»<>»• 
straightforward among all the Persian grandees, and just 
now smarting with resentment at the devastation of his 
satrapy 1 bv Agesilaus, cooperated heartilv with Konon. 
A powerfdl fleet, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or 
Grecian, was soon eqruipped, sujperior in number even to 
the newly-organized LacedsBmoman fleet under Peisander. 2 
Euagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, 3 not only provided 
many triremes, but served himself personally on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 b.c, that Phama- 
bazus and Konon brought their united fleet to the south- 
western comer of Asia Minor; first probably to the friendly 
island of Rhodes, next off Loryma^ and the mountain called 



' Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 6. 

* The measares of Konon and 
the transactions preceding the 
battle of EniduB, are very imper- 
fectly known to us; but we may 
gather them generally from Dio- 
dorus, xiy. 81; Justin, yi. 8, 4; 
Oomelius Kepos, Vit. Oonon. c. 2, 
8; Ktesis Fragment, o. 62, 68, ed. 
Bahr. 

Isokratfts (Drat. ir. (Panegyr.) s. 
166: compare Orat. iz. (Euagor.) 
8. 77) speaks loosely as to the du- 
ration of time that the Persian 
fleet remained blocked up by the 
Laeedsmonians before Eonon ob- 
tained his final and yigorous orders 
from ArtaxerxAs, unless we are to 
understand his three yeara as re- 
ferring to the first news of outfit 
of ships of warin Phcsnicia, brought 
to Sparta by Hdrodas, as Schneider 
understands them ; and even then 
the statement that the Persian fleet 
remained icoXtopxo6|A.svov for all 
this time would be much exagge- 
rated. Allowing for exaggeration, 
however, Isokratds coincides gene- 
rally with the authorities above 
noticed. 



It would appear that Ktesias 
the physician obtained about this 
time permission to quit the court 
of Persia, and come back to 
Ghreeoe. Perhaps he may have been 
induced (like Demokddds of Eroton 
120 years before) to promote the 
views of Eonon in order to get 
for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Etesias 
given by Photius (c. 68) mention 
is made of some IiacedsBmonian 
envoys who were now going up 
to the Persian court, and were 
watched or detained on the way. 
This mission can hardly have taken 
place before the battle of Enidus; 
for then Agesilaus was in the full 
tide of success, and contemplating 
the largest plans of aggression 
against Persia. It must have taken 
place, I presume, after the battle. 

* Isokratds, Or. ix. (Buagoras) s. 
67. Edajipoo 8i a&T6v ts itapa- 
SX^^'<^0C) ^^^ "^^ 8ovdi|xta>c t^jv 
nXslaTTjv icapQiffxsuiaatvTOc. Oompare 
8. 83 of the same oration. Oompare 
Pausanias, i. 8, 1. 

* Diodor. xiv. 88. fititptpov icepl 
Au>pu|Aa Ti]c XspooviQaou. 
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Dorion on the peninsula of Knidus.^ Peisander, with the 
fleet of Sparta and her allies, sailed out from 
Battle of Knidus to meet them, and both parties prepared 
Xnidns— for a battle. The numbers of the Lacedaemo- 
deSat^of ^iS'^^s are reported by Diodorus at eighty-fiv& 
the Laoe- triremes; those of Konon and Phamabazus at 
fleS^*"^ above ninety. But Xenophon, without par- 
death of ticularising the number on either side, seems 
«f*'*^" 1 *® intimate the disparity as far greater; stating 
that the entire fleet of Peisander was consider- 
ably inferior even to the Grecian division under Konon^ 
without reckoning the Phoenician ships under Pharna- 
bazuB.3 In spite of such inferiority, Peisander did not 
shrink from the encounter. Though a young man without 
military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan 
courage and pride; moreover — since the Spartan maritime 
empire was only maintained by the assumed superiority of 
his fleet — had he confessed himself too weak to fight, his 
enemies would have gone unopposed round the islands to 
excite revolt. Accor£ngly he sailed forth from the harbour 
of KniduB. But when the two fleets were ranged op- 
posite to each other, and this battle was about to commence 
— so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without 
striking a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances,, 
he nevertheless led his fleet into action with the greatest 
valour. But his trireme was overwhelmed by numbers^ 
broken in various places by the beaks of the enemy's ships,, 
and forced back upon the land, together with a large por- 
tion of his fleet. Many of the crews jumped out and got 
to land, abandoning .their triremes to the conquerors. 
Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; but 
disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship^ 

It is hardly neoessary to remark, * Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 12. Oapvd- 

that the word Cheraonesus h«r6 ^Cov, vauap^^v 6i»Ta, E{>v rdX^ ^ow 

(and in ziv. 89) does not mean vlooatc slvat. K6wt>va 8i, t6 "EXXvj- 

the peninsula of Thrace commonly vix6v Ix^vta, tetdix^^ ijAicpooftev 

known by that name, forming the a^Tou. 'AvTiicaf«T«?a|«ivo« Ji to» 

European side of the Hellespont Ilsto^vSpou, xal -ic o Xo i X a x 1 6 v<u^ 

—but the peninsula on which adttf) tu)v v«u>i» tpavviawv tu>v 

Enidus is situated. a6tou toO (isx^ K6va>voc 'EX- 

» Pausan. vi. S, 6. ««pl Kvliov Xijvixoo, Ac. 
xal 6oo« xb Atbpiov 6vo)jLaCo|Jtevov. 
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fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon and 
Phamabazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan 
ships was either captured or destroyed, though the neigh- 
bourhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the 
crews to escape to Knidus, so that no great number of 
prisoners were taken. ^ Among the allies of Sparta, the 
chief loss of course fell upon those who were most attached 
to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were those who 
escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus; 
the reversal of that ofLysander at iliigospotami b.o. 894. 
eleven years before. Its important effects will -A-uguat i-s. 
be recounted in the ooming chapter. 

iXen. Hellen. ir. 8, 10-U; Diodor. zlv. 83; Coraellai Nepoa, 
Oonon, 0. 4; Justin^ vL 8. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OP KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING 
OP THE LONG WALLS OP ATHENS. 

Haying in my last chapter carried the. series of Asiatic 
War In events down to the battle of Knidus, in the 
G^e*'V beginning of August, b.c. 394, at which period 
against war was already raging on the other side of the 
^^n'^d The -^g^^T^f i^ Greece Proper — I now take up the 
Corinthian thread of events from a period somewhat earlier, 
"Wa'' to show how this last-mentioned war, commonly 

called the Corinthian War, began. 

At the accession of AgesDaus to the throne, in 398 b.c, 
Beiations the powor of Sparta throughout all Greece from 
with^th** Laconia to Thessaly, was greater than it had 
neigh- over been, and greater than any Grecian state 

'souring had ever enjoyed before. The burden of the 
wfth her long war against Athens she had borne in far 
allies after less proportion than her allies; its fruits she 
sion of '" had reaped exclusively for herself. There pre- 
DiMon*ent ^^^^^^ consequently among her allies a general 
auLong the discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth 
allies. manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 

expeditions; either ofPausanias against Thrasybulus and 
the Athenian exiles in PeirsBus — or of Agis against the 
Eleians — or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia 
Minor. The Eleians were completely humbled by the in- 
vasions of Agis. All the other cities in Peloponnesus, 
from apprehension, from ancient habit, and from being 
governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for support, 
were obedient to her authority — with the single exception 
of Arffos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, 
though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
unit in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her con- 
tingent, like the rest, to be commanded by the xenagus — 
or officer sent from Sparta for the special purpose of com- 
manding such foreign contingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of 
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Spartan power is yet more remarkable. Looking back to 
the year 419 b.c. (about two years after the peace of Nikias), 
Sparta had been so unable to protect her colony of Hera- 
kleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf, near the Oreat 
strait of Thermopylae, that the Boeotians were power of 
obliged to send a garrison thither, in order to gtMtching 

Prevent it from falling into the hands of Athens, e^en to 
'hey even went so far as to dismiss the Lace- Greece- 
daemonian harmost.^ In the winter of 409-408 state of 
B.C., anotiier disaster had happened at Herakleia, ^®'**'^®**' 
in which the Lacedaemonian harmost was slain. > But about 
399 B.O., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
at Herakleia, ana even making that place a central post 
for keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of 
Mount (Eta and a portion of Thessaly. Uerippidas the 
Lacedaemonian was sent thither to repress some factious 
movements, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe 
the public assemblv, to seize the obnoxious party in the 
place, and toput tnem to death, 500 in number, outside of 
the gates. 3 Oarryinff his arms farther against the (Etaeans 
and Trachinians in me neighbourhood, who had been long 
at variance with the Laconian colonists at Herakleia, he 
expelled them from their abodes, and forced them to 
migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly. « 
Hence the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extend their 
influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost 
with a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a 
basis — which thus became a position of extraordinary im- 
portance for their dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented 
on land, in addition to her vast empire at sea. Growing 
bringing its ample influx of tribute — and among disoosition 
cities who had not merely long recognised her to hostiiuy 
as leader, but had never recognised any one against 
else — it required an unusual stimulus to raise wheii*8he 
any formidable hostile combination against her, becomes 
notwithstanding a large spread of disaffection Jhfwa* 
and antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, against 
from whose treasures the means had been before ^®"^*- 

* Thuoyd. t. 62. 81. xoOc Tpaxiviouc ^peOYovta? ix 
a Xen. Hellen. i. 2, Id. Td>v icaxplSuiv 6ic6 Aaxe8at|jiovlu>Vt 

* Diodor. xiy. 38 ; Folyan. ii. 21. fto. 

* Diodoms^ ut 8up. : compare ziy. 
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famished to Sparta herself for subduing Athens. The 
news that a formidable nayy was fitting out in Phosniciai 
which had prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the 
spring of 396 b.o., was doubtless circulated and heard with 
satisfaction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; 
and tibe refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take 
service under that prince — aggravated in the case of the 
Thebans by a positive offence given to him on the occasion 
of his sacrifice at Aulis — was enough to warn Sparta of 
the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was- 
surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instiga* 
B 896 tioJ^ Mid promises of Persia were brought to 
Tiie sateap ^^^^t ^ *"® course of the following year; and 
TithraiutftB not merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, 
envoy ^ith ^^*^ news of revived naval warfare threatening 
money into the insular dominion of Sparta., Tithraustes, 
UgM^up*^ the new satrap who had put to death and 
war ag«inst succeeded Tissaphemes, had no sooner con- 
sucoetra? eluded the armistice mentioned above, and pre- 
Thebes, vailed upon Agesilaus to remove his army into 
and Ar'oB *^® satrapy of I^hamabazus, than he employed 

'* '* active measures for kindling war against Sparta 
in Greece, in order to create a necessity for the recall of 
Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a Rhodian named Timo- 
krates into Qreece, as envoy to the cities most unfriendly 
to the Lacedsemonians, with a sum of fifty talents ;i direct- 
ing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
men in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance 
and aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. 
The island of Rhodes, having just revolted from the Bpar* 
tan dominion, had admitted Konon with the Persian fleet 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. 6^ 1. Ilifxitti 
TifxoxpdTifiv *P46iov ic r^^ *EXX48a 
8o6« XP'''^°'* *< ictvTigxovT« xdXavTa 
dpfuplou, xalxsXtuuiceipSodai, icioxdi 
ti (xiYtata XapipivovTa, 6i64voi toi« 
itpoeoTV)x6oiv iv xaTc itiXsoiv, itp* 
9 Tt ic6Xt(iov i^olociv icp6c Aaxt- 
Saiftovlouc. 

Timokrat^s !■ ordered to gire 
the money; yet not absolutely, 
bat only on a certain condition, 
in case he should find that such 
condition could be realised: that 



is, if by giving it he could procure 
from rarious leading Greeks sufil- 
cient assurances and guaranteei 
that they would raise war against 
Sparta. As this was a matter more 
or less doubtful, Timokratte il 
ordered to try to give Me ffioney 
for this purp09t. Though the con« 
struction of «eip5o9ai couples it 
with 6i8ivai, the sense of the word 
more properly belongs to i(olatw 
—which designates the purpose to 
be accomplished. 
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(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), so that probably 
the B.hodian envoy was on a mission to TithraustSs on 
behalf of his countrymen. He was an appropriate envoy 
on this occasion, as having an animated interest in raising 
up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in stirring 
np amonff the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit 
which had led to the revolt of Khodes. The effect which 
that revolt produced in alarming and exasperating the 
SpartanS) has been already noticed; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging 
their Grecian enemies, was considerable. Timokrates 
visited Thebes, Corinth, andArgos, distributing bis funds. 
He concluded engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with 
various leading men in each, putting them into communi- 
cation with each other; Ismenias,Androkleidas, and others 
in Thebes — Timolaus and Polyanthus at Corinth — Kylon 
and others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit 
Athens; at least Xenophon expressly says that none of his 
money went there. The working of this mission — coupled, 
we must recollect, with the renewed naval warfare on the 
coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet against 
that of Sparta — was soon felt in the more pronounced 
manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various 
cities, and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between thenu^ 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, 
Xenophon represents the coming war against Tbe Persian 
Sparta as if it had been brought about mainly by money did 
these bribes from Persia to the leading men in Jostiiuy** 
these various cities. I have stated on more than against 
one occasion, that the average public morality ^^JJJ*' ^"* 
of Grecian individual politicians, in Sparta, brought out 
Athens, and other cities, was not such as to ^ag'pre-^** 
exclude personal corruption; that it required a existing. 
moralit;y^ higher than the average, when such conlan^aen- 
temptation was resisted — and a morality con- timent of 
siderably hiffher than the average, if it were xenophon. 
systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Perikl^s 
and Nikias. There would be nothing therefore surprising, 
if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes under the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly 
improbable that the money given by Timokrates could have 

* Xen. HeUen. iii. 6, 2; Paaian.iii. 9, 4; Plutarch, Artazerxdi| 0.20. 
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been a bribe; that is, given privately and for the separate 
use of these leaders. It was furnished for the promotion 
of a certain public object, which could not be accomplished 
without heavy disbursements; it was analogous to that 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) 
Tithraustes had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement 
to carry away his army into the satrapy of Phamabazus 
(not as a present for the private purse of the Spartan king,, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army i), or to that 
which the satrap Tiribazus gave to Antalkidas afterwards,^ 
also for public objects. Xenophon affirms, that Ismenias 
and the rest, having received these presents from Timo- 
kratSs, accused the Lacedsemonians, and rendered them 
odious — each in his respective city.s But it is certain, from 
his own showing, that the hatred towards them existed in 
these cities, before the arrival of TimokratSs. In Arffos, 
such hatred was of old standing; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not 
the less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs 
us, that the Athenians, though they received none of the 
money,* were quite as ready for war as the other cities. 
If we therefore admit his statement as a matter of fact, 
that TimokratSs gave private presents to various leading 
politicians, which is by no means improbable — we must 
dissent from the explanatory use which he makes of this 
fact, by setting it out prominently as the cause of the war. 
What these leading men would find it difficult to raise, was, 
not hatred of Spai^, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose tibe mission 
of Timokrates would be a valuable aid, by conveying 
assurances of Persian cooperation and support against 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either be- 
fore the people, the Senate, or at least the great body of 
the anti-JJaconian party in each city. And the money 
which he brought with him, though a portion of it may 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. * Xenophon, ut aup. 

* Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 16. Pausanias (ill. 9, 4) names some 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 2. 01 (&lv Athenians as having receiTed part 
t^ 8e^i(A(vot TO xWf*«'f« *« t*« *' ***® money. So Plutarch also, 
olxeiac «4X«ic Sii^aXXov toi)c Aaxt- *» general terms (Agesil. c. 16). 
Sotifjkoviouc iiccl H taurac i< piiooc Diodoms mentions nothing re- 
auTU>v npoi^Y^YoV) ouvloTaoav xal specting either the mission or the 
Tac |i.tY<^9'c«c itoXtic itooc aXXi^Xac. presents of Timokratds. 
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have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress be- 
tween the cities visited by Timokrates, no union wu 
had. been brought about between them when between 
the war, kindled by an accident, broke out as a Ihebes-"* 
"Boeotian War," * between Thebes and Sparta the b<eo- 
separately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians "*° ^^^' 
and the fhokians, north of Bceotia, there was a strip of 
disputed borderland; respecting which the Phokians, im- 
puting wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, invaded 
their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, entreated 
her protection; upon which a body of Boeotians invaded 
Phokis; while the Phokians on their side threw themselves 
upon Lacedaemon, invoking her aid against Thebes. 2 "The 
Lacedaemonians (says Xenophon) were delighted to get a 
pretence for making war against the Thebans — having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. 
They thought that the present was an excellent time for 
marching against them, and putting down their insolence; 
since Agesuaus was in full success in Asia, and there was 
no other war to embarrass them in Greece." 3 The various 



' niX(|io< Boi(i>Tix6c (Diodor. sir. 
81). 

* Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 6, S) 
says — and Pausanias (iii. 9, '4) 
follows him*— that theThehan lead, 
era, wishing to bring about a war 
with Sparta, and knowing that 
Sparta would not begin it, pur- 
posely inoited the Lokrians to en- 
croach upon this disputed border, 
in order that the Phokians 
might resent it, and that thus a 
war might be lighted up. I have 
little hesitation in rejecting this 
version, which I oonceiye to hare 
arisen from Xenophon's philo-La- 
conian and miso-Theban tend- 
ency, and in believing that the 
fight between the Lokrians and 
Phokians, as well as that between 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose 
without any design on the part of 
the latter to provoke Sparta. So 
Biodorus recounts it, in reference 

VOL. IX. 



to the war between the Phokians 
and the Thebans; for about the 
Lokrians he says nothing (xiv. 81). 

The subsequent events, as re- 
counted by Xenophon himself, 
show that the Spartans were not 
only ready in point of force, but 
eager in regard to will, to go to 
war with the Thebans; while the 
latter were not at all ready to go 
to war with Sparta. They had not 
a single ally ; for their application 
to Athens, in itself doubtful, was 
not made until after Sparta had 
declared war against them. 

* Zen. Hellen. iii. 6, 6. 01 )jidv- 
T^i Aaxe€ai(A6vioi fiapievoiiXapov 
icp<{faoiv ffTpaxsustv iict xouc 

oOtoi?, Tijc T« dvTiXiQ'^;ea)c x^c xoO 
'Aic6XXu>voc 6ex(ix7]c iv AexeXela, xal 
xoO ini xov Ileipaia fxi) c9eX^oai 
axoXouGijoai' -^'xitbvxo 8' aoxoo?, xal 
KopivCllou^ neioai pii^ ouoxpaxeuetv. 
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grounds on which the Lacedsemonians rested their dis- 
pleasure against Thebes, begin from a time immediately 
succeeding the close of the war against Athens, and the 
sentiment was now both established and vehement. It 
was they who now began the Bceotian war; not the The- 
bans, nor the bribes brought by Timokrates. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before 
^ instigated the expedition of Agesilaus across 

raticms of^' the ^gean, and who had long hated the The- 
Sparta bans — was among the foremost advisers of the 

x^QBotia— expedition now decreed by the Ephors against 
^y Sander la Thebes, ^ as well as the chief commander ap- 
from He-^ pointed to carry it into execution. He was 
rakieia on dispatched with a small force to act on the north 
of jBosotia. He was directed to start from 
Herakleia, the centre of LacedsBmonian in- 
fluence in those regions — to muster the Hera- 
kleots, together with the various dependent 
populations in the neighbourhood of (Eta, 
CEtsBans, Malians, ^nianes, &c. — to march towards Boeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way — and to attack Haliar- 
tus. Under the walls of this town King Pausanias engaged 
to meet him on a given day, with the native Lacedsemoniau 
force and the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marched 
forth to Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting 
the allied contingents from Peloponnesus. 2 But the allies 
generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause; while 
the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support, ^ — 
though neither did they make any manifestation in favour 
of Thebes. 



the north 
ward— 
Pausanias 
conducts 
an army 
from Pe- 
loponnesus. 



•A^lxifxvTQaxovTo 8i «al, u>c 96oyc* iv 
A6XiSi t6v 'ATt)olXaov o6x stcuv, xal 
td TcQufiiva lepd u>c l^§i<|>av i%b tou 
pu>|xou' xal 8x1 068* sU TQv 'Aalai» 
ouveoTpdTSuov 'AY^joiXdcp. 'EXoY^- 
^ovTO 8& xal xaX6v elvai tou iSdl7siv 
axpaTiQCv iic* aOTOuc, xal nausai t^c 
dc a&To6c 5f)p8(uc* xi te ^dp tv x^ 
'Aoiqi xaXwc 09I01V Sx'^^' xpaxouvxo^ 
'AyioiXAoo, xal iv t^q *EXXd6iou64va 
&XXov ic6Xe|xov e(xiio6u>v 09I01V Etvat. 
Compare vii. 1, 34. 

The description here given by 
XenophoD himself— of the past 



dealing and established sentiment 
between Sparta and Thebes— refutes 
his allegation, that it was the bri- 
bes brought by Timokratfts to the 
leading Thebans which first blew 
up the hatred against Sparta; and 
shows farther, that Sparta did not 
need any circuitous manoanyres of 
the Thebans, to furnish her with 
a pretext for going to war. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 6, 7. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 23. 

The conduct of the Corinthian* 
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Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable 
attack on two sides, from Sparta at the height ^^^^ 
of her power, and from a Spartan officer of Thebans 
known ability — being moreover at the same W^y *o 
time without a single ally — the Thebans resolved aid— re- 
to entreat succour from Athens. A Theban maskable 
embassy to Athens for any purpose, and es- fbe altered 
pecially for this purpose, was itself among the •©ntiment 
strongest marks of the revolution which had ^ '****' 
taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy between 
the two cities had been so long and virulent, that the 
Thebans, at the close of the war, had endeavoured to in- 
duce Sparta to root out the Athenian population. Their 
conduct subsequentlv had been favourable and sympathi- 
sing towards Thrasybulus in his struggle against the Gjiirty, 
and that leader had testified his gratitude by dedicating 
statues in the Theban Herakleion.^ But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, 
either by policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the 
present emergency; at a moment when she had no Long 
Walls, no fortifications at PeiraBus, no ships, nor any pro- 
tection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both 
actually engaged in mustering their forces, that 
the Thebans sent to address the Athenian the^^Theban 
assembly. The speech of the Theban envoy ^^7 at 
sets forui strikingly the case against Sparta as ^°"* 
it then stood. Disclaiming all concurrence with that 
former Theban deputy, who, without any instructions, had 
taken on himself to propose, in the Spartan assembly of 
allies, extreme severity towards the conquered Athenians 
— he reminded the Athenians that Thebes had by unanim- 
ous voice declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, 
to aid in the march against Thrasybulus and the Peiraeus; 
and that this was the first cause of the anger of the Spar- 
tans against her. On that ground then, he appealed to the 
gratitude of democratical Athens against the Lacedaemo- 
nians. But he likewise invoked against them, with yet 
greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens — or of 
those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Peirseus; for it was Sparta who, after having first 

here contributes again to refute the effect of the bribes of Timo- 
the assertion 6f Xenophon about kratds. * Pausanias^ ix. 11, 4. 
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set up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused to 
sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity of their 
democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless. ^ Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he 

E resumed), to regain her lost empire; and in this enterprise 
e tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He 
pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta 
had now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by ex- 
perience that Thebes could be formidable as a foe : she 
would now show that she could be yet more effective as a 
friend, if the Athenians would interfere to rescue her. 
Moreover, she was now about to fight, not for Syracusans 
or Asiatics, but for her own preservation and dignity, 
"We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens (concluded the 
Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking at your 
hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves." 2 
Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of 
^ Eukleides and the renovation of the democracy 
feeling at after the crushing visitation of the Thirty. Yet 
"^^^d^effe t ^® ^^y ^^^^ ^^^'^ *^® important and well-turned 
o{\he ^^ * allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarch- 
*ftM the ^^^^ portion of the assembly, that the two parties 
expulsion stiU stood in a certain measure distinguished. 
Thi**t^ Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 

' ^' she had never since been called upon to take 
any decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign 
policy; and much now turned upon the temper of the oli- 
garchical minority, which might well be conceived likely to 
play a party-game and speculate upon Spartan countenance. 
JBut the comprehensive amnesty decreed on the reestablish- 
ment of the democratical constitution — and the wise and 
generous forbearance with which it had been carried out, 
m spite of the most torturing recollections — were now 
found to have produced their fruits. Majority and mino- 
rity — democrats and oligarchs — were seen confounded in 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 9. (xsvoi icoXX^ Suvifxet, u>c bpiiv 96|x- 

IIoXu 8' Iti |i.aXXov d^iou|UV, Sooi M•ax^^^ napifioaav 6(xac xtj) nXi^^ei* 

-T(I>v ^v iaxn iYtvsoOs, icpoQu|i.u)c iicl u>ot8 t6 (acv in ixelvoi^ elvai, dico- 

TOUf Aaxt5ai|i.oviouc Uvai. 'Exetvot XtbXaxe, 6 6^ 8^|Jio« ouxool u|Jia< 

7 dp, xotaffTiQaavTec Oiiac 4« AXiyop- iocuoe. 

X^av xai ic §x^P^^ ^H> ^t^M^i d<P^xo- * Xen. Hellen, iii. 6, 9, 16. 
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one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, 
in spite of all risk from hostility with Sparta. We cannot 
indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Khodes^ by the re-appearance of Ko- 
non with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private commu- 
nications from that commander intimating his hope of 
acting triumphantly against the maritime empire of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a 
double meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored 
harmon;^ between democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but 
also their common resolution to break the chain by which 
they were held as mere satellites and units in the regiment 
of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the old traditions 
of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, at least — if 
not once again an imperial power. The vote proclaimed 
a renovated life in Athena. Its boldness, under the existing 
weakness of the city, is extolled two generations afterwards 
by Demosthenes, i 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are told 
even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon^), "very Tjnanimou 
many Athenian citizens rose and spoke in support yote of the 
of his prayer, and the whole assembly with one AthenUns 
accord voted to grant it." Thrasybulus proposed Thebes* 
the resolution, and communicatea it to the Theban g*^**"^* 
envoys. He told them that Athens knew well ^*' *' 
the risk which she was incurring while Peiraeus was unde- 
fended; but that nevertheless she was prepared to show her 
gratitude by giving more in requital than she had received ; 
tor she was prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, in 
case they were attacked — while the Thebans had done no - 
thing more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive 
march against her.& 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is 
highly probable that the Thebans might have been afraid 
to face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. 

' Demosthen. de Goronft, c. 28. AthenianB sent envoys to the 

p. 268; also Philipp. i. o. 7. p. 44. Spartans to entreat them not to 

Compare also Lysias, Orat. zvi. act aggressively against Thebes, 

<pro Mantitheo, s. 16). but to submit their complaint to 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 16. Tu>v V equitable adjustment. This seems 

*A9T)vala>v icapiicoXXol (jiiv ^uvT)76peuov, to me improbable. Diodorus (xiv. 

fcd.xec 5' i'j»Y]9laavT0 f)oT)8stv a6T0i«. 81) briefly states the general fact 

' Xen. Hellen. vt «up. in conformity with Xenophon. 

Fansanias (iii. 9, 6) says that the 
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But they now prepared for a strenuous defence. The first 
approach of Lysander with his army of Herakleots, Phokians, 
St t f th *^^ others, from the north, was truly menacing ; 
Boaotian the more so, as Orchomenus, the second city next 
-Orchome^ to Thehes in the Boeotian confederacy, hroke off 
nus' revolts its allegiance and joined him. The supremacy 
and joins of Thebes over the cities composing the Boeotian 
who*" *'* confederacy appears to have been often harsh 
B^*ti*' ith *^^ oppressive, though probably not equally 
hte^army Oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally 
imd attacks odious to all. To PlatsBa, on the extreme south 
a lar us. ^^ BoBotia, it had been long intolerable, and 
the unhappy fate of that little town has saddened many 
pages of my preceding volumes. To Orchomenus, on the 
extreme north, it was also unpalatable — partly because that 
town stood next in power and importance to Thebes — 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
claimed to have been once the ascendent city receiving 
tribute from Thebes. The Orchomenians now joined Ly- 
sander, threw open to him the way into BoBotia, and con- 
ducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields of 
Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haliartus. i 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
Lysander is Concerted between him and Pausanias, was that 
repulsed they should meet on a given day in the territory 
before of Haliartus. And in execution of this plan 

Haliartus. Pausanias had already advanced with his Pelo- 

Sonnesian army as far as Plataea in Boeotia. Whether the 
ay fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander 
reached Haliartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In 
the imperfection of the Grecian calendar, a mistake on this 
point would be very conceivable — as had happened between 
the Athenian generals Hippokrates and Demosthenes in 
those measures which preceded the battle of Delium in 
424 B.C. 2 But the engagement must have been taken by 
both parties, subject to obstructions in the way — since each 
would have to march through a hostile country to reach the 
place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather 
indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived ; nevertheless 
Lysander resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without 
waiting for Pausanias. There were as yet only a few 

> Xen.Hellen.iii. 6, 17; Plutarch, « Thucyd. iv. 89. -ytvoiJiiviQc 6i«- 
Lysand. c. 28. jjiapTta; iwv T](Aepu>v, &c. 
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Thebans in the town, and he probably had good reason for 
judging that he would succeed better by rapid measures, 
before any more Thebans could arrive, than by delaying 
until the other Spartan army should join him ; not to mention 
anxiety that the conquest should belong to himself exclu- 
sively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed an invitation to 
the Haliartians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, 
to revolt from Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy 
under Lacedaemonian protection. Pernaps there may have 
been a party in the town disposed to comply. But the 
majority, encouraged too by the Thebans within, refused 
the proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the 
walls and assaulted the town. He was here' engaged, close 
by the gates, in examining where he could best effect an 
entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his 
proceedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at their 
fastest pace — cavalry as well as hoplites. They were prob- 
ably seen from the watch-towers in the city earlier than 
they became visible to the assailants without; so that the 
Haliartians, encouraged by the sight, threw open their gates, 
and made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly taken by 
surprise, was himself slain among the first, with his prophet 
by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite named Neochorus. His 
troops stood some time, against both the Haliartians from 
the town, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But 
they were at length driven back with considerable loss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difl&cult ground at some 
distance in their rear. Here however they made good their 
position, repelling their assailants with the loss of more 
than 200 hoplites. i 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an 
encouragement to the Thebans, would have been Paasanias 
counterbalanced by the speedy arrival of Pan- *"*^®^ "^ 
sanias, had not Lysander himself been among after \ho 
the slain. But the death of so eminent a man J^eath of 
was an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, Thllfy-^^ 
composed of heteroceneous masses, both collected ^"^5\^°'* 
andneld together by his personal ascendency, nian army 
lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing **??*® / xj^**^® 
night.2 When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, Thebans.^ 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 18, 19, 20; matters from Xenophon, whosQ 

Plutarch, Lysand. o. 28, 29; Paus. account however, though brief, 

iil. 6, 4. Beams to me deserve the preference. 

The two last differ in various * Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 21. amXri- ^ 
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he found no second army to join with him. Yet his own 
force was more than sufficient to impress terror on the 
ThebanSy had not Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent 
promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athenian hopH- 
tes, together with cavalry under Orthobulus * — and imparted 
fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Theban 
cause. 

Fausanias had first to consider what steps he would 
Paasaniat *^^® *o recover the bodies of the slain — that of 
evacuates Lysander among them; whether he would fight 
receiving*" * battle and thus take his chance of becoming 
the dead master of the field — or send the usual petition 
iiysjwder ^^^ burial-truce, which always implied confession 
and the rest of inferiority. On submitting the point to a 
forburiaL council of officers and Spartan elders, their de- 
cision as well as his own was against fighting; not however 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of ope- 
rations was broken up, since not only the great name and 
genius of Lysander had perished, but his whole army had 
spontaneously disbanded; that the Feloponnesian allies 
were generally lukewarm and reluctant, not to be counted 
upon for energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger; 
that he had little or no cavalry, 2 while the Theban cavalry 
was numerous and excellent; lastly, that the dead body of 
Lysander himself lay so close to the walls of Haliartus, 
that even if the Lacedaemonians were victorious, they could 
not carry it off without serious loss from the armed defen- 
ders in their towers. 3 Such were the reasons which deter- 
mined Fausanias and the major part of the council to send 
and solicit a truce. But the Thebans refused to grant it 
except on condition that they should immediately evacuate 
Boeotia. Though such a requisition was contrary to the 
received practice of Greece,* which imposed on the victor 

Xu96Tac iv vuxtI ToOc Ts <^u>xiac xai extremely safe and easy; while 

•covic &XX0UC dnavxac oTxafie Ixdarouc, that of the hoplites was dangerous 

Ac. (Lysias, Orat. xvi. pro Mantith. 

1 Lysias, Or. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 15). 

a. 16, 16. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 23. Koplv- 

* Accordingly we learn from an Gioi |j.ev navxaitaaiv oux t)jcoXooQouv 

oration of Lysias^ that the service auxoic, ol 6s napdvxsc 06 npo66(A(uc 

of the Athenian horsemen in this oxpaxeOoivxo, Ac. 

expedition, who were commanded * See the conduct of the Thebans 

4)y Orthobulus, was judged to be on this very point (of giving up 
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the duty of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, 
whenever it was asked, and inferiority thus publicly con- 
fessed — ^nevertheless such was the reluctant temper of the 
army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, but 
with joy,* the proposition of departing. The bodies were 
duly buried — tnat of Lysander in the territory of Panope, 
immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. And no sooner were these solemnities com- 
pleted, than the Lacedaemonian army was led back to Pelo- 
ponnesus ; their dejection forming a mournful contrast to the 
triumphant insolence of the Thebans, who watched their 
march and restrained them, not without occasional blows, 
from straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields. 2 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sor- 
row and resentment at Sparta. On returning Anger 
thither Pausanias found himself the subject of plusanias 
such virulent accusation, that he thought it pru- at Sparta ; 
dent to make his escape, and take sanctuary in the ?nt "yofun- 
temple of Athene Alea, at Tegea. He was im- tary exile ; 
peached and put on trial, dnring his absence, on demne*d ^n 
two counts ; first, for having been beh ind the time his absence, 
covenanted, in meeting Lysandertit Haliartus; next, for hav- 
ing submitted to aska truce from the Thebans, instead of fight- 
ing battle, for the purpose of obtaining the bodies of the slain. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it does 
not appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either condemna- 
of the two counts. The first is a question of fact ; **on of 
and it seems quite as likely that Lysander was no?**** ** 
before his time, as that Pausanias was behind his deserred. 
time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arriving 
there first, would have been quite safe, had he not resolved 
to attack without delay ; in which the chances of war turned 
out againsthim,thougn the resolution in itselfmay have been 
well conceived. Next, as to the truce solicited for burying th© 
dead bodies — it does not appear that Pausanias could with 
any prudence have braved the chances of a battle. The facts 
of the case — even as summed up by Xenophon, who always 
exaggerates everything in favour of the Spartans— -lead us 
to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would 
doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle, to the 

the slain at the solicitation of the tory, Oh. liii. 

conquered Athenians for burial) « Xen. fiellen. iil. 5, S4. Ol 64 

after the battle of Delium, and the fiajievoi te xaoTO ijxooffov, Ac 

discussion thereupon— in this His- * Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, S4. 
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humiliation of sending the herald to ask for a truce. But the 
mischief of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of 
consequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of 
Leuktra, where Kleombrotus son of Pausanias was thus 
piqued into an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one 
of the motives) to which his own life and the dominion of 
Sparta became forfeit. ^ Moreover the army of Pausanias, 
comprising very few Spartans, consisted cniefly of allies 
who had no heart in tne cause, and who were glad to be 
required by the Thebans to depart. If he had fought a 
battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have been 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the acquisi- 
tion of the bodies for burial; since the execution of the 
original plan had become impracticable through the dis- 
persion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads u» 
(and seems also to have led Xenophon^) to the conclusion 
that Pausanias was innocent, he was nevertheless found 
guilty in his absence. He was in sreat part borne down 
by the grief felt at Sparta for the loss of Lysander, with 
whom he had been before in political rivalry, and for whose 
death he was made responsible. Moreover the old accu- 
sation was now revived against him^ — for which he had 
been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before — of 
having tolerated the re-establishment of tne Athenian de- 
mocracy at a time when he might have put it down. 
Without doubt this argument told prodigiously against him 
at the present juncture, when the Athenians had just now^ 
for the first time since the surrender of their city, renoun- 
ced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to assist 
the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Pausanias that he was condemned to death in his 

' Xen. Hellen. yI. 4, 6. Bat the matter of fact, on which 

* The traveller P/tusanias Justifies this justification rests, is contra- 

the prudence of his regal namesake dieted by Xenophon, who says that 

in avoiding a battle, by saying the Athenians had actually joined 

that the Athenians were in his the Thebans, and were in the same 

rear, and the Thebans in his front ; ranks — iXQ6vTt< ^uf&icaptTd^avTa 

and that he was afraid of being (Hellen. iii. 6, 32). 

assailed on both sides at once, ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 26. Ka\ 

like Leonidas at Thermopylae, and Sti tov B^f&o' tu>v 'A8v)vaiu)v X?i[)u)v 

like the troops enclosed in Sphak- ev tqj Ileipaiei dv^xc, Ac. Compare 

teria (Pans. Hi. 6, 6). Pausanias, iii. 6, a. 
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absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in 
sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested with 
the sceptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no 
topic have Grecian historians been more profase Sparta not 
in their reproaches, than upon the violence and }®*Jq^^^""* 
injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, d&mn?ng 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent gene- jinsuccesa- 
rals. Out of the many cases in which this than****'* " 
reproach is advanced, there are very few where- Athens. 
in it has been made good. But even if we grant it to be 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of Pau- 
sanias will show us that the Ephors and Senate of anti- 
democratical Sparta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgement. Hardly a single instance of Athenian con- 
demnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 
undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander — the 
Spartans had indeed valid reasons for deploring character 
the fall of the latter. He had procured for them of Lysander 
their greatest and most decisive victories, and ^^evo'us' 
the time was coming when they needed his ser- influence, 
vices to procure them more; for he left behind g'^fa^ J,®' 
him no man of equal warlike resource, cunning, for Greece ' 
and power of command. But if he possessed ge^e'^^^y- 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph 
over her enemies, he at the same time did more than any 
man to bring her empire into dishonour and to render its 
tenure precarious. His decemviral governments or Dek- 
archies, diffused through the subj ect cities, and each sustain- 
ed by a LacedsBmonian harmost and garrison, were aggrava- 
tions of local tyranny such as the Grecian world had never be- 
fore undergone. And though the Spartan authorities pre- 
sently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of the city 
for unmeasured personal aggrandisement of his own, and 
partially withdrew their countenance from hisDek- 
archies — yet the general character of their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and sub- 
jugation which he had originally stamped upon it. Instead 
of that autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, 
it became subjection every way embittered. Such an em- 
pire was pretty sure to oe short-lived; but the loss to 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not the only 
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fault which the historian of Greece has to impute to Ly- 
sander. His far deeper sin consists in his having thrown 
away an opportunity — such as never occurred either before 
or afterwards — for organizing some permanent, honourable, 
self-maintaining, Pan-hellenic combination under the head- 
ship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what 
a man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with 
far-sighted wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and 
by an appeal to the best veins of political sentiment in the 
chief city as well as in the subordinates. It is possible that 
with the best intentions even he might have failed; so 
strong was the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political 
mind. But what we have to reproach in Lysander is, that 
he never tried; that he abused the critical moment of cure 
for the purpose of infusing new poison into the system; 
that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of Sparta to 
the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. 
That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad ten- 
dencies — has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 
That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, 
His plans both lived and died poor, exhibits the honour- 
WmseiV *^^® ®^^® °^ ^^® character. Yet his personal 
king at indifference to money seems only to have left 
Sparta- ^he greater space in his bosom for that thirst of 

discourse of ®v-vjt_- i • i«i« 

the sophist power which made nim unscrupulous m satiating 
Kieon. the rapacity, as well as in upholding the oppres- 

sions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and the De- 
cemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree 
with Pausanias i that he was more mischievous than profit- 
able even to Sparta, — even if we take no thought of Greece 
generally. What would have been the efi*ect produced by 
his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he been 
able to bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. 
We are told that the discourse composed and addressed to 
him by the Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after 
his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; who first learnt 
from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point to which 
the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by making the discourse public 

■ Fausanias, ix. 82, 6. 
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— but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus i) looks 
more like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like 
a reality. Agesilaus was not the man to set much value 
on sophists or their compositions, nor is it easy to believe 
that he remained so long ignorant of those projects which 
Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is, that Kleon himself would make 
the discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even 
in the lifetime of Lysander; not only without shame, but 
as representing the feelings of a considerable section of 
readers throughout the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued 
from the death of lysander and the retreat of ^.o. sse-sw. 
Pausanias out of ]&OBotia. Fresh hope and Bncourage- 
spirits were infused into all the enemies of ment to the 
Sparta. An alliance was immediately concluded Iplrta** **' 
against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and from tte 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were i,y*lnd/r— 
appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active alliance 
measures for inviting the cooperation of fresh Jftwe'eV^^' 
allies; so that the war which had begun as a Thebes, 
Bodotian war, now acquired the larger denomi- ^itb^and*' 
nation of a Corinthian war, under which it lasted Argos- the 
until the peace of Antalkidas. The alliance and^tJers 
was immediately strengthened by the junction join the 
of the Eubceans — the Akamanians — the Ozolian ^i^^*'*^®* 
Lokrians — Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly at- 
tached to Corinth), — and the Chalkidians of Thrace. 2 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first 
time, Thebes begins to step out of the rank of secondary 
powers, and gradually raises herself into a primary and 
ascendent city in Grecian politics. Throughout increased 
the Peloponnesian War, the Thebans had shown o^'^J^heber 
themselves excellent soldiers both on horseback —she now 
and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But now '"^^ *° *^® 
the city begins to have a policy of its own, and primary 
individual citizens of ability become conspicuous, power— the 
While waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, leade^Tis- 
with whom we shall presently become acquainted, "aonias. 
we have at the present moment Ismenias ; a wealthy The- 

> Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; * Diodor.ziv. 81,82 ; Xen.Hellen. 
Plutarch, Lysander, o. 30. iv. 2, 17. 
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ban, a sympathiser with Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
exiles eight years before, and one of the great organizers 
of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured 
by his political enemies,* when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title of ^a creat wioked 
man," — the same combination of epithets which Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of BoBotians 
Successftii ^^^ Argeians, undertook an expedition to put 
operation* down the Spartan influence in the regions north 
?o th?north of BoBotia. At Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lace- 
ofBoBotia— daemonians had an harmost and garrison; at 
HwiSdeia' Pberae, Lykophron the despot was their ally: 
from while Larissa, with Medius tne despot, was their 

Spartft. principal enemy. By the aid of the Boeotians, 
Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance, 3 and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedssmonians from Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, left after the violent interference of the 
Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Herakleia by night to the Boeotians and Argeians. The 
Lacedaemonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire 
in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedssmonians had expelled to make room for their new 
settlers — together with the (Etaeans, whom they had driven 
out of the districts in the neighbourhood — were now called 
back to repossess their original homes. 3 The loss of 
Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans in those 
regions — protecting Eubcea in its recent, revolt from them, 
and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the neigh- 
bouring Malians, ^nianes, and Athamanis — tribes stretch- 
ing along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops from 
these districts (which, only a few months before, had 
supplied an army to Lysander^), Ismenias marched against 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 86. *0 6* except that iBmenias was a wealthy 

(Ismenias) dictXoY(iTO(&ivicp6<ic&vTa and powerful man (Plato, Menon^ 

TocuTa, o6 (iivTot iicciOi yc t6 (t^ oO p. 90 B. ; Bepubl. i. p. 836 A.). 

(iEYocXoicpdTi&cuv Tt xal xaxonpd7(iu>v * Diodor. xi^. 82; Xen. Hellen* 

sivai. iy. 3, 8; Xen. Agesil. ii. 2. 

It is dif&cnlt to make out anything " Diodor. xiv. 88-82. 

ftrom the two allusions in Plato, * Xenoph. Hellen. lii. 6, 9m 
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the PhokianSy among whom the Spartan Lakisthenes had 
been left as harmost in command* After a severe battle, 
this officer with his Phokians were defeated near the 
Lokrian town of Naryx ; and Ismenias came back victorious 
to the synod at Corinth. ^ 

B^ such important advantages, accomplished during 
the winter of 395-394 b.c., the prospects of 
Qrecian affairs as they stood in the ensuing 
spring became materially altered. The allies f^JJ?* ®' 
assembled at Corinth full of hope, and resolved Spartan' 
to levy a large combined force to act afi^ainst Jorin^- 
Sparta; who on her side seemed to be threat- their^con- 
ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian Jo^ei-the 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors deter- Laoed»- 
mined to recall without delay Agesilaus with mottiaas 
bis army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with recall \ge. 
orders to that effect. But even before this jjij'^* '~°^ 
reinforcement could arrive, they thought it ex- 
pedient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to 
act with vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were 
now assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemus — 
guardian of the youthful King Agesipolis son of Pausanias, 
and himself of the Eurystheneid race — marched at the head 
of a body of 6000 Lacedaemonian hoplites:^ the Spartan 
xenagi (or officers sent on purpose to conduct the con- 
tingents from the outlying* allies), successively brought 
in 3000 hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and Lasion 
— 1500 from Sikyon — 3000 from Epidaurus, TroBzen, 



' Diodor. xiv. 82. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 9, 16. Xeno- 
phon gives this total of 6000 as if 
it were of Lacedamonians alone. 
But if we follow his narrative, we 
shall see that there were unquestion- 
ably in the army troops of Tegea, 
Hantineia, and the Aohaan towns 
{probably also some of other Ar- 
oftdian towns), present in the battle 
(iv. a, 13, 18, 20). Oan we suppose 
that Xenophon meant to include 
ikete allies in the total of 6000, 
along with the Laoedamonians— 
whioh is doubtless a large total 
for Iiacedemonians alone? 'Unless 
this supposition be admitted, there 



is no resource except to assume 
an omission, either of Xenophon 
himself, or of the copyists; which 
omission in fact Gail and others 
do suppose. On the whole, I think 
they are right; for the number of 
hoplites on both sides would other- 
wise be prodigiously unequal; 
while Xenophon says nothing to 
imply that the Lacedsmonian vic- 
tory was gained in spite of great 
inferiority of number, and some- 
thing which even implies that 
it must have been nearly equal 
(iv. a, 13)— though he is always 
disposed to compliment Sparta 
wherever he oan. 
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Hermion^, and Halieis. None were sent &om Phlius, on 
the plea (true or false i) that in that city the moment was 
one of solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites 
from Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achssan towns, but their 
number is not ffiven; so that we do not know the full 
muster-roll on the Lacedemonian side. The cavalry, 600 
in number, were all Lacedsemonian; there were moreover 
300 Kretan bowmen — and 400 slingers from different rural 
districts of Triphylia.2 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered 
near Corinth: 6000 Athenian hoplites — 7000 
Argeian — 5000 Boeotian, those from Orcho- 
menus being absent — 3000 Corinthian — 3000 
from the different towns of Eubosa; making 
24,000 in alL The total of cavalry was 1550: 
composed of 800 Boeotian, 600 Athenian, 100 
from Chalkis in Euboea, and 50 from the 
Lokrians. The light troops also were numerous 
— partly Corinthian, drawn probably from the serf-popu- 
lation which tilled the fields ^ — partly Lokrians, Jllalians, 
and Akamanians. 

The allied leaders, holding. a council of war to arrange 
their plans, came to a resolution that the hop- 
lites should not be drawn up in deeper files than 
sixteen men,^ in order that there might be no 
chance of their being surrounded; and that the 
right wing, carrying with it command for the 
time, should be alternated from day to day be- 
tween the different cities. The confidence which 
the events of the last few months had infused into these 



Large 
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Boldness 
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■ From a passage whioh occnrs 
somewhat later (iv. 4, 16), we may 
suspect that this was an excuse, 
and that the Fhliasians were not 
▼ery well affected to Sparta. Com- 
pare a similar case of excuse as- 
cribed to the Mantineians (t. 2, 2). 

> Diodoms (xiy. 83) gi^es a total 
of 23,000 foot and 500 horse on the 
Lacedsamonian side, but without 
enumerating items. On the side 
of the confederacy he states a total 
of more than 16,000 foot and 600 
horse (c. 82). 



■ Xen. Hellen. !▼. fi, 17. Kal 

^fiXov 6i, ^6v Totc TU>v KopivOltuv, 
icX^ov ^v, Ac. Compare Hesychius, 
V. Kuvo^aXot; Welcker, Prsefat. ad 
Theognidem, p.xxxy; K.O.MiiIler, 
History of the Dorians, iii. 4, 8. 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 2, 18 ; compare 
iy. 2, 18 — where he says of the 
Thebans — af&cXi^aavTcc too dc 
4xxal6exa, fiaGtiav navxeXux iitoii^- 
ffOvTO Tt)v ^AXajYa, Ac, whioh Im- 
plies and alludes to the resolution 
preyiously taken. 
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leaders, now for the first time acting against their old 
leader Sparta, is snrprising. ''There is nothing like march- 
ing to Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolans) and fighting 
the Laceds^nonians at or near their own home. We must 
bum Ofit the wasps in their nest, without letting them 
come forth to sting us. The Lacedsemonian force is like 
that of a river; small at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by tiie affluents which it receives, in proportion to the 
length of its oourse."* The wisdom of this advice was 
remarkable: but its boldness was yet more remarkable, 
when viewed in conjunction with the established fedinff 
of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies; but unfortunately the time for execu- 
ting it had already passed; for the Lacedemonians were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. They 
took the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose 
troops joined the march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, 
where probably all the Arcadian and Achaean contingents 
were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as 
Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedsemonian The uti. 
army was at Sikyon; but they then altered their Spartan 
plan, and confined themselves to the defeiraive. up »'de- 
The Lacedaemonians on their side crossed over fenBive po- 
the mountainous post called Epieikia, under oorinth— " 
considerable annoyance from the enemy's light advance of 
troops, who poured missiles upon them from monians^o" 
the nigh ground. But when they had reached wttack 
the level country, on the other side, along the *^*"' 
shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received 
the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, and 
Halieis — the whole army thus veinforoed majrched forward 
without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated 
lands. The confederates retreated b^ore them, and at 
length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst some 
rough ground with a ravine in their front. 2 The Lace- 

■ Xen. Hellen. !▼. 2, 11, 12. the proper reading, in place of 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 2, 14, 16. iXQ6vT8c. For it seems certain 

In the passage— xal ol Ixepot piiv- that the march of the confederates 

TOt iX96vTt<xaTStfTpaToice&euoavTO, was one of retreat, and that the 

ilXTCpooOtv icoiTjffijJitvoi -ri^v x«P^8pav battle was fought very near to the 

—I apprehend that dit6X96vT8C walls of Corinth; since the defeated 

(which is sanctioned by four MSS., troops sought shelter within the 

and preferred by lieunolavius) is town, and the Lacedsemonian pur- 
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daemonians advanced forward until they were little more 
than a mile distant from this position, and there encamped. 
After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Bobo- 
Battie of tians, on the day when their turn came to occupy 
the right wing and to take the lead, gave the 
signal for battle, i The Lacedsemonians, pre- 
vented by the wooded ground from seeing 
clearly, were only made aware of the coming 
attack by hearing the hostile paean. Taking 
order of battle immediately, they advanced 
partTbehTg forward to meet the assailants, when within a 
worsted. furlong of their line. In each army, the right 

even if invtances were produced, 
we do not see why the way firom 
Sparta to Sikyon should be called 
by that name ; which would more 
properly belong to the road from 
Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly 
the situation of the point or district 
called Tif)v 'Enisixtocv (mentioned 
again, iv. 4, 13). But it is certain 
from the map that when the con- 
federates were at Nemea, and the 
Lacedsemonians at Sikyon— the 
former must have been exactly 
placed so as to intercept the junc- 
tion of the contingents from Epi- 
daurus, Troezen, and Hermiond, 
with the Lacedaemonian army. To 
secure this junction, the Iiacedss- 
monians were obliged to force their 
way across that mountainous region 
which lies nearKlednes and Nemea, 
and to march in a line pointing 
from Sikyon down to the Saronio 
G-ulf. Having reached the other 
side of these mountains near the 
sea, they would be in communica- 
tion with Epidaurus and the other 
towns of the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the 
Lacedaemonians would naturally 
take from Sparta to Sikyon and 
Lecheenm, by Tegea, Mantineia, 
prohomenuB, Ac, is described two 
years afterwards In the case of 
Agesilaus (iv. 6, 19). 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 18. The 



sners were so close upon them, 
that the Oorinthians within were 
afraid to keep open the gates. 
Hence we must reject the state- 
ment of Diodorus— that the battle 
was fought on the banks of the 
river Kemea (xiv. 83) as erroneous. 
There are some difficulties and 
obscurities in the description which 
Xenophon gives of the Laoedee- 
monian march. His words run — ev 
TOi)T(p ol Aaxe5ai[t6vioi, xal hri Te- 
7eiT0« irapeiXTjfpAxtc xal MavTivea?, 
i^^eaav ttjv dfiflaXov. These 
last three words are not satis- 
factorily explained. Weiske and 
Schneider construe t^v d(jL9iaXov 
(very justly) as indicating the 
region lying immediately on the 
Peloponnesian side of the isthmus 
of Corinth, and having the Saronio 
Oulf on one side, and the Corinth- 
ian Gulf on the other; In which 
was included Sikyon. But then it 
would not be correct to say, that 
''the Lacedssmonians had gone out 
by the bimarine way." On the 
contrary, the truth is, that "they 
bad gone out into the bimarine 
road or region"— which meaning 
however would require a preposi- 
tion— i^^saav eU T^v d|X9laXot. 
^turs in his Lexicon (v. e^iivai) 
-renders xf^v dft^ploXov — viam ad mara 
—which seems an extraordinary 
sense of the word, unless instances 
were produced to support itj and 
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division took the lead — slanting to the right, or keeping 
the left shoulder forward, according to the tendency 
habitual with Grecian hoplites, through anxiety to keep 
the right or unshielded side from being exposed to the 
«nemy, and at the same time to be protected by the shield 
of a right-hand neighbour, i The Lacedaemonians in the one 
Army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined them- 
selves, and caused their respective armies to incline also, 
in a direction slanting to the right, so that the Lacedeemo- 
nians on their side considerably outflanked the Athenians 
on the opposite left. Out of the ten tribes of Athenian 
hoplites, it was only the six on the extreme left who came 
into conflict with the Lacedaemonians; while the remaining 
four contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
Lacedaemonians on their own line. But the six extreme 
Athenian tribes were completely beaten, and severely 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the 
Lacedaemonians. On the other hand, the remaining four 
Athenian tribes vanquished and drove before them the 
Tegeans; and generally, along all the rest of the line, the 
Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians were victorious — 
except where the troops of the Achaean Pellend stood 
opposed to those of the JBoeotian Thespiae, where the battle 
was equal and the loss severe on both sides. The victorious 
confederates however were so ardent and incautious in 
pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks; while the Lacedaemonians, who 

eolonring whloh Xenophon puts right respectively. The oommand 

upon this step Is hardly fair to the had been determined to reside in 

Thebans, as is so constantly th« the right division, which post 

case throughout his history. He alternated from one to the other: 

flays that "they were in no hurry why the Athenians or Argeiani 

io fight)) (o68iv XI xan^ictiyov xi^v did not make use of this post to 

li^X^v ^uydinxeiv) so long as they order the attack, we cannot explain, 

were on the left, opposed to the So again, Xenophon says, that in 

Laoedeemonians on the opposite spite of the resolution taken by the 

right; but that as soon as they Council of War to have files sixteen 

were on the right (opposed to the deep, and no more— the Thebans 

Acheeans on the opposite left), they made their files much deeper. Tet 

forthwith gave the word. Now it it is plain, from his own account, 

does not appear that the Thebans that no mischievous consequences 

had any greater privilege on turned upon this greater depth, 

the day when they were on the ' See the instructive description 

right, than the Argeians or Athe- of the battle of Mantineia— in 

nians had when each were on the Thucyd. v. 71. 

e2 
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were habitually self-restraining in this particular, kept 
their order perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, 
and Corinthians to great advantage when returning to 
their camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives obtained 
shelter within the walls of Corinth; in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who insisted 
upon shutting the gates against them, and opening nego- 
tiations with Sparta. The LacedaBmonians however came 
so near, that it was at last thought impossible to keep the 
gates open longer. Many of the remaining confederates 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied with the protection 
of their ancient camp; 1 which seems however to have been 
situated in such defensible ground, 2 that the Lacedsemo- 
nians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedaemonians separately were con- 
iiaceasemo- ^^med, the battle of Corinth was an important 
niaai ascen- victory, gained (as they affirmed) with tne loss 
^aki Pe- ®^ ^'^y ©ig^* meiif and inflicting heavy loss upon 
loponnesuB the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the 
bu"no"ar- T^niaininff Confederates in their return from 
ther result pursuit. Though the Athenian hoplites suffered 
gained. {jj^g geverely, yet Thrasybulus their comman- 
der, 3 who kept the field until the last, with strenuous 
efforts to rally them, was not saitisfied with their behaviour. 
But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. Accord- 
ing to Diodoms, the total loss on the Lacedaemonian side 
was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2800.^ On the 
whole, the victory of the Lacedaemonians was not sufficiently 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely 
secured their ascendency withinPeloponnesus. We observe 

> Xen. Hellen. iy. 2, 90-98. Flato in his panegyrical dis- 

The allasion to this incident in course (Menezenns, c. 17. p. 246 E.) 

Demosthends (ady. Iieptinem, c.'lS. ascribes the defeat and loss of the 

p. 472) is interesting, though in- Athenians to "bad ground"— XP^'^'* 

distinct. (iivcDv 8u9^u)pl(f. 

• Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. xal 7«p * Diodor. xiy. 83. 

^v Xdoiov t6 x<'»plov — which illustra- The statement in Xenophon 

tes the expression in Lysias, Drat. (Agesil. vii. 6) that near 10,000 

xyi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. tt Ko- men were slain on the side of the 

piv8(p ^(upicDv iaxupu>v «aTtiX7](A- confederates, is a manifest exag- 

t«.ivu}v. geration ; if indeed the reading he 

' Lysias, Orat. zyi. (pro Manti- ocftreot. 
theo) s. 19. 
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here, as we shall have occaeion to obsenre elsewhere, that 
the Peloponnesian allies do not fight heartily in the cause 
of Sparta. They seem bound to her more by fear than by 
affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 b.c, 
seemingly about the same time as the naval ^^ jg. 
battle near Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), 
and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march after 
being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedsomomans been 
able to defer the battle until Agesilaus had come up so as 
to threaten Bosotia on the northern side, their campaign 
would probably have been much more successful As it is^ 
their defeated allies doubtless went home in disgust from, 
the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now) 
enabled to turn their whole attention to Agesilau& 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recaUl 
£rom the Ephors with profound vexation and Agesiiiras-. 
disappointment, yet at the same time with pa- b<s yexa- 
triotic submission. He had augmented his i^ng^re- 
army,. and was contemplating more extensive yiied ftom 
schemes of operations against the Persian sa- laVge'pians 
trapies in AsiS. Minor. He had established of Atiatio 
such a reputation for military force and skUl, *^®°*^®»*- 
that numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from 
Persian dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. 
His ascendency was also established over the Grecian 
cities on the coast, whom he still kept under the govern- 
ment of partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmosts — yet 
seemingly with greater practical moderation, and less 
licence of oppression, than had marked the conduct of these 
men when they could count upon so unprincipled a chief 
as Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a high 
pitcn of actual glory and ascendency, but nourishing yet 
brighter hopes of farther conquests for the future. And 
what filled up the measUre of his aspirations — all these 
conquests were to be made atthe expense, not of Qreeks, but 
of the Persian. He was treading in the footsteps ofAgamem- 
non, as Pan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epiky- 
didas, with his sad message, and peremptory summons, 
from the Ephoprs. In the chagrin and disappointment of 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathise; but the panegyric 
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which Xenophon and others pronounce upon him for his 
Begret of ready obedience is altogether unreasonable. * 
the Asiatic There was no merit in renouncing his projects 
he^quirs*'^'' of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors; be- 
Asia-he cause, if any serious misfortune had befallen 
Euxenus in Sparta athome, none ofthose projects couldhave 
Asia with been executed. Nor is it out of place to remark, 
4000 men. ^j^^^^ even if Agesilaus had not been recalled^ 
the extinction of the Lacedsemonian naval superiority by 
the defeat of Knidus would have rendered all large plans 
of inland conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders 
of recall, he convened an assembly both of his allies and 
of his army, to make known the painful necessity of his 
departure; which was heard with open and sincere mani* 
festations of sorrow. He assured them that as soon as he 
had dissipated the clouds which hung over Sparta at home,^ 
he should come back to Asia without delav, and resume 
his efforts against the Persian satraps ; in the interim he 
left Euxenus, with a force of 4000 men, for their protection* 
Such was the sympathy excited by his communication, 
combined with esteem for his character, that the cities 
passed a general vote to furnish him with contingents of 
troops for his march to Sparta. But this first Durst of 
zeal abated, when they came to reflect, that it was a service 
against Greeks; not merely unpopular in itself, but pre- 
senting a certainty of hard fighting with little plunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, by 
proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the 
mercenaries, to be distributed at Sestos in the Cherso- 
nesus, as soon as they should have crossed into Europe : 
prizes for the best equipment, and best-disciplined soldiers 
in every different arm. 2 By these means he prevailed 
upon the bravest and most effective soldiers in his army to 
undertake the march along with him; among them many 
of the Cyreians, with Xenophon himself at their head. 

> Xen. Agesil. i. S7; Flutaroh, the Senate, and that the omnipoo 

Agesil. c. 16. Cornelias Nepos tenoe of Sylla andPompey in their 

(Agesilaus, o. 4) almost translates provinces was then matter of recent 

the Agesilaus of Xenophon; but history. "Gujus exemplum (says 

we can better feel the force of his Oornelius Nepos about Agesilaus) 

' panegyric, when we recollect that utinam imperatores nostri sequi 

he had bad personal cognizance of voluissent t" 

the disobedience of Julius Csesar ^ Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-6; Xen. 

in his province to the orders of Agesil. i. 88; Plutarch, Agesil. o. 10. 
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Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided 
himself on hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he 
was now destined against his will to tread in the ^'°' ^.**' 
footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his march crosses* the 
from the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Hellespont 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thermopylae and JJJlJches 
BoBotia. Never since the time of Xerxes had homeward 
any army undertaken this march; which now Thracl^ 
bore an Oriental impress, from the fact that Macedonia, 
Agesilaus brought with him some camels, JJil.^**®'" 
taken in the battle of Sardis. * Overawing or 
defeating the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphi- 
polis on the Strymon, where he was met by Derkyllidas, 
who had come fresh from the battle of Corinth and in- 
formed him of the victory. Full as his heart was of Pan- 
hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in 
battle, who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate 
Asia Minor. 2 Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to 
make known the victory to the Grecian cities in his alliance, 
he pursued his march through Macedonia and Thessaly. In 
the latter country, Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in 
alliance with Thebes, raised opposition to bar his passage. 
But in the disunited condition of this country, no systematic 
resistance could be organized against him. Nothing more 
appeared than detached bodies of cavalry, whom he beat 
and dispersed, with the death of Polycharmus their leader^ 
As the Thessalian cavalry however was the best in Greece, 
Agesilaus took great pride in having defeated them with 
cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; backed however, it 
must be observed, by skilful and effective support from 
his hoplites.3 After having passed the Achaean mountains 
or the line of Mount Othrys, he marched the rest of the 
way without opposition, through the strait of Thermopylaa 
to the frontier of Phokis and Eoeotia. 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by 
the Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten 
his march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians. 
He was further joined by two Lacedaemonian regiments^ 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 24. xlv. 83. 

* Xen. Agesil. vii. 6 ; Flutarob, * Plutarch ( Agesil. o. 17 ; oom. 
Agesil, c. 16. pare also Plutarch, Apopth. p. 796^, 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 4-9 ; Diodor. as corrected hy Morui ad Xeoi 
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from Corinth, and by fifty young Spartan volunteers as a 
body-guard; who crossed by sea from Sikyon. 
He was reinforced also by the Phokians and the 
Orchomenians — in addition to the Peloponne- 
sian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 
the Asiatic hoplites, the Gyreians, the peltasts, 
and the cavalry, whom he had brought with 
him from the Hellespont, and some fresh 
troops collected in the march. His army was 
thus in imposing force when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Ghseroneia on the Boeotian border. It 
was here that they were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
on the 14th of August, 394 b.c; a fatal presage, the mean- 
ing of which was soon interpreted for them by the arrival 
of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of Ejiidus, 
with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaua. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable blow. 
He foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and 
dejection among his soldiers, most of whom would remain 
attached to him only so long as they believed the cause of 
Sparta to be ascendent and profitable. ^ Accordingly, he 
resolved, being now within a day's march of his enemies, 
to hasten on a battle without making known the bad news. 
Proclaiming that intelligence had been received of a sea- 
fight having taken place, in which the Lacedaemonians had 
been victorious, though Peisander himself was slain — 
he offered a sacrifice o^ thanksgiving and sent round |>re- 
sents of congratulation; which produced an encouraging 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both forward 
and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain 
BcBotians of Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Kni- 
and their ^ug ^^g doubtless made known, spreading hope 
tered aiT^ and cheerfulness through their ranks; though 
Koroneia. ^e are not informed what interpretation they 



Hellen. iv. 8, 16) states two morse 
or regiments as having joined 
Agesilaus from Oorinth : Xenophon 
alludes only to one, besides that 
mora which was in garrison at 
Orchomenus (Hellen. iv. 8, lt\ 
Agesil. ii 6). 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 18. 

*0 |Asv ouv 'AxTjalXaoc 7tu96fAgvoc 



xaura, t6 piiv itpu>tav }[aXtnM>c i^e* 
ptv iitei (x^vTOi 4ve9o[xi^9T), 8ti to« 
aTp«Te6{«,aToc xb itXttatov etij aOr^, 

(xerixsw, el 8e ti xo^Xsicov 6p(pev, oux 
dvdYX7)v elvGUL xoirvuivsiv c^-ccVc, Ao, 
Tbete tndixeet intimatioM o# the 
real temper even of the philo-' 
Spartan allies towards &parta'are 
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put upon the solar eclipse. The army was composed of 
nearly the same contingents as those who had recently 
fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the JBnianSs in 
place of the Malians; but probably each contingent was 
less numerous, since there was still a necessity for 
occupying and defending the camp near Corinth. Among ' 
the Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roughly 
handled in the preceding battle,, and who were now drafted 
off by lot to march into Bceotia, acainst both a general 
and an army of high reputation — uiere prevailed much 
apprehension and some reluctance; as we learn from one 
of them, Mantitheus, w1m> stood forward to volunteer his 
services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it before 
an Athenian dikastery. ^ The Thebans and Boeotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, 
since it was their own country which was to be defended. 
The camp was established in theterritonr of Koroneia, not 
far from the great temple of Itonian Athene, where the 
PamboBotia, or general Boeotian assemblies, were held, and 
where there also stood the trophy erected for the great 
victory over Tolmides and the Athenians, about fifty years 
before. 2 Between the two armies there was no great 
difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, who were 
more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they do 
not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having marched from Chaeroneia, Agesilaus ap- 
proached the plain of Koroneia from the river Battle of 
tephissus, while the Thebans met him from the Koroneia- 
direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the ^fth m*o«t 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being of his 
on the left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic vJSoriow; 
allies in the centre. In the opposite line, the ^hiie the * 
Thebans were on the right, and the Argeians SJilr* we^"" 
on the left. Both armies approached slowly are also 
and in silence until they were separated only ▼>o*o'»o^8- 
by an interval of a furlong, at which moment the Thebans 
on the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their 

Tery valuable when coming from proclamation to his army. 

Xenophon, as they contradict all ^ Lysiaa, Drat. svi. (pro Manti- 

his partialities, and are dropped theo) s. 20. 9of)ou(xevu>v ditdvTujv 

here almost reluctantly, from the cU6tu)<, Ac. 

necessity of justifying the conduct * Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 

of Agesilaus in publishing a faU« 
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march to a run; the rest of the line following their example. 
When they got within half a furlong of the Lacedaemonians, 
the centre division of the latter under the command of 
Herippidas (comprising the Gyreians, with Xenophon 
himself; and the Asiatic allies) started forward on their 
side, and advanced at a run to meet them; seemingly get- 
ting beyond their own line,* and coming first to cross 
spears with the enemy's centre. After a sharp struggle, 
the division of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove 
back its opponents. Agesilaus on his risht was yet more 
victorious, for the Argeians opposed to him fled without 
even crossing spears. These fugitives found safety on the 
high ffround of Mount Helikon. But on the other hand, 
the Thebans on their own right, completely beat back the 
Orchomenians, and pursued them so far as to get to the 
baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while his 
friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
immediately wheeled round to complete his victory by 
attacking the Thebans; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way, in close and deep order, 
to rejoin their comrades on Helikon. Though Agesilaus 
might have let them pass, and assailed them in the rear 
with greater safety and equal effect, he preferred the more 
honourable victory of a conflict face to face. Such is the 
colouring which ms panegyrist Xenophon ^ puts upon his 
manoeuvre. Yet we may remark that if he had let the 
Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
that their own comrades were at hand to sustain them 
—and also that having never yet fought against the 
Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation of 
their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrifio 
Terrible beyond all Grecian military experience, 3 leaving 
twe«r*the' *" indelible impression upon Xenophon who 
Thebane was personally engaged in it. The hoplites oit 
and Spar- feoth sides came to the fiercest and closest bodily 
the whole, struggle, pushing shields against each other, 
the result .^ith all the weight of the incumbent mass 
able to the behind impelling forward the foremost ranks — 
Thebans. especially in the deep order of the Thebans. 

> Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 17. dvTi^i- Agesil. li. 12. 

Spapiov duo T^c 'AYtjatXdou (paXaYY^?) 'Xen. Hellen. iy. 3, 16; Xen. 

&o. Agesil. ii. 9. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 19; Xen. AiTjYr^soixai 6s xal tV)v (idyr^v xal 
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The shields of the foremost combatants were thus stove in^ 
their spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was the 
only weapon which he could use. There was no systematic 
shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Grecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs. ^ Agesilaus himself, who was 
among the fi^ont ranks, and whose size and strength were 
by no means on a level with his personal courage, had his 
body covered with wounds from different weapons ^ — was 
trodden down — and only escaped by the devoted courage of 
those fifty Spartan volimteers who formed his body-guard* 
Partly from his wounds, partly from the irresistible cour- 
age and stronger pressure of the Thebans, the Spartans 
were at length compelled to give way, so far as to afford 
a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades; not without 
Bostaining some loss by attacks on their rear.' 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, 
having gained a victory over his opponents taken yj^joy- ^f 
collectively. But so far as concerns the The- Agesilaus, 
bans separately, he had not only gained no g°^JJ[^***®™* 
victory, but had failed in his purpose of stop - wounds- 
ping their progress, and had had the worst of 5®*^ J*^'^^ 
the combat. His wounds having been dressed, his' conduct 
he was brought back on men^s shoulders to give J**oj *^® 
his final orders, and was then informed that a ^ ^' 
detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, 
had taken refuge in the temple of Itonian Athene as sup- 
pliants. From generosity mingled with respect to the 
sanctity of the spot, he commanded that they should be 
dismissed unhurt, and then proceeded to give directions 
for the nightwatch, as it was already late. The field of 
battle presented a terrible spectacle: Spartan and Theban 
dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping their naked 
daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their enemies; 

T&p ifivcto ota o&« SXXt) xu>v 7* if^ rtc ^v TOtvOti]. oTav 6pfii xs xal 

i)(AU>v. F^^X^ icotpdffxotT &v. 

1 Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 19 ; Xen. * Xen. Agesil. ii. IS. *0 8i, xaiicep 

Agesil. ii. 12. icoXX& tpa6|taTa ixu>v icdvtoos xal 

Keel au|xPaX6vTc^ T&c daicl8ac 'iu>* icavtoloic SicXoic, Ac. 

OoOvTo, iiki'iot'to, anixTtivov, dici- Plutarch, AgesiL c 18. 

OvY]ffxov. Kal xpauf^ |tiv o68s|iila * Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 10; Xen. 

icap^v, o6 |XT)v ooSi aiYi)- fcuvT) H Agesil. Ii. 12. 
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around, on the blood-stained ffround; were seen broken 
spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered 
apart from their owners. ^ He directed the Spartan and The** 
ban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in 
safe custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx: 
the troops uien took their supper, and rested for the night. 
On the next morning, G-ylis the Polemarch was ordered to 
draw up the army in battle-array, to erect a trOphy, and to 
ojffer sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with the 
pipers solemnly playing, according to Spartan fashion, 
Agesilaus was anxious to make these demonstrations of 
victory as ostentatious as possible, because he really 
doubted whether he had gained a victory. It was very 
possible that the Thebans might feel confidence enough to 
renew the attack, and try to recover the field of battle, 
with their own dead upon it; which Agesilaus had, for that 
reason, caused to be collected in a separate heap and 
placed within the Lacedaemonian lines. 2 He was ho^^ever 
soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the burial of 
their dead; the understood confession of defeat. The 
request was immediately granted; each party paid the 
last solemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force 
was then withdrawn from Boeotia. Xenophon does not 
state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives it at 
600 on the side of the confederates, 350 on that of the 
Lacedsemonians. ^ 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate 
action, Agesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where the Pythian games were at that moment going on. 
He here offered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired 
during his two years' campaigns in Asi&; a tithe equal 

» Xen. Agesil. H. U. 'Eiccl ft poi>? «taa> 9AX«ytoc, iStiicvoieoiiQ- 

Oat iv9a ouviiteoov aXXi^Xoic, tVjv (xev Schneider iji his note on this 

Y^v atjAaxt ncf up|x£vY]V) vexpouc 6i paeewge^ m weU ater adXeH.Hellen. 

xeifAivouc 9iXlou< xal icoXefxlou^ (xex* iy. 9,, 21— condemns the expression 

dXXiQXtov, doicifiac 6e 8iaTc0pu|x|xiva<, tu^v icoXetxtuiv as spurious and un- 

66paTa 9UVTeOpao9|xiva, iyx^^f^^** intelligible. But in my judgement, 

YUfxva xouXewv tot [t-h X^H^^'^ '^^ ^' these words bear a plain and ap- 

Jti fistd x«'P^?' propriate meaning, which I have 

' Xen. Agesil. ii. 15. T6Tt (jiiv endeavoured to give in tbe text. 

o\>v (xal Yap ^v ^fii) 6^4) ffovsXxuaav- Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 

T«c tooc Ttt»v icoX8|aIci>v V « X- * Diodor. xjv. 84. 
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to 100 tal€aits.t Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis con- 
ducted the army first into Phokisi next on a Army of 
predatoiy exonrsion into the Lokrian territory, tftlSiaw'a 
-where the nimble attack of the Lokrian li^ht from Boeo- 
troops, .amidst Mlly ground, inflicted upon his ?*^^o the 
troops B severe check, and cost him his life. Pyfhiau 
After itkis the coiirtingents in the army were f*»g®^m3. 
dismissed to their respeotiye homes, and Age- ward across 
fiilausifadsnself, when toleirably recovered, saued twan^Guif 
with "the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi -his hon- 
across ithe Oorintbian Guilf.* He was received j^^^^n 
ftt Sparta with e«ery demonstration of ej^eem at Sparu. 
and gratitude, which was still farther strengthened by his 
CKempkry simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline ; an eacactness no^t diminished either by long absence 
cor caajoym^it bf uncontrolled ascendency. From this time 
forward .he wa® the effecMve leader of Spartan policy, en- 
joying an znfluenoe greater than had ever fallen to tne lot 
of any king before. His colleague Agesipolis, hoth young 
and of feeble character, was won over by nis judicious and 
conciliatory behaviour, into the most respectful deference. » 
Three great battles had thus been fought in the space 
of little more than a month (July and August) — 
those of Corinth, Knidus, and Kor^neia; thefir&t 
and third ron land, the second at sea, as described 
in my last chapter. In each of the two land- 
battles the Lacedaemonians had gained a victory : 
they remained masters of the field, and were *pa'ta had 
solicited by the enemy to grant the hurial-trutje. Kthing by 
But if we etnquire what results these victories ^'K '^'?®'' 
had prodiwed, the answer mu^ be that both were rather^ost 
totally barren. The position of Sparta in Greece ^^J^® 
as against their enemies had undergone no im- ' ^ ^^' 
provemeiLt. In the battle of Connth, her soldiers had 
uideed manifested signal superiority, and acquired much 
honour. iBut at the field of Koroneia, the honour of the 
day was rather on the «ide of the Thebans, who broke 



B.O. 894. 

Besnlts of 
the battles 
.^f Corinth 
fmd Ko- 
roneia. 



* Xen.:Qellen. lv.3, 21; Hutarch^ 
Agesll. «. 19. The latter says-elc 
AsX^ouc dicexo|xloQ7) IIuOiwv d-jfo- 
(xivfiov, tbc., -MansOi Dr. Arnold,, 
$aad 6thet»f conteet th6 accuracy 
of Plutarch in this assertion re- 
specting the time of year at which 



the Pythian games ware celebrated, 
upon grounds which seem to me 
very inauffiqieat. 

* Xen. HJBllen. !▼. 3, 22, 83; iv. 
4,1. 

' Plutarch 4 Agesil. o. 19, 20; 
Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 20. 
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through the most strenuous opposition, and carried their 
point of joining their allies. And the purpose of Agesilaus 
^ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to invade Boeotia^ com- 
pletely failed, i Instead of advancing, he withdrew back 
from Koroneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the 
Oulf from Delphi; which he might have done just as well 
without fighting this murderous andhardly contested battle. 
Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is 
"both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
that the predominant impression carried off by every one 
from the field of Koroneia was that of the tremendous force 
and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites — a foretaste of what 
was to come at Leuktra ! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of 
Beverset of results, the Case was far otherwise with her naval 
Sparta after defeat at Knidus. That defeat* was pregnant 
of ^Knlduiu ^^^^ consequences following in rapid succession, 
Loss of * and of the most disastrous character. As with 
lmpi?rof ' ^^^eiis a* JEgospotami—the loss of her fleet, 
fiparta. serious as that was, served only as the signal for 
he^r^marf-^^ countless following losscs. Phamabazus and 
time aiiiei Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from 
/oin^PhM- island to island, and from one continental seaport 
nabazuB to another, in the ^gean, to expel the Lace- 
and Konon. dflBmonian harmosts, and terminate the empire 
of Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had in- 
spired, that the task was found easy beyond expectation. 
Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost 
all the towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted 
their posts and fled, on the mere news of the battle of 
Knidus. 3 Everywhere Phamabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with 
presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to 
introduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own 

fenuine autonomy. This policy was adopted by Phama- 
azus at the urgent representation of Konon, who warned 
him that if he manifested any design of reducing the cities 
to subjection, he would find them all his enemies; Uiateach 

I Plataroh, Agesil. o. 17. Oor- than endeavour: they aueeeeded in 

neliuB NepoB, Agesil. o. 4. «0b- barring his way, and compelling 

sistexe ei conati sunt Athenienses him to retreat. 

«t Bosoti," Ac. But they did more * Xenoph. Hellen. iy. 8, 1-6. 
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of them severally would cost him a Ions; siege ; and that a 
combination would ultimately be formed against him. Such 
liberal and judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted 
upon, produced a strong feeling of friendship and even of 
gratitude, so that the Lacedaemonian maritime empire was 
dissolved without a blow, by the almost spontaneous mo- 
vements of the cities themselves. Though the victorious 
fleet presented itself in many different places, it was no- 
where called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
a single siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythrs, Ephesus, 
Mitylene, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under 
the protection of the new conquerors. ^ Phamabazus pre- 
sently disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land north- 
ward to his own satrapy; leaving a fleet of forty triremes 
under the command of Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, 
on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed Abydos 
the solitary exception. That town, steady in holds faith- 
hostility to Athens, 2 had been the great military spafta*^ 
station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare, under bor- 
during the last twenty years. It was in the *^y"***"- 
satrapy of Phamabazus, and had been made the chief place 
of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare 
against that satrap as well as for the command of the strait. 
Accordingly, while it was a main object with Phamabazus 
to acquire possession of Abydos — there was nothing which 
the Aby denes dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling 
to LacedsBmonian protection; and it happened by a fortu- 
nate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
Derkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment of the 
battle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, 
he had been sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom 
he had met on his march at Amphipolis, and who had sent 
him forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the 
allied cities ;3 neither of them at that moment anticipating 

> Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 1-8; Dlodor. Ao. 

xir. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97. « *Et yap 'Ap68oo, tij^ t6v Sitavxat 

Compare also the speech ofDer- ^p6vov 6(i.lv i^8pa<— says Demos- 

kyllidas to the Abydenfts (Xen. thends in the Athenian assembly 

Bellen. iy. 8, 4)-*Oo(p hi piaXXov (eont. Aristokrat. e. 89. p. 672; 

al fiXXtti ic6Xsic ^uv t^ ruy^ ane- compare c. 52. p. 688). 

OTpdcpT]aav f)fiu>v, toaoortp Svituc t] ' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 2. 
()|XETipa nioTdTT)^ (jielCuov ^avstv] &v, 
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the great maritime defeat then impendinff. The presence 
in Abydos of such an officer — who had already acquired a 
high military reputation in that region, and was at marked 
enmity with Phamabazus — combined with the standing 
apprehensions of the Abydenes — was now the means of 
saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of 
KnidnSy when the harmosts were everywhere taking flight, 
and when anti-spartan manifestations, often combined with 
internal revolutions to overthrow the Dekarchs or their 
substitutes, were spreadinff from city to city — Derkyllidas 
assembled the Abydenes, heartened them up against the 
reigning contagion, and exhorted them to earn the grati- 
tude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her while others 
were falling off; assuring them that she would still be found 
capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were 
listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the 
only harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the 
other cities, Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas 
Derkyllidas ^'^s'^®^ *'^® strait to make sure also of the strong 
holds both' place of Sestos, on the European side, in the 
thVohers^* Thracian Chersonese.! In that fertile peninsula 
nesus oppo- there had been many new settlers, who had come 
of *^harn«i* ^^ ^^^ acquired land under the Lacedsemonian 
bazus^ supremacy, especially since the building of the 
th*Tu^ cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus 
against Thracian invasion. By means of these 
settlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures — and of the refugees froin various cities all con- 
centrated under his protection — Derkyllidas maintained 
his position effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos; de- 
fying the requisition of Phamabazus that he should forth- 
with evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and 
actually ravaged the lands round Abydos; but without any 
result. His wrath against the Lacedemonians, already 

' Lysander, after the yietory of the assignment, and restored the 

^gospotami and the expulsion of town to the Sestians (Plntarch, 

the Athenians from Sestos, had Lysand. e. 14). Probably however 

assigned the town and district as the new settlers would remain in 

a settlement for the pilots and part upon the lands vacated by the 

Kelustn aboard his fleet. But the expelled Athenians. 
Ephors are said to have reversed 
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considerable, was so affgravated by disappointment when 
he fonnd that he oould not jet expel them from his satrapy, 
that he resolved t6 act against them with increased energy, 
and even to strike a blow at them near their own home. 
For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon to prepare 
a conmianding naval force for the ensuing spring, and in 
the mean time to keep both Abydos and oestos under 
blockade. 1 

As soon as spring arrived, Phamabazns embarked on 
board a powerful fleet equipped by Konon; ^q gg- 
directing nis course to Melos, to various islands 
among the OycladSs, and lastly to the coast of basus^d 
Peloponnesus. They here spent some time on Konon laii 
the coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking ^eet to^Pe- 
at several points to ravage the country. They loponnesut 
next landed on the island of KythSra, which oorinth. 
they captured, granting safe retirement to the 
Lacedaemonian garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison 
under the Athenian NikophSmus. Quitting then the har- 
bourless, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
sailed up the Saronic GhiK to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Here they found the confederates — Corinthian, BoBotian, 
Athenian, &c. — carrying on war, with Corinth as their central 
post, against the Lacedasmonians at Sikyon. The line across 
the isthmus from Lechasum to Kenchreae (the two ports of 
Corinth) was now made ffood by a defensive system of 
operations, so as to confine the Lacedaemonians within 
Peloponnesus; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.C., while possessing both Mesara and Pegae, had been 
able to maintain the inland road midway between them, 
where it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a 
Lacedaemonian army could inarch from the Isthmus of 
Corinth into Attica or Bceotia.^ Phamabazus commu- 
nicated in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured 
them of his strenuous support against Sparta^ and left with 
them a considerable sum of money.' 

> Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 4— e. ponnesos— p. S5, 26, and Thncyd. 

« See Sir William Gell'g Itinerary *• 108. 
of Greece, p. 4. Ernst Cortins— Pelo- ' Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 7, 8 ; Diodor. 

xiv. 84. 

VOL. IX. li 
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The appearance of a Peraiaii satrap with a Persian 
AftUtoBM fleet, as master of the Peh>ponnesian sea and 
«i4 eotfon- the Saronic Ghil^ was a phaenomenon astounding 
^▼•nbj to Ofrecian eves. And if it was not equally 
b "^ offensive to CTrecian sentiment, this was in itself 
thtf^iiiM ^ melancholy proof of the degree to which Pan- 
AtCoTinth- hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Pelo- 
ft!eto{\ * ponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No 
. F«niftii Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic 
fleeTat*^ ^^iilf since the battle of Salamis; nor could 
Corfnth. anything short of the intense personal wrath of 
Phamabazus against the Lacedaemonians, and his desire 
to revenge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, have brought him now as far away from 
his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling of which 
Konon took advantage to procure from him a still more 
important boon. 

Since 404 b.c, a space of eleven years, Athens had 
B.C. 896. continued without any walls round her seaport 
Pharn*^ town Peir8Bus, and without any Long "Walls to 
bazui connect her city with PeiraBUs. To this state 

kVeVwUh *^® ^^ ^®®^ condemned by the sentence of her 
Konon in enemies, in the full knowledge that she could 
Guif^*ind** have little trade— few ships either armed or 
Aids *him mercantile — poor defence even against pirates, 
To *rebuiid^ and no defence at all against aggression from the 
tht Long mistress of the sea. Konon now entreated 
Ath**' Pharnabazus, who was about to go home, to 

leave the fleet under his command, and to permit 
him to use it in rebuilding the fortifications of PeirsBus as 
well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he engaged to 
maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he 
assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon 
Sparta bo destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation 
of Athens andPeirsBus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest which she had reaped from the long 
struggle of the Peloponnesian War. Lidignant as he now 
was affainst the Laoedsemonians, Phamabazus sympathised 
oordiculy with these plans, and on departing not only left 
the fleet under the command of Konon, but also furmshed 
him with a considerable sum of money towards ilie expense 
of the fortifications. ^ 

* Z«n. H«U«n. !▼. 8, 9, 10. 
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Konon betook himself to the work energetically and 
without delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 ^ 
B.C., as one of the joint admirals nominated after bui?d^ the 
the disgrace of AUdbiadSs. He had parted with ^^earT*^^' 
his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of operation^' 
^gospotami in 405 b.c., preserving the miser- ^t,}^^ 
able fraction of eight or nine ships out of that ^ ^'' 
noble fleet which otherwise would have passed entire into 
the hands of Lysander. He now returned; in 393 b.c, as a 
second Themistokles, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands 
were set to work; carpenters and masons being hired with 
the funds furnished by Fhamabazus, to complete the forti- 
fications as quickly as possible. The Boeotians and other 
neighbours lent tneir aid zealously as volunteers < — the 
same who eleven years before had danced io the sound of 
joyful music when the former walls were demolished; so 
completely had the feelings of G-reece altered since that 

Seriod. By such hearty cooperation, the work was finished 
uring the course of the present summer and autumn with- 
out any opposition; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified 
Peirseus and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, straight 
and pM^llel, ioining it securely to the city. The third or 
PhaTlric Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to 
PhalSrum), which had existed down to the capture of the 
city by Lysander, was not restored; nor was it indeed by 
any means necessary to the security either of the city or 
of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 
to Peireeus, Konon commemorated his great naval victory 
by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as well as by the 
erection of a temple in Peirseus to the honour of the 
Xnidian Aphrodite, who was worshipped at Knidus with 
peculiar devotion by the local population. ^ He farther 
celebrated the completion of the walls by a splendid 
sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefiuly 

1 Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 10 ; Dlodor. sum contributed by the satrap 

xIt. 86. towards the fortifioations must 

Cornelius Nepos (OonoU) o. 4) probably have been much greater, 

mentions fifty talents as a sum * Demosthen. oont. Androtion. 

received by Konon from Phama- p. 616. c. 21. Fausanias (1. 1, 8) 

bazus as a present, and devoted still saw this temple in Peirseus^ 

by him to this public work. This very near to the sea; 660 years 

ii not Improbable; but the total afterwards. 

L 2 
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recording the exploits of Konon, but also erected a statue 
to his honour. ^ 

The importance of this event in reference to the future 
Great im- history of Athens was unspeakable. Though it 
fh?* resto?' did not restore to her either her former navy, 
ration^ ^' or her former empire, it reconstituted her as a 
it*r °^nded ®^*y ^^* ^^^y self-determininff but even partially 
upon^^'^ ° ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into the 
accident. Athens of PeriklSs, at least into that of Iso- 
kratSs and Demosthends: it imparted to her a second fill 
of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during 
the half century destined to elapse before she was finally 
overwhelmed by the superior military force of Macedon. 
Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem whereby 
Themistokles had contrived (eighty-five years before^ to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base 
but formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesiaji 
allies, will be aware how much the consummation of the 
Themistoklean project had depended upon accident Now, 
also, Konon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. That 
Phamabazus should conceive the idea of coming over 
himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, 
was a most unexpected contingency. He was mfluenced 
neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by con- 
siderations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to the interests of Persian power — but simply by 
his own violent personal wrath against the Lacedemonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been satisfied, if, 
after the battle of Knidus, he could have cleared his 
own satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement 
impatience, when he found himself unable to expel his old 
enemy Derkyllidas from the important position of Abydos, 
which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta 
in her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap's personal 
presence would have placed at the disposal of Konon 
either a sufficient naval force, or sufficient funds, for the 
erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all im- 
pediment from Sparta. So stranffely did events thus run, 
that the energy, oy which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, 
brought upon Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of 

> BemoBthen. oont. Leptin. c. 16. p. 477, 478; AthenaeiiB, 1. 8; Oor- 
nelius Nepos, Oonon, o. 4. 
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the new Kononian walls. It would have been better for 
Sparta that Phamabazus should at once have recovered 
Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy; in which case he 
would have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to incense 
him, and would have kept on his own side of the Msean; 
feeding Konon with a modest squadron sufficient to Jseep 
the Lacedaemonian navy from aeain becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls ofPeirseus (if we 
may borrow an expression of Plato) Ho continue asleep in 
the bosom of the earth." i 

But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet 
was not the only condition indispensable to the Mainte- 
accompHshment of this work. It was requisite J^^e^^in^' 
further that the interposition of Sparta should of Oocinth 
be kept off not merely by sea, but by land — and g* Jjj"* ^ 
that too during all the number of months that one etsen-* 
the walls were in progress. Now the barrier Jf^'Jo®** ^^ 
against her on land was constituted by the fact, the power 
that the confederate force held the cross line {>^ "he*^*" 
within the isthmus from Lechaeum to Kenchrese, Lona ^ 
with Corinth as a centre. 2 But they were un- ? *% ^ 
able to maintain this line even through the were not' 
ensuing year — during which Sparta, aided by P**'****^^** 
dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as will the^nsuing 
appear in the next chapter. Had she been able y®"- 
to break through it while the fortifications of Athens were 
yet incomplete, she would have deemed no effort too great 
to effect an entrance into Attica and interrupt the work, in 
which she might very probably have succeeded. Here then 
was the second condition, which was realised during the 
summer and autumn of 393 B.C., but which did not continue 
to be realised longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, 
that the two conditions were fulfilled both together during 
this particular year! 

* Plato, I<egg. TJ. p. 778. icaOftd- Athens against invasion from 
68W i«v iv T^ Y^ xaxaxclfitva ta xsl- Sparta, is illustrated in Xenoph. 
Yi), Ao. Hellen. ▼. 4, 19, and Andokidds, 

* The importanoe of maintaining Or. iii. Be Faoe, s. 26. 
these lines, as a protection to 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF 
ATHENS TO THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 

The presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with theii* com- 
manding force in the Saronic Gulf, and the 
' ' * liberality with which the former furnished 
of Konon- pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the 
organiza- full fortifications of Athens, as well as to the 
mercenary Corinthians for the prosecution of the war — seem 
force at to have given preponderance to the confederates 
Corinth. ^^^j, gparta for that year. The plans of Konon i 
were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the 
defence of Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards 
improved and conducted with greater efficiency by Iphi- 
krates; and after he had finished the fortifications of 
PeirsBUS with the Long Walls, he employed himself in 
showing his force among the islands, for the purpose of 
laying the foundations of renewed maritime power for 
Athens. "We even hear that he caused an Athenian envoy 
to be despatched to Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view 
of detaching that despot from Sparta, and bringing him 
into connexion with Athens. Evagoras, despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was a party to this 
proposition, which he sought to strengthen by off'ering to 
Dionysius his sister in marriage. 2 There was a basis of 
sympathy between them arising from the fact that Evagoras 
was at variance with the Fhenicians both in Phenicia and 
Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with the 
Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colonists) in Sicily. 
Nevertheless the proposition met with little or no success* 
"We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an 
ally of Sparta. 

> Harpokration, ▼. ^tvix6v iv Ko- * Lysias, Drat. six. (De Bonit 
plv9tp. Philochorua, Fragm. 150, ed. Aristophanis) 8. 21 
Didot. 
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Profiting by the aid received from Fhamabazus, the 
Corinthians strengthened their fleet at LechsBom 
(their harbour in the Corinthian G^ulf) so con- flicTs of °the 
siderably, as to become masters of the Ghilf, and Corinthians 
to occupy £.hium, one of the two opposite capes dSmonilns, 
which bound its narrow entrance. To oppose in the Oo- ' 
them, the LacedsBmonians on their side were SSif/**^ 
driven to greater maritime effort. More than 
one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
where the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral 
Phormion had been so signally displayed at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian "War. At length the Lacedsemonian 
admiral Herippidas, who succeeded to the command of the 
fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus had been slain in 
battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon £.hium, and 
gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
which his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, still 
farther completed.* 

"While these transactions were going on (seemingly 
during the last half of 393 b.c. and the full yearof ^ ^ ^^^ 
392 B.C.), so as to put an end to the temporary naval Land-war- 
preponderance of the Corinthians — the latter fare-the ' 
were at the same time bearing the brunt of a desul- ^Q^Jf^^i 
tory,but continued,land- warfare against the garri- established 
son of Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesians esta- ** ^^nt?-**" 
blished at Sikyon. Both Corinth and LechsBum Spartan 
were partly defended by the presence of confede- *^^?®^ 9^^' 
rate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or unei^of Oo- 
mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not ^^^^ ''^"^ 
protect the Corinthians against su£Fering great 
damage, in their lands and outlying properties, from the 
incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon — fertile and 
extensive (speaking by comparison with Pelopon- Sufferings 
nesus generally), and constituting a large part ^fj^^ ^^' 
of the landed property of both cities, was ren- frSm^he 
dered uncultivable during 393 and 392 b.c; so ^a'^«ing 
that the Corinthian proprietors were obliged to ?n7heir°'* 
withdraw their servants and cattle to Peir8eum2 Jj'^^^jr* 
(a portion of the Corinthian territory without rin?hian**' 
the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of proprietors 
the Akrokorinthus, in a line between that emi- aTer8e^o 
nence and the Megarian harbour of Pegse). Here tJi® war. 



A Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 11. 



' Xen. Hellen. ir. 4, 1; iv, 6, 1. 
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the Sibjonian assailants cotild not reach tbem, becanse of 
the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by 
a continuous fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less than 
a mile and a half) with its harbour of Lechaeum. Never- 
theless the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain 
was still so great, that two successive seasons of it were 
quite enough to inspire them with a strong aversion to the 
war;i the more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon 

> I disfent from Ifr. 7yn«8 Clinton 
M well M from M. Bebd»ntz (Yit« 
Ipbicratis, Ao. c. 4, who in the m»in 
agrees with DodweU'e Annalee 
Xenophontei) in their chronologi- 
0*1 Arrangement of these erente. 

They plaoe the battle fonght by 
Prazitas within the Long Walls of 
Oorinth in 898 B.C., and the destmo- 
tion of the LacedsBmonian tnora or 
diTlsionbylphikratds (the monthly 
date of which is marked by its 
having immediately snoceeded the 
Isthmian games), in 892 b.o. I place 
the former erent in 392 b.o.; the 
latter in 390 b.o., immediately after 
the Isthmian games of 890 b.o. 

If we study the narrative of Xe- 
nophon, we shall find, that after 
describing (It. 8) the battle of 
Koroneia (Augnst 894 B.o.) with 
its immediate consequences, and 
the ratum of Agesilaus home— he 
goes on in the next chapter to 
narrate the land-war abont or near 
Oorinth, which he carries down 
without interruption (through 
Ohapters 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, of Book !▼.) 
to 889 B.o. 

But in Chapter 8 of Book !▼., he 
leaves the land-war, and takes up 
the naval operations, from and 
after the battle of Knidus (Aug. 
8948.0.). He recounts how Pharna- 
basus and Konon came across the 
iBgean with a powerful fleet in the 
spring of 898 B.o., and how after 
various proceedings, they brought 
the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and 
the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
jnust have arrived at or near Mid- 



Bow it appears to me certain, 
that these proceedings of Phama- 
bazus with the fleet, recounted in 
the eighth chapter, come, in point 
of date, before the seditions move- 
ments and the coup d'Stat at Corinth, 
which are recounted in the fourth 
chapter. At the time whenJPhuma- 
bazns was at Corinth inMlasummer 
898 B.C., the narrative of Xenophon 
(iv. 8, 8-10) leads us to believe that 
the Corinthians were prosecuting 
the war sealously, and without 
discontent: the money and en- 
couragement which Phamabazus 
gave them were calculated to 
strengthen such ardour. It was 
by aid of this money that the Co- 
rinthians fltted out their fleet under 
Agathinns, and acquired for a time 
the maritime command of the Gulf. 

The discontents against the war 
(recounted in chap. 4 aeq.) could 
not have commenced until a con- 
siderable time after the departure 
of Phamabazus* They arose out 
of causes which only took effect 
after a long continuance— the hard- 
ships of the land-war, the losses of 
property and slaves, the jealousy 
towards Attica andBceotia as being 
undisturbed, Ac. The Laoedssmo- 
nian and Peloponnesian aggressive 
force at Sikyon cannot possibly 
have been established before the 
autumn of 894 B.o., and was most 
probably placed tiiere early in the 
spring of 893 B.a. Ite effects were 
brought about, not by one great 
blow, but by repetition of ravages 
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them — ^their aUies in BoBOtia, Athens, and Argos, having as 
yet suffered nothing. Constant military servioe for defence, 
with the conversion of the city into a sort of hesieged post, 
aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The conse- 
quences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
tne maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the 
fear which she inspired to the Corinthians; next^ to rebuild 
the fortifications, and renovate the shippinff, commercial 
as well as warlike, of Athens ;-^-« revival weU calculated to 
bring back a portion of that anti- Athenian jealousy and 
apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so strongly a 
few years before. Perhaps some of the trade of Corinth 
may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater security 
of PeirsBUS. 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the dis- 
contented philo-Lacoman or peace-party which b.o. sn, 
had always existed at Corinth, presently acqui- Growth and 
red sufficient strength, and manifested itself with "JJ^J^f"^ 
sufficient publicity, to give much alarm to the phiio-Laco- 
govemment. The Corinthian government had f^'coJ^th 
always been, and still was, oligarchical. In what oiigarchi-' 
manner the administrators or the council were J*^ ^°"* o' 
renewed, or how long individuals continued in mtnt^uu^' 
office, indeed, we do not know. But of demo- Jp««* '^- 
cracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open an^ppJLi 
discussions, and authoritative resolves, there was *o force. 



«nd destrnotiye annoyance; and 
Mil the effects which it produced 
prerions to Midsummer 898 b.o. 
would be more than compensated 
by the presence, the gifts, and the 
encouragement of Phamabaius with 
his powerftil fleet. MoreoTer, after 
his departure, too, the Corinthians 
were at first suocessfbl at sea and 
acquired tiie command of the Gulf, 
which howerer tbey did not retain 
for more than a year, if so much. 
Hence it is not likely that any 
strong discontent against the war 
began before the early part of 
89S B.Q. 
Considering all these circum- 



stances, I think it reasonable to 
believe that the coup d'ftat and 
massacre at Corinth took place 
(not in 393 B.C., as Hr. Clinton and 
M. Behdanta place it, but) in 892 
B.O.; and the battle within the 
Long Walls rather later in the 
same year. 

Kejct, the opinion of the same 
two authors as well as of Dodwell 
—that the destruction of the Laoe- 
daomonian mora by IphikraMs took 
place in the spring of 892 B.o.-^is 
also, in my riew, erroneous. If 
this were true, it would be neces- 
sary to pack all the erents men- 
tioned in Xenophon, iv. 4, into 
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nothing.! Now the oligarchical persons actually in power 
were vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting ofmenwhohad 
partaken of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with 
Persia, besides compromising themselves irrevocablv (like 
Timolaus) by the most bitter manifestations of nostile 
sentiment towards Sparta. These men found themselves 
menaced by a powerful opposition-party, which had no 
constitutional means for making ^its sentiments predomin- 
ant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 
administrators or a change of public policy. It was only 
Ivy an appeal to arms and violence that such a consumma- 
tion could be brought about; a fact notorious to both 
parties — so that the oligarchical administrators, informed 
of the meetings and conversations going on, knew well that 
they had to expect nothing less than the breaking out of a 
conspiracy. That such anticipations were well-founded, 
we gather even &om the partial recital of Xenophon; who 
states that Pasimelus, the philo-Laconian leader, was on 
his guard and in preparation ^ — and counts it to him as a 
virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved 
The Co- *^ prevent it by a coup d*dtat They threw 
rinthian themselves upon the assistance of their allies, 
foiTstarth * ^^^^*®^ i° * body of Argeians, and made their 
oonspiraoy blow the more sure by striking it on the last 
%^t^**^ day of the festival called Eukleia, when it was 
least expected. Their proceeding, though 
dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of 

the year 893 b.o.; which I hold to *paaiXiu>c XP'^IP-^'^^^ pttxtoxilxoTCCr 

be impossible. If the destraotion xal ol xou icoXe(i.ou alrKbTarot jeTs- 

of the mora did not occur in the vt](xivot, u>c, el (jlt) ixico8u>v K0iiQ9ai<»T0- 

Bpring of 892 B.C., we know that it xoOc inl ti?)v eipiQvTiv T«Tpafjt.(xf»oucr 

oould not have ooonrred until the xiv6uvt6oei icdXiv ^ iciXtc Xaxwvloai 

spring of 390 B.o. ; that is, the next — oStu> S-jj xal o^aj&c ine^elpouv 

ensuing Isthmian games, two years KOittaQai. 

afterwards. And this last will be iy. 4, 4. Ol 8i vstbttpoi, &noRT«6» 

found to be its true date; thus aavxoc UaaifAi^Xou t6 (tiXXov SaevQai, 

learing full time, but not too much fjau^lav iaxo't iv r^ Kpavlcp' u>c fii 

time, for the antecedent occur- x^c xpau^^c iJoQovTO, xal f e6TovTi<: 

rences. xivec ix xou icpdjpLaxoc dflxovxo fcp6< 

' Plutarch. Dion. c. 68. a6xo6c, ix xo6xou dvaSpafjidvxec xaxdt 

• Xen. Hellen. ir. 4, 2. FvAvxsc x6v 'AxpoxopivSov, lepoaPaXAvxac (liv 

tk ol 'ApYsloi xal Boiwxol xal 'AOt)- 'ApYelou; xal xo6c &XXouc iK«xpc6» 

valoi xal KopivdUuv oT x« xu)v icapa aavTo. Ac 
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brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege ; in a manner very 
different from the deep-laid artifices recently practised by 
the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner afraid 
of the conspiracy ofKinadon — and more like the oligarch- 
ical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled 
Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty others in the 
Senate-honse. ^ While the choice performers at Corinth were 
contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges form- 
ally named to decide — and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators — a number of armed 
men were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders 
designating the victims whom they were to strike. Some 
of these select victims were massacred in the market-place, 
others in the theatre, and one even while sitting as a judge 
in the theatre. Others again fled in terror, to embrace tne 
altars or statues in the market-place — which sanctuary 
nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor was such sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant as it was to the feelings of the 
assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings generally — 
until 120 persons had perished. 2 But the persons slain 
were chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of the 
philo-Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had decli- 
ned attending the festival, and kept themselves separately 
assembled under their leader Pasimelus, in the gymnasium 
and cypress-grove called Kranium, just without the 
city-gates. We find too that they were not only assembled, 
but actually in arms. For the moment that they heard 
the clamour in the market-place and learnt from some fu- 
gitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhanging the 
city) and got possession of the citadel; which they main- 
tained with silch force and courage, that the Argeians, and 
the Corinthians who took part with the government, were 
repulsed in the attempt to dislodge them. This circum- 
stance, indirectly revealed in the one-sided narrative of 
Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the city, and affords 
good ground for believing that Pasimelus and his friends 
were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over, — a scruple 

» Thncyd. iii. 70. Xenophon (iv. 4, 4) only says 

• Diodortis (xir. 86) gives this leoXXoi. 
number, which seems rety credible. 
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which the government, in their eagerness to forestal the 
plot, disregarded; employing the hands and weapons of 
Argeians who were comparatively unimpressed by solem:^ 
nities peculiar to Corinth, i 



' In recounting this alternation 
of Tiolence projected, violence per- 
petrated, recourse on the one side 
to a foreign ally, treason on the 
other by admitting an avowed 
enemy— which formed the modus 
operandi of opposing parties in 
the oligarchical Oorinth— I invite 
the reader to contrast it with the 
democratical Athens. 

At Athens, in the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, there were 
precisely the same causes at work, 
and precisely the same marked 
antithesis of parties, as those which 
here distnrbed Oorinth. There was 
first, a considerable Athenian mi- 
nority who opposed the war with 
Sparta from the first; next, when 
the war began, the proprietors of 
Attica saw their lands ruined, and 
were compelled either to carry 
away, or to lose, their servants 
and cattle, bo that they obtained 
no returns. The intense discontent, 
the angry complaints, the bitter 
coufiict of parties, which these 
Circumstances raised among the 
Athenian citizens— not to mention 
the aggravation of all these symp- 
toms by the terrible epidemic— are 
marked out in Thucydidds, and 
have been recorded in a preceding 
volume of 'this history. Not only 
the positive loss and suffering, but 
all other causes of exasperation, 
stood at a higher pitch at Athens 
in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, than at Oorinth in 
892 B.C. 

Yet what were the effects which 
they produced? Did the minority 
resort to a conspiracy— or the 
majority to a coup d^ Stat— -ox either 
of them to invitation of foreign 
aid against the other? Nothing of 



the kind. The minority had always 
open to them the road of pacific , 
opposition, and the chance of ob- 
taining a majority in the Senate 
or in the public assembly, which 
was practically identical with the 
totality of the citizens. Their 
opposition, though pacific as to 
acts, was suiBciently animated and 
violent in words and propositions, 
to serve as a real discharge for 
imprisoned angry passion. If they 
could not carry the adoption of 
their general policy, they had the 
opportunity of gaining partial vic- 
tories which took off the edge of 
a fierce discontent; witness the fine 
imposed upon Ferikl6s (Thucyd. 
ii. 66) in the year before his death, 
which both gratified and mollified 
the antipathy against him, and 
brought about shortly afterwards 
a strong reaction in his favour. 
The majority, on the other hand, 
knew that the predominance of its 
policy depended upon its main- 
taining its hold on a fluctuating 
public assembly, against the utmost 
freedom of debate and attack, 
within certain forms and rules pre- 
scribed by the constitution ; attach- 
ment to the latter being the car- 
dinal principle of political moral- 
ity in both parties. It was this 
system which excluded on both 
sides the thought of armed violence. 
It produced among the democrati- 
cal citizens of Athens that charac- 
teristic insisted upon by Kleon in 
Thucydidds— "constant and fearless 
security and absence of treacherous 
hostility among one another" (6ia 
Yop TO xo6' ^fxdpav d8ei« xal dveici- 
f)o6XeuTov icpoc dcX^XouQ, xal cc toOc 
$u|x{Aixoo« TO «i5t6 ij^exe- Thuo. iii. 
87), the entire absence of which 
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Thouffh Pasim^lus and his friends were masters ot 
the citadel and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, 
^et the recent coup d'etat had been completely successful 
in overawing their party in the city, and depriving them 
of all means of communicating with the Lace- u^^^rouB 
dffimonians atSikyon. Feeling unable to maintain penonB of 
themselves, they were besides frightened by ijjfoj^ii^ 
menacing omens, when they came to offer sacri- paity are 
fice, in order that they might learn whether the ^**^*^2^; 
gods encouraged them to fight or not. The less PaBi- 
victims were found so alarming, as to drive them P*^J*" ?*• 
to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary spared and 
exile. Many of them (according to Diodorus Jj^'jlJJS ** 
500 9 actually went into exile ; while others, and 
among them FasimSlus himself, were restrained by the 
entreaties of their friends and relatives^ combined with 
solemn assurances of peace and security from the govern- 
ment; who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. These pacific assurances were 
faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done to any 
citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially 
altered, by an extreme intimacy of alliance and intimate 
communion now formed with Argos; perhaps J®?^*****^^ 
combined with reciprocal ri^ts of intermarriage, .consoiida- 
and of purchase and sale. The boundary pillMrs JJ^^^^co- 
or hedges which separated the two territories rJESh^and 
were pulled up, and the city was entitled Argos -Ajsos. 
instead of Corinth (says Xenophon). Such was probably 
the invidious phrase in which the opposition party described 
the very close political union now formed between the two 
cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acrppolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under 
Iphikratis, and some Boeotians as a garrison in the port 

stands so prominently forward in treacherons correspondence with a 

these deplorable proceedings of foreign enemy. On the part of the 

the oligarohioal Oorinth. Pasi- Corinthian goTemment, superior 

mdlus and his Corinthian minority or more ekilfally need force, or 

had no assemblies, dikasteries, superior alliance abroad, was the 

annual Senate, or constant habit only weapon of defence, in like 

of free debate and aocnsation, to manner. 

appeal to; their only ayailable ^ Diodor. xiy. 86; Xen. Hellen. 

weapon was armed violence, or It. 4, 6. 
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of LediBBum. Most probably the government remained 
still Corinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. But it 
now rested upon Argeian aid, and was therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Arg09, though partly also upon the ower two 
allies. 

To Pasimelus and his friends such a state of things 
BO 892. ^*^ intolerable. Though personally they had 
Paaimftiug ^^ iU-usage to complaiu of, yet the complete 
admits the predominance of their political enemies was quite 
ni&na^^^' Sufficient to excite their most vehement anti- 
witbin the pathies. They entered into Secret Correspondence 
of^CoXtii' ^^*^ Praxitas, the Lacedsemonian commander 
Battle at Sikyon, engaging to betray to him one of the 

within gates in the western Lonff "Wall between Corinth 

osewa s. ^^^ LechflBum. The scneme being concerted, 
PasimSluB and his partisans got themselves placed, ^ partly 
by contrivance and partly by accident, on the night-watch 
at this gate; an imprudence, which shows that the govern- 
ment not only did not maltreat them, but even admitted 
them to trust. At the moment fixed, Praxitas — present- 
ing himself with a Lacedeemonian mora or regiment, a Si- 
kyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles, — found the 
treacherous sentinels prepared to open the gates. Having 
first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was 
no deceit, 2 he then conducted all his force within the gates, 
into the mid-space between the two Long Walls. So broad 
was this space, and so inadequate did his numbers appear 
to maintain it, that he took the precaution of digging a cross- 
ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the side towards 
the city ; which he was enabled to do undisturbed, since 
the enemy (we are not told why) did not attack him all the 
next day. On the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corin- 
thians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphikrates, all 
came down from the city in full force; the latter stood on the 
right of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedaemonian left; while the 

1 Xen. Hellen. !▼. 4, 8. xal xaxi in ; overlooking or approving hii 

Tux^v xficl xax' iKifjLiXtiavj &o. treacherous betrayal towards his 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 4, 8. Nothing own conntrymen, in thus opening 

can show more forcibly the Laoo- a gate which he had been trusted 

nian bias of Xenophon, than the to watch, xcb 8' t\vr\faiyity\'*, xal 

credit which he gires to Fasimdlus oSxux dicXu)^ diesSsi^dtT) v, 

for his good faith towards the Lace- ujoxe 6 eloeXOibv i^i^YT^iXe, ndvxa 

dsBmonians whom he was letting elvai d86Xu>c, oid icep iXcYixTjv. 
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XiacedaemoniaDs themselves were on their own right, op- 
posed to the Corinthians from the city; and the ArgeianS| 
opposed to the Sikyonians, in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, bold 
from superior numbers, attacked and broke the ^^^ ^ 
Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, and pursu- demonu!n8 
ing them down to tne sea with much slaughter; * ^ Ticto- 
upon which Pasimachus the Lacedsemonian seyere Iom 
commander of cavalry coming to their aid, caused ^ *J»J 
his small body of horsemen to dismount and tie '** *"'* 
their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (2). With these he approached on foot 
to attack the Argeians, who mistaking them for Sikyonians, 
rushed to the charge with alacrity; upon which Pasimachus 
exclaimed — ^By the two Gods, Argeians, these Sigmas 
which you see here will deceive you :^ he then closed with 
them resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior that he 
was soon overpowered and slain. Meanwhile the Corin- 
thian exiles on the left; had driven back Iphikrates with his 
mercenaries (doubtless chiefly liffht troops) and pursued 
them even to the city gates; while the Lacedaemonians, 
easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, came out 
of their palisade and planted themselves with their faces 
towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were 
forced to run back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or unshielded side exposed 
as they passed to the spears of the Lacedaemonians. Before 
they could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and 
roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And 
even when they came to the walls, those within, unwilling 
to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over 
which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retireat 

> Xen. Hellen. !▼. i, 10. Kal to6c portion of Leohnnm, or a space 

fiiv 2txuu>vlouc ixpdTYjaav xal 8ia- apart from (but adjoining to) the 

eniaavTCc xb 0Ta6pa>|xa iSUoxov iicl wall which encircled Lechseum, 

9dXa99av, xal foti icoXXo6c a6TU>v yet still within the Long Walls. 

dicixTCivav. Otherwise the fugitive Sikyonians 

It would appear from hence that could hardly have got down to the 

there must have been an open sea. 
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was frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up 
like heaps of stones or wood. ^ 

This victory of Fraxitas and the LacedsBmonians, 
though it did not yet make them masters of Le- 
ch8Bum,2 was nevertheless of considerable im- 
portance. Shortly afterwards they received 
reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to 
still better account. The first measure of 
Fraxitas was to pull down a considerable breadth 
of the two walls, leaving a breach which opened 
open a free free passage for any Lacedasmonian army from 
across!!- Sikyonto reach and pass the isthmus. He then 
They^ap- marched his troops through the breach, forward 
on the road to Me^ara, capturing the two Co- 
rinthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus 
on the Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Return- 
ing back by the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia 
on the frontier of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory 
of the latter against incursions from Corinth — and then 
disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing 
winter and spring between the opposite garrisons 
in Corinth and Sikyon. It was now that the 
Athenian Iphikrates, in the former place, began 
to distinguish himself at the head of his merce- 
nary peltasts, whom, after their first organization 
by IConon, he had trained to e£Pective tactics 
under the strictest discipline, and whose move- 
ments he conducted with consummate skiU. 
His genius introduced improvements both in 
their armour and in their clothing. He leng- 
thened by one half both the light javelin and 
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> Xen. Hellen. It. 4, 12. 08tu>c 
iv 6Xl7<p itoXXol iicsffov} (uexc tlOia- 
(Uvoi 6p$v ol ftvOpioicot ott>po6c oixoU) 
^6Xo>v, XlBou, t6tc iScdffa'fTe «u>po5c 
vexpu>v. 

A singular form of speech. 

* Diodorus (ziv. 86) represents 
that the Lacedaemonians on this 
occasion surprised and heldLechsB- 
um, defeating the general body of 
the confederates who came out 
ftrom Corinth to retake it. But his 



narrative ofall these circumstances 
differs materially from that of 
Xenophon; whom I here follow 
in preference, mi^ng allowance 
for great partiality, and for much 
confusion and obscurity. 

Xenophon gives us plainly to 
understand, that LeohsBum was not 
captured by the Lacedaemonians 
until the following year, by Agesi- 
laus and Teleutias. 

It is to be recollected that Xe- 
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the short sword, which the Thracian peltasts habitnally 
carried; he devised a species of leggings, known afterwards 
by the name of Iphikratides; and ne thus combined, better 
than had ever been done before, rapid motion — power of 
acting in difficult ground and open order — efPective attack 
either by missiles or hand to hand — and dexterous retreat 
in case of need.^ As yet he was but a young officer, in 



nophon had purtioalM meani of 
knowing what waB done by Age- 
silaiiB; and therefore deserres credit 
on that head^alwajB allowing for 
partiality. Diodorus does not men- 
tion Agesilaas in connexion with 
the proceedingB at Lechnnm. 

' Biodor. xt.44 ; ComeliuB NepoB, 
Tit. Iphicrat. o. 2; Polysen. ill. 9, 
10. Compare Behdants, Yita Iphi- 
eratis, Ohabrin, et Timothei, c. 2, 
7 (Berlin, 1846>— a very nsefal and 
inBtmctiye publication. 

In describing the ImproyementB 
made by Iphikratds in the arma- 
iore of his peltastf, I have not 
exaotly copied either Nepos or 
Diodoms; who both appear to me 
eonfased in their Btatementi. Ton 
would imagine, in reading their 
account (and bo it has been stated 
by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. 
oont. Aristokr. p. xzxt.), that there 
were no peltasts in Greece prior 
to Iphikratfts; that he was the first 
to ttanaform heary-armed hoplites 
into light-armed peltasts, and to 
introduce from Thrace the light 
shield or ptHia, not only smaller 
in siae than the round daiclc carried 
by the hoplite, but also without 
the Itoc, or surrounding metallic 
rim of the daicU, seemingly con- 
nected by outside bars or Bpokes 
of metal with the exterior central 
knob or projection {umbo) which 
the hoplite pushed before him in 
close combat. The peZto, smaller 
and lighter than the doicU, was 
apparently square or oblong and 
not round: though it had no txuci 
it often had thin plates of brass, 

VOL. IX. 



as we may see by Xenophon, 
Anab. ▼. 2, 29, so that the explana- 
tion of it giren in the Scholia ad 
Platon. Legg. tIL p. 818 must be 
taken with reserre. 

But Grecian peltasts existed be- 
fore the time of Iphikratfis (Xen. 
Hellen. L 2, 1 and elsewhere). He 
did not first introduce them; he 
found them already there, and im- 
proved their armature. But Dio- 
dorus and Nepos affirm that be 
lengthened the tpears of the pel- 
tasts to a measure half as long 
again as those of the hoplites (or 
twice as long, if we belicTe Nepos), 
and the swords in proportion — 
'^ri^^'Hm |fciv tdt Sipaxa ^(xio>.l(|> 
|it7i8«i— hast» modum duplicayit." 
Now this I apprehend to be not 
exact; nor is it true (aa Nepos 
asserts) that the Grecian hoplites 
carried <<Bhort spears"— "breribus 
hastis." The spear of the Grecian 
hoplite was long (though not so 
long as that of the heavy and 
compact Macedonian phalanx after- 
wards became), and it appears to 
me ii^credible that Iphikratds 
should have given to his light 
and active peltast a spear twice 
as long, or half as long again, as 
that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus 
and Nepos have mistaken by making 
their comparison with the arms of 
fhe hopUtei to which the changes 
of Iphikratds had no reference. 
The peltast both before and after 
IphikratSs did not carry a spear 
but a javelinf which he employed 
as a missile, to hurl, not to thrust ; 
he was essentially an dxovTiorJjc 
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the beginning of his military career. ^ We must therefore 
presume that these improvements were chiefly of later date, 
the suggestions of his personal experience ; but even now, 
the successes of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking 
Fhlius, he entrapped the f hliasians into an ambuscade, 
and inflicted on tnem a defeat so destructive, that they 
were obliged to invoke the aid of a Lacedsdmoniaji garrison 
for the protection of their city. He gained a victory near 
Sikyon, and carried his incursions over all Arcadia, to the 
very gates of the cities; damaging the Arcadian hoplites 
so severely, that they became afraid to meet him in the 
field. His ownpeltasts however, though fall of confidence 
against these f eloponnesian hoplites, still retained their 
awe and their reluctance to fiffht against Lacedaemonians; 2 
who on their side despised them, out despised their own 
allies still more. *^Our friends fear these peltasts, as 
children fear hobgoblins'* — said the LacedsBmonians sar- 
castically, endeavouring to set the example of courage by 
ostentatious demonstrations of their own round the walls 
of Corinth.' 



or Jarelin-shootev (lee Xenoph. 
Hellen. ir. 6, 14; yi. 1, 9). Of 
coune the Javelin might, in oaee 
of need, serre to thcnst, bnt this 
was not its appropriate employ- 
n/ent: e eonvwao, the spear might 
be faniled (nnder adrantageous 
oiroomstancos , from the higher 
ground against an enemj below— 
Xen. Hellen. it 4, 16; ▼. 4, 62), 
but its proper employment was, to 
be held and thrust forward. 

What Iphikratfts really did, was, 
to lengthen both the two offensire 
weapons which the pelUst carried, 
before his time—the jarelin, and 
the sword. He made the javelin 
a longer and heavier weapon, re- 
quiring a more practised hand to 
throw— bnt also competent to inflict 
more serious wounds, and capable 
of being used with more deadly 
effect if the peltasts saw an oppor- 
tunity of coming to close fight on 
advantageous terms. Possibly Iphi- 
kratfis not only lengthened the 
weapon, but i^so improved its 



point and efficacy in other ways; 
making it more analogous to the 
formidable Boman pUum. Whether 
he made any alteration in ihepelta 
itself, we do not know. 

The name JphikratideBf given to 
these new-fashioned leggings or 
boots, proves to us that Welling- 
ton and Blflcher are not the first 
eminent generals who have lent 
an honourable denomination to 
boots and shoes. 

> Justin, vi. 6. 

• Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16| DIodor. 
jriv. W. 

To6< fiivTOi A(ii(«8ai|M>vlouc oStqx 
ah ol KsXtaoxal iSidtooitV, u>c ivto« 

Compare tha sentiment of the 
light troops in the attack of Sphak- 
teria, when they were awe-struck 
and afraid at first to approach the 
Lacedflsmonian hoplites— xj tvu)}!^ 
S«8ouXu>(i.cvoi u)c iicl Aaxe5aipbOvLou<, 
Ac (Thucyd. iv. 84). 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 17* 4&9Tt ol 
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The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by 
Praxitas had laid open the road for a Pelo- 
ponnesian army to march either into Attica or ''°* 
BoBotia.1 Fortunately for the Athenians, they SSi^w^ 
had already completed the reboildinff of their >tore the 
own Long Walls ; but they were so mncn alarmed beSfeen*^^' 
by the new danger, that uiey marched with their Corinth and 
full force, and with masons and carpenters ao- ^^^ 
companving,3 to Corinth. Here, with that ce* tion of th« 
lerity of work for whichthey were distingaished, > ISJJ^ALrf. 
they in a few days re-established completely the Una, who, 
western wall; the more important of the two, ^ttJ^T^** 
since it formed the barrier against the incursions lentias, n- 
of the Lacedffimonians from Sikyon. They had Long w2us 
then a secure position, and could finish the and e*p. 
eastern wall at iheir leisure; which they accord* JJJJJ,^** 
ingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the 
C9nfederate troops in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, was 
again overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedsemonian 
kmg AgesHaus during the same summer. At the head of 



]j.iv Aaxe8at(i6vtoi xal iicioxibicTeiv 
exoXiMOv, (be oi o^fiftaxot fo^ivro 
To6c mXTaoxdiCf (ovictp |iop|jLU>vac 
«at8dp«at, Ao. 

This is a camp-Jest of the time, 
which we hare to thank Xenophon 
for preserving. 

1 Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 17. dvans- 
xdotic TJic IltXoicovvi^aou Tdi« K^Xa^) 
Ao. 

Bespecting the Long Walls of 
Corinth, as part of a line of defence 
which barred ingress to, or egress 
from, Peloponnesns — Oolonel 
Leake remarks^'The narratire of 
Xenophon shows the ^great im- 
portance of the Corinthian Long 
Walls in time of war. They com- 
pleted a line of fortification from 
the summit of the Acro-Gorinthos 
to the sea, and thus intercepted 
the most direct and easy com- 
munication from the Isthmus into 
Peloponnesus. For the rugged 
mountain, which borders the south- 
era side of the Isthmian plain, 



has only two passes— one, by th« 
opening on the eastern side of th« 
Aero-Oorinthus, which obliged aa 
enemy to pass under the eastern 
side of Corinth, and was moreoTor 
defended by a particular kind of 
fortifioation, as some remains of 
walls still testify— the other, along 
the shore at Cenchreiss, which waa 
also a fortified place in the hand! 
of the Corinthians. Hence the im- 
portance of the pass of Cenchreias, 
in all operations between the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and an enemy without 
the Isthmus" (Leake, Travels i& 
Morea, vol. iii. oh. zzviii. p. 264). 

Oompare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16; 
and the operations of Epaminon* 
das as desoribed by Diodorus, xr. 
68. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. iX9^ 
Tt^ Kavfi7)(xcl (xexdi XiQoX6yu>' xotV 
TexT6va>v, Ac. The word icavftTHisi 
shows how much they won 
alarmed. 

■ Thucyd. vi. 98. 

x2 
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a full Lacedaemonian and Peloponnesian force, he first 
marched into the territory of Argos, and there spent some 
time in ravaging all the cultivated plain. From hence he 
passed over the mountain-road by Teneai into the plain of 
Corinth, to the foot of the newly-repaired Long Walls. 
Here his brother Teleutias, who nad recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to 
cooperate with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on 
the new Walls and on Lechseum.^ The presence of this 
naval force rendered the Long Walls difficult to maintain^ 
since troops could be disembarked in the interval between 
them, where the Sikyonians in the previous battle had 
been beaten and pursued down to the sea. Agesilaus and 
Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint force of 
the four confederated amiies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lechasum' with its docks 

^ The words sUnd in the text of allow to Herippidas a year of 



Xenophon— t606c ixel8tv &icep[)a- 
Xu>v xatoE Tsjiav sic K6ptv9ov. A 
- straight march from the Argeian 
territory to Corinth conld not 
possibly carry Agesilaus by Tegea; 
Koeppen proposes Ttviav, which 
I accept, as geographically suit- 
able. I am not certain however 
that it is right; the AjfeOaus of 
Xenophon has the words xaTot t& 
otsvd. 

About the probable situation of 
Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. p. 821; also his 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 400. 

■ Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19-iv. 8, 
10, 11. 

It was rather late in the autumn 
of 893 B.C. that the Laoedeemonian 
maritime operations in the Corin- 
thian Gulf began, against the fleet 
recently equipped by the Corin- 
thians out of the funds lent by 
Phamabasus. First the Lacedse- 
monian Folemarohus was named 
admiral; he was slain,— and his 
secretary Pollis, who succeeded 
to his command, retired afterwards 
wounded. 19ext came Herippidas 
to the command, who was suo- 
oeeded by Teleutias. Now if we 



a year 

command (the ordinary duration 
of a Lacedaemonian admiral's 
appointment); and to the other 
two something less than a year, 
since their time was brought to 
an end by accidents— we shall find 
that the appointment of Teleutias 
will fall in the spring or early 
summer of 891 b.o., the year of 
this expedition of Agesilaus. 

* Andokidds de Pace, s. 18; Xen. 
Hellen. ir. 4, 19. napaYe>»8To fis 
aftiq) ('Ax7iaiXd(p) xai 6 dJeXcpoc 
TtXsuxlac xoxa QaXaaaav, lyjj>>i -cpn^- 
psic icepl 8u>Sexa* wots (jiaxapi^eaGai 
a&TU)v rfiv (i-rjxipa, 8ti t^ aOx^ 
f)[xip^ d)v Sxextv 6 [jiiv xaxd 7i]y 
xixtlx*") TU)v icoXe[jLlu)v, 6 Se 
xaxd QdXa99av xd< vauc xal 
XGC vetbpia i|)p7]xs. 

This last passage indicates de- 
cidedly that Lechseum was not 
taken until this joint attack by 
Agesilaus and Teleutias. And the 
authority of Xenophon on the 
point is superior, in my judge- 
ment, to that of Diodorus (xir. 
86), who represents Lechaeum to 
have been taken in the year be- 
fore, on the occasion when the 
Lacedaemonians were first ad- 
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and the ships within them; thus breaking up the naval 
power of Corinth in the Ejrissasan Gulf. JjechsBum now 
became a permanent post of hostility against Corinth, 
occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison and occasionally by 
the Corinthian exiles ; while any second rebuilding of the 
Corinthian Long Walls by the Athenians became im- 
possible. After this important success, Agesilaus returned 
to Sparta. Neither he nor his LacedsBmonian hoplites, 
especially the Amyklaeans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia: nor did he now 
^iBrJain to take his station in the chorus, ^ under the 



mltted by treachery within the 
liong Walls. 

The passage firom Aristeidfis the 
rhetor, referred to by Wesseling, 
Mr. Clinton, and others, only 
mentions the battle at Lechsenm— 
not ffu capture of the port. Xe- 
nophon also mentions a haitle as 
baying taken place close to 
liechsBum, between the two lysng 
Walls, on the occasion when Dio- 
•dorus talks of the capture of 
Xiechseum; so that Aristeidds is 
more in harmony with Xenophon 
than with Diodorus. 

A few months prior to this Joint 
attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, 
the Athenians had come with an 
army, and with masons and car- 
penters, for the express purpose 
of rebuilding the Long Walls which 
Praxitas had in part broken down. 
This step would haye been both 
impracticable and useless, if the 
Lacedssmonians had stood then in 
possession of Lecheeum. 

There is one passage of Xeno- 
phon, indeed, which looks as if 
the Lacedeemonians had been in 
possession of Lecheeum before this 
expedition of the Athenians to re- 
establish the Long Walls— A^toI 
(the Lacedeemonians) 6' ex t o u 
As^alou 6p(j,u)(j,evot oi)v (t6pa 
xai Toi« TU)v Kopiv9iu>v ^u-ydai, ro- 
xXtjj icspl t6 oiffTU Tcbv KopivOltov 
iaTpctTS'JovTo (iy. 4, 17). But wlio- 



eyer reads attentiyely the iectione 
flrom 16 to 19 indnsiye, will tee 
(I think) that this afilrmation may 
well refer to a period after, and 
not before, the capture of Lechseum 
by Agesilaus ; for it has reference 
to the general contempt shown 
by the Lacedssmonians for the 
peltasts of Iphikratds, as contrasted 
with the terror displayed by the 
Mantineians and others, of these 
same peltasts. Eyen if this were 
otherwise, however, I should still 
say that the passages which I haye 
produced aboye from Xenophon 
show plainly that he represents 
Lechaeum to haye been captured 
by Agesilaus and Teleutias; and 
that the other words, kx xou As- 
7,alou 6p(iu>|ievot, if they really 
implied anything inconsistent with 
this, must be regarded as an inac- 
curacy. 

I will add that the chapter of 
Diodorus, xiy. 86, puts into one 
year eyents which cannot all be 
supposed to haye taken place in 
that same year. 

Had Lechseum been in possession 
and occupation by the Laced»- 
monians, In the year preceding 
the joint attack by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias, Xenophon would surely 
have mentioned it in iy. 4, 14 ; for 
it was a more important post than 
Bikyon, for acting against Corinth. 

1 Xen. Apresilaus, ii. 17. 
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orders of the choric conduotor, for the peean in honour of 
Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by 
S.0. 891. ^^^ Athenians in the preceding year, were again 
Alarm of permanently overthrown, and the road for 
Athens and LacedsBmonian armies to march beyond the 
tiuTcaptoro IsthmuB once more laid open. So much were 
of the the Athenians and the Boeotians alarmed at this 

of^Oorinth!' ^^^ suocess, that both appear to have become 
Fropoai- desirous of peace, and to have sent envoys to 
to SpalS to Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered 
Boiicit to recognise Orchomenus (which was now oc* 

dfs^^ssioM cupied by a Lacedsemonian garrison) as auto- 
oome to no nomous and disconnected firom the BoBotian 
result. federation; while the Athenian envoys seem to 

have been favourably received at Sparta, and to have found 
the LacedsBmonians disposed to maJie peace on better terms 
than those which had been proposed during the late dis- 
cussions with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed); recogni- 
sing the newly-built Athenian Walls, restoring Lemnos,. 
Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy 
to each separate city in the Grecian world. The Athenian 
envoys at Sparta having provisionally accepted these 
terms, forty days were allowed for reference to the people 
of Athens; to which place Lacedaemonian envoys were sent 
as formal bearers of the propositions. The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of 
peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; besides 
which, it appears that many Athenian citizens thought 
that large restitution ought to have been made of Athe- 
nian property forfeited at the end of the late war, — and 
that the Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given 
back as well as the three islands. On these and other 
grounds, the Athenian people refused to sanction the 
recommendation of their envoys; though Andokides, one 
of those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace. ^ 

* Our knowledge of the abortive borrowed from Philoohoms— ^iXi- 

negotiations adverted to in the x^P°^ 1^^^ °^^ "kifti xal cXQciv to()« 

text, is derived, partly from the icpia^ti^ ix AaxeSalfJiovoc, xal dicpdx- 

third Oration of Andokides called xouc dvsXGeiv, |xt) icclffarcoc xou 'A**- 

De Faoe — partly from a statement SoxlSou. 

contained in the Argument of that Whether Philochoras had any 

Oration) and purporting to be additional grounds to rest upon. 
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The war bein^ thns continued, Gorinthy though 
defended by a considerable confederate force, including 



other than this very oration itself, 
may appear douhtful. But at any 
rate, this important fragment (which 
I do not see noticed among the 
fragments of Fhilochoms in M. 
Didot's collection) counts for some 
farther evidence as to the reality 
of Uie peace proposed and dis- 
oussed, but not concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus 
make any mention of such mission 
to Sparta, or discussion at Athens, 
as that which forms the subject of 
the Andokidean oration. But on 
the other hand, neither of them 
says anything which goes to con- 
tradict the reality of the event; 
nor can we in this case found any 
strong negative inference on the 
mere silence of Xenophon, in the 
case of a pacific proposition which 
ultimately came to nothing. 

If indeed we could be certain 
that the oration of Andokidds was 
genuine, it would of itself be 
sufficient to establish the reality 
of the mission to which it relates. 
It would be sufficient evidence, 
not only without corroboration 
from Xenophon, but even against 
any contradictory statement pro- 
oeeding from Xenophon. But un- 
fortunately, the rhetor Dionysius 
pronounced this oration to be 
spurious ; which introduces a doubt 
and throws us upon the investiga- 
tion of collateral probabilities. I 
have myself a decided opinion 
(already stated more than once), 
that another out of the four orations 
ascribed to Andokidds (I mean the 
fourth oration, entitled agtdnst 
Alkibiadte) is spurious; and I 
was inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration 
De Face; a suspicion, which I 
expressed in a former volume (Oh. 
xlv.). But on studying over again 



with attention this oration DePace, 
I find reason to retract my sus- 
picion, and to believe that the 
oration may be genuine. It has 
plenty of eironeous allegations as 
to matter of fact, especially in 
reference to times prior to the 
battle of ^gospotami; but not 
one, so far as I can detect, which 
conflicts with the aihtation to which 
the orator addresses himself— nor 
which requires us to pronounce it 
spurious. 

Indeed in considering this aitu- 
ation (which is the most important 
point to be studied when we are 
examining the genuineness of an 
oration), we find a partial coin- 
cidence in Xenophon, which goes 
to strengthen our affirmative confi- 
dence. One point much insisted 
upon in the oration, is, that the 
Boeotians were anxious to make 
peace with Sparta, and were willing 
to relinquish Orchomenus (s. 13-20). 
Now Xenophon also mentions, three 
or four months afterwards, the Boeo- 
tians as being anxious for peace, 
and as sending envoys to Agesi- 
laus to ask on what terms it would 
be granted to them (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 6, 6). This coincidence is of 
some value in reference to the 
authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be 
genuine, its date is pretty clearly 
marked, and is rightly placed by 
Mr. Fynes Olinton in 391 b.o. It 
was in the autumn or winter of 
that year, four years after the 
commencement of the war inBoeotia 
which began in 896 B.C. (s. 20). It 
was after the capture of Leohseum, 
which took place in the summer 
of 391 B.C. — and before the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedaemonian mora 
by Ipbikrat§s, which took place 
in the spring of 390 B.C. For An.> 
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Athenian hoplites under Kallias, and peltasts under 
IphikrateS; became much pressed by the hostile posts at 
LechaBum as well as at Krommyon and8idus — 
B.C. 890. ^j^^ |jy £^g Q^jj exiles as the most active of all 
d^^*?d*b*" enemies. Still however there remained the 
tbrcorin^ peuiusula and the fortification of Peirseam 
^oasesaioiT ^ *^ jiudisturbed shelter for the Corinthian 
of Fefrffium. Servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence 
"^i *^i "*' f ^^^ ^^® ®^*y* I*eir8Bum was an inland post 
the* exSiesJ north-east of Corinth, in the centre of that 
peninsula which separates the two innermost 
recesses of the KrissaBan Gulf— the Bay of 
LechsBum on its south-west, the Bay called 
Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olmiss (now 
Fsatho Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter bay 
Corinth communicated easily, through Peiraeum and the 
fortified port of (Enoe, with Kreusis the port of Thespise 
in Bceotia.^ The Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon 
Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, partly in 
order that they might deprive the city of the benefits which 
it derived from Peiraeum — partly in order that they might 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating 
the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The 
Spartan King accordingly marched forth, at the head 
of a force composed of Lacedaemonians and of the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, first to Lechseum, and thence to the 
Isthmus, specially so called; that is, the sacred precinct of 
Poseidon near Schcenus on the Saronic Gulf, at the 



dokidds emphatically intlmatea, 
that at the moment when he spoke, 
not one military aucceaa had yet 
been obtained against the Laoe- 
demonians— xaixoi icolac xivbc &v 
ixeivoi tcap' v]|jiu)v clpi^vT)^ ixuxov, tl 
jxlav (iidvov |jl4x7)v ^TXTiQujaav; 
(8. 19). This could never have been 
«aid after the destraotion of the 
Laoedsemonian moraf which made 
■so profound a sensation throughout 
Greece, and so greatly altered the 
temper of the contending parties. 
And it seems to me one proof 
(among others) that Mr. Fynes 
Clinton has not placed correctly 
the events subsequent to the battle 



of Oorinth, when I observe that be 
assigns the destruction of the mora 
to the year 892 B.C., a year before 
the date which he rightly allots 
to the Andokidean oration. I have 
placed (though upon other grounds) 
the destruction of the mora in the 
spring of 890 B.C., which receives 
additional confirmation from this 
passage of Andokidds. 

Both Yalokenaer and Sluiter 
(Lect. Andocid. o. x^ consider the 
oration of Andokid6s de Face as 
genuine; Taylor and other critics 
hold the contrary opinion. 

' Xen. Agesil. ii. 18. 
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narrowest breadth of the IsthmuSi where the bieunial 
Isthmian festival was celebrated. 

It was the month of April or beginning of May, and 
the festiviJ had actually begun, under the pre- b.o. 89o. 
sidency of the Corinthians from the city who iBthmian 
were in alliance with Argos; a body of Argeians 2'**1?^~ 
being present as guards. ^ But on the approach distorbBUio 
of AffesilauSi they immediately retired to the J'J®^^**!®"* 
city by the road to Kenchree, leaving their sa- thian ° 
crifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to disturb ®*"|*»jjj 
their retreat^ Agesilaus proceeded first to offer p?ote'ction, 
sacrifice himself, and then took a position close ?^}^^^^^ 
at hand, in the sacred ground of Poseidon, while w^en. hV is 
the Corinthian exiles went through the so- «^^t ^^^ 
lemnities in due form, and distributedthe parsley thians 
wreaths to the victors. After remaining three jo^e forth 
days, Agesilaus marched away to attack PeirsBum. oity^ and 
He had no sooner departed than the Corinthians perform the 
from the city came forth, celebrated the festival, over"aga^n. 
and distributed the wreaths, a second time. 



> Xen. Hellen. ir. 6, 1; Pin- 
tarch, Agesil. e. SI. 

Xenophon, who writes his his- 
tory in the style and language of 
a partisan, says that "fAe Argeians 
celebrated the festival, Oorinth 
having now become Argos." Bat 
it seems plain that the truth was 
as I have stated in the text — and 
-that the Argeians stood by (with 
others of the confederates prob- 
ably also) to protect the Oorin- 
thians of the city in the exercise 
of their usual privilege; just as 
Agesilaus, immediately afterwards, 
«tood by to pf otect the Oorinthian 
«xiles while they were doing the 
same thing. 

The Isthmian games were iriet$rie, 
that is, celebrated in every alter- 
nate year; in one of the spring 
months, about April or perhaps 
the beginning of May (the Oreek 
months being lunar, no one of 
them would coincide regularly 
with any one of our calendar 
months, year after year) ; and in 



the second and fourth Olympic 
years. From Thnoydidds, viii. 0, 
10, we know that this festival was 
celebrated in April 412 B.C.; that 
is, towards the end of the fourth 
year of Olympiad 91, about two 
or three months before the festival 
of Olympiad 92. 

Dodwell (De Oyclis Diss. vi. 2, 
Just cited), Gorsini (Diss. Agonis- 
tic, iv. 8), and Schneider in his 
note to this passage of Xenophon 
—all state the Isthmian games to 
have been celebrated in the first 
and third Olympic years; which 
is, in my judgement, a mistake. 
Dodwell erroneously states the 
Isthmian games mentioned in 
Thucydidto, viii. 9, to have been 
celebrated at the beginning of 
Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth 
quarter of the fourth year of 
Olympiad 91: a mistake pointed 
out by Krfiger (od loe.) as well as 
by Poppo and Dr. Arnold ; although 
the argumentation of the latter, 
founded upon the time of the 
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PeirflBum was occupied by so numerous a guard, com- 

E rising Iphikrates and his peltasts, that Agesi* 
ms, instead of directly attacking it, resorted to 
the stratagem of making a sudden retrograde 
march directly towards Corinth. Probably many 
of the citizens were at that moment absent for 
the second celebration of the festival; so that 
those remaining within, on hearing of the ap* 
proach of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to 
betray the city to him, and sent in haste to Pei- 
rseum to summon back Iphikrates with his pel- 
tasts. Having learnt that these troops had passed by in 
the night, Agesilaus forthwith again turned his course, and 
marched back to Peirseum, which he himself approached 
by the ordinary road, coasting round along the Bay of 
Lechseum, near the Therma, or warm springs which are 
still discernible; 1 while he sent a mora or division of troops 
to get round the place by a mountain-road more in the in- 
terior, ascending some woody heights commanding the 
town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon. * The move- 
ment was quite effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of 
Peirseum, seeing that the place had become indefensible, 
abandoned it on the next day with all their cattle and pro- 
perty, to take refuge in the Herseum, or sacred ground of 
Here Akrsea, near the western cape of the peninsula. 



Lacedemonian festival of the Hya- 
kinthia, is extremely uncertain. 
It is a still more strange idea of 
Dodwell, that the Isthmian games 
were celebrated at the same time 
as the Olympic games (Annal. 
Xenoph. ad ann. S92). 

*^ See Ulrichs, Beisen nnd 
Porschungen in Griechenland, 
chap. i. p. 8. The modem village 
and port of Imtr&ki derives its 
name from these warm springs, 
which are quite close to it and 
close to the sea, at the foot of the 
mountain of Peraohora or Peirseum ; 
on the side of the bay opposite 
to LechsBum, but near the point 
where the level ground constitu- 
ting the Isthmus (properly so- 
called), ends— and where the rocky 
or mountainous region, forming 



the westernmost portion of Gera- 
neia (or the peninsula-of Peirseum), 
begins. The language of Xeno- 
phon therefore when he comes to 
describe the back-march of Agesi- 
laus is perfectly accurate— ^Sv] 8' 
ixiceicepaxixoc aOxou t& 6ep{Ad ec to 
icXaxO TOO Ae)^aloi), ftc.(iv. 6, 8). 

*■ Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 4. 

Xenophon here recounts how 
Agesilaus sent up ten men with 
fire in pans, to enable those on 
the heights to make fires and 
warm themselves ; the night being 
very cold and rainy, the situation 
very high, and the troops not 
having come out with blankets or 
warm covering to protect them. 
They kindled large fires, and the 
neighbouring temple of Poseidon 
was accidentally burnt. 
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While Agesilaus marched thither towards the coast in 
pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured (Enoe^ — the Corinthian town of 
that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against 
Kreusis in Boeotia. A large booty here fell into their 
hands, which was still farther augmented by the speedy 
surrender of all in the Herseum to Agesilaus, without con- 
ditions. Galled upon to determine the fate of the prisoners, 
among whom were included men, women, and children — 
freemen and slaves — with cattle and other property — 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed 
over to the vengeance of the exiles; and that all the rest 
should be sold as slaves. 2 Though he did not here inflict 
any harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the 
reader who reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one 
on the whole more generous than most contemporary com- 
manders, condemned numbers of free Corinthian men and 
women to a life of degradation, if not of misery — will 
understand by contrast the encomiums with which in an- 
other volume! set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna; when he refused, in spite 
of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym- 
nsean or the Athenian captives — and when he proclaimed 
the exalted principle, that no free Greek should be sold 
into slavery by any permission of his. 3 

As the Lacedeemonians had been before masters of 
LechsBum, Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up 
Corinth on its other side, and cut off its communication 
with BoBotia. The city not being in condition to hold out 
much longer, the exiles already began to lay their plans 
for surprising it by aid of friends within.* So trium- 

» Xen. Hellen. Iv. B, «. » Xen. Hellen. ir. B, 6-8. 

This Ofinod must not be con- * Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 14. See Oh. 

founded with the Athenian town Ixiv. of this History. 

of that name, which lay on the The sale of prisoners here di- 

frontiers of Attica towards BoBotia. rected by Agesilaus belies the 

So also the town of Peirseum encomiums of his biographers 

here noticed must not be con- (Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Gomel. Kep. 

fbunded with another Peirssum, Agesil. c. 5). 

which was also In the Corinthian * Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Oornelius 

territory, but on the Saronic Qulf, Nepos, Ages. o. 6. 

and on the frontiers of Epidaams The story of Polyeenus (ifi. 9, 45) 

(Tbucyd. viii. 10). may pei^haps refer to this point of 
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phant was the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies 
were all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well 
as others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans 
was so vehement, that it was a great per- 
sonal satisfaction to him to see them thus hu- 
miliated. He even treated their envoys with 
marked contempt, affecting not to notice them 
when they stood close by, though Pharax, the 
proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to 
introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride, and 
exultation over conquered enemies, A^esilaus 
was sitting in a round pavilion, on the banks of the lake 
adjoining the Heraeum, * — with his eyes fixed on 
the long train of captives brought out under 
the guard of armed Lacedaemonian hoplites, 
themselves the object of admiration to a crowd 
of spectators 2 — when news arrived, as if under 
the special intervention of retributive Nemesis, which 
changed unexpectedly the prospect of affairs. 3 A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming with sweat. To the 
many inquiries addressed, he returned no answer, nor did 
he stop until he sprang from his horse at the feet of Agesi- 

Tu>v icap6vTU>v 0eu>po6(xevoi* ol Y^P 
e6ToxoovTe? xal xpaxoovTec del icct)« 
d^io9daTOi doxouffiv elvai. '£ti Si 
xa6T]fjLivou TOO 'AYijaiXdoo, xal eoi- 
x&Toc dYaXXo(xdv({) xoU itenpaYfxivoK, 
liiice6< TK itpoaTjXauve, xal |j.dXa 
la^upux iSpouvTi T(f) 77CTC(p* bnb icoX- 
Xu>v 8e ep(UTU>^evoc, o^xi dYfeXXoi, 
oiSevl dicey plvaTO, Ac. 

It is interesting to mark in Xe- 
nophon the mixture of philo-La- 
conian complacency— of philo- 
sophical reflection —and of that care 
in bringing out the contrast of 
good fortune, with sudden reverse 
instantly following upon it, which 
forms so constant a point of 
effect with Grecian poets and 
historians. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. S2. inaOs 
Si icpdYfiia ve(iLe9i]T6y, &0. 



time. But it Is rare that we can 
rerify his anecdotes or those of 
the other Tactic writers. M. Beh- 
dants strives in vain to find proper 
places for the sixty-three different 
stratagems which Folya)nus ascri- 
bes to Iphikratfis. 

' This lake is now called Lake 
Vuliasmeni. Considerable ruins 
were noticed by M. Dutroyat, in 
the recent French survey, near its 
western extremity; on which side 
it adjoins the temple of Hdr§ 
Akrsea, or the Herseum. See M. 
Boblaye, Becherches Gdographi- 
ques sur les Buines de la Mor6e, 
p. 86; and Oolonel Leake's Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. S99. 

*■ Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 8. 

Tu)v Si AaxeSaifiLovlwv dic6 tu><y 
SicXu>v o6v ToTc Sipaffi icap7)xoXo69oi)v 
f uXaxtc tu>y alx|AaXu>TU>v, {idXa 6n6 
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lans; to whom, with sorrowful tone and features, he made 
his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started up, 
seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon hia 
principal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him with* 
out a moment's delay; leaving orders with the general body 
of the troops to k)Uow as soon as they should have 
snatched some rapid refreshment. He then immediately 
put himself in march; but he had not gone far when three 
fresh horsemen met and informed him, that the task which 
he was hastening to perform had already been accom- 
plished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned to the 
HersBum; wnere on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad 
news, he sold all his captives by auction, i 

This bad news — the arrival of which has been so 
graphically described by Xenophon, himself Destrao- 
probably among the bystanders and companions ^acedjein 
of Agesilaus — was nothing less than the defeat nian mora' 
and destruction of a LacedsBmonian mora or Jj^ *^J ^**^*** 
military division by the light troops under u'ndei' 
Iphikrates. As it was an understood privilege iphikratAs. 
of the Amyklsean hoplites in the LacedaBmonian army 
always to so home, even when on actual service, to the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them 
at LechsBum. The festival day being now at hand, they 
set off to return. But the road from LechsBum to Sikyon 
lay immediately under the walls of Corinth, so that their 
march was not safe without an escort. Accordingly the 
polemarch commanding at LechaBum, leaving that place 
for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, ^ut 
himself at the head of the LacedsBmonian mora wmch 
formed the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites^ 
and of a mora of cavalry (number unkaown) — to protect 
the AmyklaBans until they were out of danger from the 
enemy at Corinth. ELaving passed bv Corinth, and reached 
a point within about three miles of tiie friendly town of 
Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and turned back with 
his mora of hoputes to LechsBum; still however leaving the 
officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amyklasans 
as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to 
follow him on the return march. 2 

» Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 7— a » Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 11, 12. 
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Though the Amyklaeans (probably not very nnmeroos) 
Daring and ^®'® presumed to be in danger of attack from 
well- Cormth in their march, and though the force in 

mi^amM *^* ^^^"^ ^^ known to be considerable, it 
of iphi- never occurred to the LacedaBmonian polemarch 
kratfis. |jj3^ there was any similar danger for his own 
mora of 600 hoplites; so contemptuous was his estimate of 
the peltastsi and so strong was the apprehension which 
these peltasts were kno¥ni to entertain of the LacedsBmo- 
nians. But IphikratSsi who had let the whole body march 
by undisturbed, when he now saw from the waUs of Co- 
rinth the 600 hoplites returning separately, without either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea — perhaps in 
the existing state of men's minds, no one else would have 
conceived it — of attacking them with his peltasts as they 
repassed near the town. ILallias, the general of the Athe- 
nian hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the project, 
marchea out his troops, and arrayed them in battle order 
not far from the gates; while IphikratSs with his peltasts 
began his attack upon the LacedsBmonian mora in flanks 
and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts and arrows, which killed or 
wounded several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon 
this the polemarch ordered a halt, directed the youngest 
soldiers to drive oif the assailants, and confided the 
wounded to the care of attendants to be carried forward 
to LechflBum. ^ But even the youngest soldiers, encumbered 

> Xen. Hellen. It. 6, U. To6tou« those LaoedsBmonians who ran 

(tiv ixiXeuov to6c &ica9ici9T&« dpa- away from the field (ol rpioavxtOi 

fjLsvouc &ico9<peiv i^Aixoi^O'*' o5xot on their return to Sparta, waa 

xal p-ivoi T^c H-ipac t\) dXv]- insnpportably humiliating. See 

9elc^ i9d>8t)9av. Xenoph. Bep. Laced, ix. 4; Pin- 

We hare here a remarkable ex- tarch, Agesil. e. 80. We may 
pression of Xenophon—" These gather from these words of Xeno- 
were the only meu in the mora phon, that a distinction was really 
who were really and truly aaved." made at Sparta between the treat- 
He means, I presume, that they ment of these wounded men hero 
were the only men who were saved carried off, and that of the other 
without the smallest loss of hon- surrirors of the beaten i 



our; being carried off wounded TheOicaaiciaxal, or shield^beavers, 

Arom the field of battle, and not were probably a certain number 

having fled or deserted their posts, of attendants, who habitually 

The others who survived, pre- carried the shields of the officers 

served themselves by flight; and (compare Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 89; 

we know that the treatment of Anab. iv. 2, 20), persons of im- 
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by their heavy shields, could not reach their nimbler ene- 
miesy who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine 
or ten of them were slain before they could get back. 
Again did the polemarch give orders to march forward; 
again the peltasts renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; 
again he ordered the younger soldiers (this time, all those 
between 18 and 33 years of age, whereas on the former oc- 
casion, it had been those between 18 and 28) to rush out 
and drive them oE ^ But the result was just the same: 
the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suffered in- 
creased loss of their bravest and most forward soldiers, 
when they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the 
Lacedsemonians attempted to make progress, these circum- 
stances were again repeated, to their great loss and dis- 
couragement; while tne peltasts became every moment 
more confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora 
by the coming up of their cavalry, which had ^^^ ^^ 
finished the escort of the AmvklsBans. Had this the'mora 
cavalry been with them at tne beginning, the ^^^P^ *® 
result might have been different ; but it was now ^° *^™ 
insufficient to r^ress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the liacedsemonian horsemen were at no time 
very good, nor did they on this occasion venture to push 
their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hojmtes 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in 
killed and wounded, and great distress to all, the polemarch 
contrived to get his detachment as far as an eminence 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea and about two miles 
from LechsBum. Here, while Iphikrat^s still continued to 
harass them with his peltasts, Kallias also was marching 
up with his hoplites to charge them hand to hand, — when 
the Lacedaemonians, enfeebled in numbers, exhausted in 
strength, and too much dispirited for close fight with a new 
enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took the 
road to Lechseum, which place a few of them reached, 

portance, and rich hoplites. It of Flataea (Herod, ix. 10^20) and 

Be ems hardly to be presumed that in other places, 

every hoplite had an 6icaaiciaT7]c, *■ Xen. Hell en. Iv. S, 16, 16. xdi 

in spite of what we read about 8£xa d^' ^^ijc— xdi icevxsxal6cxa dtp* 

the attendant Helots at the battle ^3?]^. 
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along with the cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the 
nearest point, and observing that some of their friends 
were rowing in boats from liechaBum along the shore to 
rescue them, threw themselves into the sea, to wade or 
swim towards this new succour. But the active peltasts, 
irresistible in the pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of 
its full muster of 600, a very small proportion survived to 
re-enter LechsBum. * 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to 
Agesilaus, had started ofiF express immediately from 
Lechssum, even before the bodies of the slain had been 
Tho Laoe- picked up for buriaL The hurried movement of 
Agesilaus had been dictated by the desire of 
reaching the field in time to contend for the 
possession of the bodies, and to escape the 
shame of soliciting the burial-truce. But the 
three horsemen who met him afterwards, arrested 
his course by informing him that the bodies had 
already been'buried, under truce asked and ob- 
tained; which authorised Iphikrates to erect his well- 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the 
attack. 2 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedse- 
monian hoplites, by light troops who stood in awe of them 
and whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great 
political ^nportance, but striking in respect of military 
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' Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 17. 

Xenophon affirms the number of 
Blain to have been about 260— iv 
icaaaic Ss xat^ (tax^^^ *"^ "'^^ ?^7i 
dniQavov icepl icevn^xovxa xal 6iaxo- 
olouc But he had before distinctly 
stated that the whole mora marching 
back to Lechseum under the pole- 
march, was 600 in number~6 («.iv 
iioXi{Aapxoc a6v xoi? dicXltai?, oOotv 
«i)c i^axoaloK, dn^ei ndXiv iicl xh 
Aixaiov (iv. 6, 12). And it is plain, 
from several dififerent expressions, 
that all of them were slain, ex- 
cepting a very few survivors. 

I think it certain therefore that 
one or other of these two numbers 
is erroneous; either the original 
aggregate of 600 is above the truth 



—or the total of slain, S60, is below 
the truth. Now the latter supposi- 
tion appears to me by far the more 
probable of the two. The Lace- 
deemonians, habitually secret and 
misleading in their returns of their 
own numbers (see Thucyd. v. 74), 
probably did not choose to admit 
publicly a greater total of slain 
than 260. Xenophon has inserted 
this in his history, forgetting that 
his own details of the battle refuted 
the numerical statement. The total 
of 600 is more probable, than any 
smaller numberi for the entire 
mora ; and it is impossible to assign 
any reasons why Xenophon should 
overstate it. 
» Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 8-10. 
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effect and impression upon the Grecian mind. Nothing at 
all like it had occurred since the memorable Great effect 
capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; produced 
a disaster less considerable m one respect, that S^ecia^n^ 
the number of hoplites beaten was inferior by mind by 
one-third — ^but far more important in another pVcuiilr^*' 
respecty that half the division had surrendered feelings of 
as prisoners ; whereas in the battle near Corinth, ISde^o/ iiie 
thouffh the whole mora (except a few fugitives) reiatiree of 
perished I it does not seem that a single t'** ■ift'J*- 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Boeotians, and 
other enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous 
encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attach* 
ment, it was welcomed with IQ-suppressed satisfaction. 
But upon the army of A^esilaus (and doubtless upon the 
Lacedsemonians at nome]) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, 
causingthe strongestmamfestations of sorrow and sympathy. 
To these manifestations there was only one exception — the 
fathers, brothers, or sons, of the slain warriors ; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with 
cheerful and triumphant countenances, like victorious 
Athletes.^ We shall find the like phasnomenon at Sparta 
a few years subsequently, affcer the far more terrible defeat 
at Leuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
elate — those of the survivors, downcast and mortified ;> a 
fact strikingly characteristic of the intense mental efiFect of 
the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which 
it generated. We may understand how terrible was the 
contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, 
when we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons 
had escaped such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious 
insult towards the Theban envoys. When he at last con- 
sented to see them, after the news of the battle, their tone 
was completely altered. They said not a word about peace, 

■ Xen. Hellen. It. 6, 10. 'Art 8i xal &7aXX6(<,tvoi xqp olxsltp 

dii]Oouc Tolc Aaxt8ai(i,ovloic y*7*v^" «i8>( nspticaav. 

fi^c T^c xoia6xi]« ou|i.9opac, icoXi> If any reader objeots to the words 

icivOoc ^v xaT& t6 AaxQ)Vix6v vxpi- which I have used in the text, I 

Ttofta, icXfjv Sau>v ixiSvaaav iv x*i^P? request him to compare them with 

^ olol fi icaxipec ^ d8cX(pol* eOxot the Ghreek of Xenophon. 

8i, (&9ictp vixv]96poi, XajjLupol • Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. 
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but merely asked permission to pass through and com- 
Mortifioa- municate with their countrymen in CorintL 
tionofAge- «I understand your purpose (said Agesilans, 
marchei^up Smiling) — you want to witness the triumpli of 
to the walls your friends, and see what it is worth. Gome 
Sid'defiea ^^^^g ^*^ ^^ a»^ I wiU teach you." Accord- 
iphikratds iugly, on the next day, he caused them to ac* 
"^oes blTck company him while he marched his army up 
humiliated to tie Very gatcs of Corinth, — defying those 
to Sparta, ^thin to come out and fiffht. The lands 
had been so ravaged, that there remained little to destroy. 
But wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, the 
Lacedssmonians now cut them down. Iphikrates was too 
prudent to compromise his recent advantage by hazarding 
a second. battle; so that Agesilaus had only the satisfaction 
of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lechseum; from whence he sent back 
the Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left 
a fresh mora or division at Lechssum, in place of that 
which had been defeated, he marched back to Sparta. 
But the circumstances of the march betrayed his real 
feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado of march- 
ing up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
LacedaBmonian troops even to the view of those allies 
through whose territory he was to pass; so well was he 
aware that the latter (especially the Mantineians) would 
manifest their satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accord- 
ingly he commenced his day's march before dawn, and did 
not nalt for the night till after dark: at Mantineia, he not 
only did not halt at all, but passed by, outside of the 
walls, before day had broken. 1 There cannot be a more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies 
towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which 
dictated their continued adherence; a fact which we shall 
see abundantly illustrated as we advance in the stream of 
the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for re- 
newed enteiTtrise on the part of Iphikrates; who retook 
Sidus and itrommyon, which had been garrisoned by 
Praxitas — as well as Peirseum and (Eno^, which had 
been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 16. 
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was thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and north- 
eastern sides. And though the LacedsBmonians ^ 
still carried on a desultory warfare from ofipM." 
Lecheeum, yet such was the terror impressed J^^^^"^® 
by the late destruction of their mora, that the Krommyon, 
Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to |i^^i »»^ 
march by land from that place to Lecheum, corin^hre- 
under the walls of Corinth — but communi- ™**^' 
cated with LechsBum only by sea.^ In truth Sndis^ ^^ 
we hear of no farther serious military o^era- *^^? ^^ 
tions undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, The^Athe- 
before the peace of Antalkidas. And the T*hikr ^?^^- 
place became so secure, that the Corinthian ^ ** '* ' 
leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense 
with the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gained so 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian 
orators 2 even in the next generation never ceased to extol^ 
that his temper, naturally haughty, became domineering; 
and he tried to procure, either for Athens or for himself, 
the mastery of Corinth — putting to death some of the philo- 
Argeian leaders. We Imow these circumstances only by 
brief and meagre allusion; but they caused the Athenians 
to recall Iphikrates with a large portion of hispeltasts, and 
to send Chabrias to Corinth in ms place. ^ 

It was either in the ensuing summer— or perhaps 
immediately afterwards during the same sum- ^ ^ 89o-88» 
mer, 390 b.c. — that Agesilaus undertook an ^V edition 
expedition into Akamania; at the instance of of^Agesi*^'^ 
the Achaeans, who threatened, if this were not ijjs against 
done, to forsake the LacedsBmonian alliance, —snccess-^ 
They had acquired possession of the JEtoHan 3^^,^ '^j^'^ 
district of Kalydon, had brought the neigh- f^thl Akar^ 
bouHng villagers into a city residence, and '^*°^*?1' 
garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achaean l^^^tkem- 
confederacy. But the Akamanians — allies of joi^JJ* ^^ 
Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an diemonian 
Athenian squadron at (Eniadss — attacked them confede- 
there, probably at the invitation of a portion '**^^* 



> Xen. Hellen. ir. IS, 10. 

• Demostbento— ntpl Suvci^cioc— 
e. 8, p. 172. 

" Diodor. xir. 92; Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 8, 84. 

Aristeidds (Panathen. p. 168) 



boasts tbat the Athenians were 
masters of the Acro-Oorinthns, and 
mi|;ht haye kept the city as their 
own, but that they generously 
refused to do so. ^ 
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of the inhabitants, and pressed them so hard^ that they 
employed the most urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Ehium with a 
considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the full 
muster of the AchsBans. On his arrival, the Akamanians 
all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require them not 
merely to forbear hostilities against the Achseans, but to 
relinquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to 
become allies of Sparta — found his demands resisted, and 
. began to lay waste the country. Two or three days of 
operations designedly slack, were employed to lull the 
Akamanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in 
which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. 
He spent a day here to sell this booty; merchants probably 
accompanying his army. But he had considerable difficulty 
in his return march, from the narrow paths and high 
mountains, through which he had to thread his way. By 
a series of brave and well-combined hill-movements, — 
which probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations 
against the Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
— he defeated and dispersed the Akamanians, though not 
without suffering considerably from the excellence of their 
light troops. Yet he was not successful in his attack upon 
any one of their cities, nor would he consent to prolong 
the war until seed-time, notwithstanding earnest soli- 
citation from the Achseans, whom he joacified by engaging 
to return the next spring. He was indeed in a difficult 
and dangerous country, had not his retreat been facilitated 
by the compliance of the ^tolians; who calculated (though 
vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Nanpaktus^ 
then held (as well as ICalydon) by the Achseans. i Partial 
as the success of this expedition had^been, however, it 
inflicted sufficient damage on the Akamanians to accom- 
plish its purpose. On learning that it was about to be 
repeated in the ensuing spring, they sent envoys to Sparta 
to solicit peace; consenting to abstain from hostilities 
against the AchsBans, and to enrol themselves as members 
of the Lacedssmonian confederacy. 2 

' Diodor. zr. 78. • Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 1-14 ; It. 7, 1. 
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It was in tliis same year that the Spartan authorities 
resolved on an expedition against Argos, of 
which Agesipolis, the other king, took the com- '*°* " * 
mand. Having found the border sacrifices dtemonians 
favourable, and crossed the frontier, he sent under Age- 
forward his army to Phlius, where the Pelopon- ^i^e amob. 
nesian allies were ordered to assemble; but he 
himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly 
on more than one previous occasion, ^ when an Manoeuvre 
invading LacedsBmonian army was approaching of the Ar- 
their territory, to meet them by a solemn mes- fpe5?hi|* 
sage, intimating that it was the time of some the season 
festival (the Kameian or other) held sacred by J^ce^ ^^^^ 
both parties, and warning them not to violate Agesipoiis 
the frontier during the holy truce. This was Jhewaoies 
in point of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for at oiympia 
the notice was sent, not at the moment when *°^ Delphi, 
the Kameian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought 
to come on according to the due course of seasons, but at 
any time when it might serve the purpose of arresting a 
Lacedsemonian invasion. But though the duplicity of 
the Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were the pious 
scruples of the Spartan king, that he could hardly make up 
his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover in the existing 
confusion of the calendar, there was always room for some 
uncertainty as to the question, which was the true Kameian 
moon; no Dorian state having any right to fix it imperati- 
vely for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic truce, 
and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipoiis now 
went to Oiympia, and put the question to the oracle of 
Zeus; whether he might with a safe religious conscience 
refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argeians should now 
tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a 
specific question with a general reply, informed him, that 
he might with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded 
wrongfully and for underhand purposes. 2 This was accepted 

« Xen. Hellen. ir. 7, 8. Oi 6' OTco^spovxa^ aTcovfidc 
'ApYtioi, iteel IfvWJov 06 SovTjaoftevoi * Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2. *0 64 
xu)X6siV) fitefi'^ay, (uaicep eltbQe- 'AY'joiitoXi?— eX9u>v el? ttjv 'OXofxitUv 
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by Agesipolis as a satisfactory aflBrmative. Nevertheless, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would 
have been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy 
replies had turned out such as to contradict each other, 
he availed himself of the prcejudicium which he had already 
received at Olympia, and submitted the question to Apollo 
at Delphi in this form — "Is thine opinion, on the question 

Osov, tl 6oltt>c Sv i^oi a6x(p, (xr^ S«- phon implies that the demand made 

XOf<.iv(p Tic cicov8oc twv 'ApYelo>v' 

?Ti o6x» ^uo-ce xaOi^xoi & XP*" 

voc, &XX' Sicoxe ipi^dXXeiv 

(tiXXoiSv Aaxs8ai(jL6viOi, xixe 

Oici^tpov Toi>< (t^va^. *0 (i 

9s&c iiceoTKJLtttvsv a6xqj, Saiov elvai 

ftY) 8exo(<.iv((> anov^ac &8Uu>c int^e- 

popiivac. '£xei9ev S' sOGuc nopeu8eU 

elc AtX<po6<, eici^psTo ab tov 'Aic6XXu>, 

el xdxelvtp 6oxol^ icepl xwv aicov6u)v, 

xaQditep xqJ icaxpl. '0 8' dnexplvaxo, 

xal fjidXa xaxd xadxd. 

I have given in the text what I 
believe to he the meaning of the 
words Ono^ipeiv xoOc pi^vac — npon 
which Schneider has a long and 
not very instmctive note, adopting 
an untenable hypothesis of Dod- 
well, that the Argeians on this 
occasion appealed to the sanctity 
of the Isthmian trnoe; which is 
not countenanced by anything in 
Xenophon, and which it belonged 
to the Corinthians to announce, 
not to the Ajrgeians. The plural 
xo&c (tiivac indicates (as Weiske 
and Manso understand it) that the 
Argeians sometimes put forward 
the name of one festival, some- 
times of another. We may be pretty 
Bure that the Eameian festival was 
one of them ; but what the others 
were we cannot tell. It is very 
probable that there were several 
festivals of common obligation 
either among all the Dorians, or 
between Sparta and Argos— 7caxp(]>- 
ooc xivi? anov6a? ix itaXaioo xaOe- 
oxibaoc xoi? AtupiKuai itpo? dXXi^Xou^ 
—to use the language of Pausanias 
(iii. 6) 6). The language of Xcno- 



by the Argeians, fot observance of 
the Holy Trace, was in itself right- 
ful, or rather, that it would have 
been rightful at a different season ; 
but that they put themselves in 
the wrong by making it at an im- 
proper season and for a fraudulent 
political purpose. 

For some remarks on other frau- 
dulent mancBUvres of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Ear- 
neian truce, see an earlier passage 
of this History, Gh. Ivi. The com- 
pound verb bKOffip&it xo6c (x^vac 
seems to imply the underhand pur- 
pose with which the Argeians pre- 
ferred their demand of the truce. 
What were the previous occasions 
on which they had preferred a 
similar demand, we are not in- 
formed. Two years before, Agesi- 
laus had invaded and laid waste 
Argos; perhaps they may have 
tried, but without success, to arrest 
his march by a similar pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 
that Andokidds alludes (Or. iii. Be 
Face, s. 27), where he says that the 
Argeians, though strenuous in in- 
sisting that Athens should help 
them to carry on the war for the 
possession of Corinth against the 
Lacedeemonians, had nevertheless 
made a separate peace with the 
latter covering their own Argeian 
territory from invasion^adxol S' 
I8lqi elpTQvyjv icoiYjadfievot x^jv x<*>p«> 
0^ napixouoiv e(X7coXe(jL8tv. Of this 
obscure passage I can give no better 
explanation. 
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of the holy trace, the same as that of thy father (Zeus) ?" 
**!Biost decidedly the same," replied the god. Such double 
warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as scarcely 
to leave to Apollo freedom of speech, i enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phlius, where ms army 
was already mustered; and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on 
the frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn 
attire, who warned him that it was a season of holy truce, 
he informed them that the gods authorized his disobedience 
to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happ ened that on the first evening after he had crossed 
the border, the supper and the consequent liba- ^^^^ ^^^^ 
tion having been just concluded, an earthquake ixTArgos 
occurred; or, to translate the Greek phrase, after .*he 
"the god (Poseidon) shook." To all Greeks, AaelipoiiB 
and to LacedsBmonians especially, this was a „5 j"®" 
solemn event, and the personal companions of ^" ' 
Agesipolis immediately oegan to sing the psean in honour 
of Poseidon ; the general impression among the soldiers 
being, that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a 
few years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done 
the same here, construing the earthquake as a warning 
that he had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the 
heralds — had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. 
He now replied, that if the earthquake had occurred before 
he crossed the frontier, he should have considered it as a 
prohibition ; but as it came after his crossing, he looked 
upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of 
their warning transmitted by the heralds, that ^^ marohe 
they had made little preparation for defence, up near to 
Their dismay and confusion were very great: ^^^^ 
their property was still outlying, not yet remo- plunder 
ved into secure places, so that Agesipolis found taken— he 
much both to destroy and to appropriate. He '® 
carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing 



> AristoteLBhetorio. ii. 28. ^H^^ 
0iicno< iv AtXfoTc iicTipma 'c6v 8t6v, 
«8;(pY]fjiivoc icpixepov *OXu|tffiaatV| el 
a6T(p xa&xi SoxtT, &ic8p ttp icatpl, 
u>c alexp^v l&v xivocvTla elicslv. 

A similar story, about the manner 



of putting the question to Apollo 
at Delphi, after it had already been 
put to ZeuB at Ddddna, is told 
about Agesilaus on another oc- 
casion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. 
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himself on adyanciiig a little fiirther than Agesilans had 
gone in his inrasion tvo yean before. He was at last driren 
to retreat hv the terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, 
which IdQled sereral persons. And a project which he had 
formed^ of erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian fron- 
tier, was abandoned in consequence of nnfavonrable sa- 
crifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmns of 
Corinth^ the war between Sparta and her enemies 
was prosecated during the same years both in 
the islands and on the coast of Asia Minor ; 
though our information is so imperfect that we 
can scarcely trace the thread of events. The 
defeat near Knidus (394 b.c.), — ^the triumphant 
maritime force of Phaniabazus and Konon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 B.c.)y — 
the restoration of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified 
port| — and the activity of Konon with the fleet among the 
islands 2 — so alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second 
Athenian maritime empire, that they made every effort 
to detach the Persian force from the side of their enemies. 
The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and 
Th« spar- artful man,^ not unlike Lysander, was sent as 
kidafSMnt ®o^oy ^ Tiribazus (392 b.c.); whom we now 
ai «nT07 to find as satrap of Ionia in the room of Tithraustes, 
Konon'and ^^^^^ having been satrap of Armenia during the 
other «n- retreat of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus 
lito from ^*® newly arrived in Asia Minor, he had not 
Athens wad acquired that personal enmity against the Spar- 



Tnacae- 
tiont in 

effort* of 
Sparta to 
detach the 
Great King 
from 
Atbeui. 



B* art"**' **^®' which the active hostilities of Derkyllidas 
aJiieir^ and Agesilaus had inspired to Phamabazus and 

while after the events (about B.C. 
868-8ee Mr. Clinton's Fast. H. in 



> Xen. Hellen. !▼. 7, 7 ; Pansan. 
iii. 6, 6. 

It rather eeemi, by the language 
of tbeie two writers, that they look 
upon the menaoing ligni, by whioh 
Ageiipolis wai induced to depart, 
as marks of lome diipleaiure of 
the godf against his expedition. 

■ Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 12. Oompare 
liokratAi, Or. rii. (Areopag.) 1. 18. 
iffdoTjc Y*P ^TJ* *EXX48o« 6k6 ttjv 
n6Xiv &fjLU>v 6icoicioo69T)c xal fittdi ttjv 
K6vu>vo« vaufjiaxlav xal (jLttd tiIjv 
lAuLoQdou etpBTTiYlav, do. This ora- 
tion however was composed a long 



that year); and Isokratds exag- 
gerates ; mistaking the break-up of 
the Lacedsemonian empire for a 
resumption of the Athenian. De- 
mosthends also (cont. Lept. c. 16. 
p. 477) confounds the same two 
ideas; aiid even the Athenian vote 
of thanks to Konon, perpetuated 
on a commemorative column, coun- 
tenanced the same impression— 
inttSV) Kivu>v fjXtuQepcoae tou« 'AQt]- 
valu>v aufiifjidxouc, &c. 
* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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other Persians. Moreover jealousy between neighbouring 
satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkida& 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To 
counteract his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiri- 
bazusy by the confederate enemies of Sparta — Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos: and Konon, as the envoy of 
Athens, was incautiously dispatched among the number. 
On the part of Sparta, Aiitalkidas offered, first, to abandon 
to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the continent of 
Asia; next, as to all the other G-reeks, insular as well as 
<;ontinental, he required nothing more than absolute auto- 
nomy for each separate city, great and small. ^ The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anythinc more for him- 
4self, nor have any motive for continuing flie war against 
Sparta, when he should once be placed in possession of all 
the towns on the Asiatic coast, and when he should find 
both Sparta and Athens rendered incapable of annoying 
him, through the autonomy and disunion of the Hellenic 
world. But to neither of the two propositions of Antal- 
kidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the 
first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus formally 
abandoning the Asiatic Greeks; 2 as to the second pro- 

> Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 12-U. and even to greater, without doing 

* Diodor. xiy. 110. He affirms herself any good (Thucyd. viii. 66). 

that, these cities strongly objected Bat she was not now placed in 

to this concession, five years after- circumstances so imperious as to 

wards, when the peace of Antal- force her to he equally yielding, 

kidas was actually concluded ; but Plato, in the Menezenus (o. 17. 

that tiiey were forced to give up p. 246), asserts that all the allies 

their scruples and accept the peace of Athens^Bosotians, Corinthians, 

including the concession, because Argeians, Ac., were willing to 

they had not force enough to resist surrender the Asiatic Greeks at 

Persia and Sparta acting in hearty the requisition of Artazerxds; but 

Alliance. that the Athenians alone resolutely 

Hence we may infer with cer* stood out, and were in consequence 

tainty, that they also objected to left without any allies. The latter 

it during the earlier discussions, part of this assertion, as to the 

when it was first broached by isolation of Athens from her allies, 

Antalkidas; and that their objec- is certainly not true; nor do I 

tions to it were in part the cause believe that the allies took es- 

wby the discussions reported in sentially different views from 

the text broke off without result. Athens on the point. The Mene- 

It is true that Athens, during xenus, eloquent and complimentary 

her desperate struggles in the last to Athens, must be followed cau . 

years of the Feloponnesian War, tiously as to matters of fact. Plato 

had consented to this concession, goes the length of denying that 
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the Aeiatio 
Greeks, and 
demands 
universal 
autonomy 
throughout 



gaaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 
city of Greece, they would admit it only under 
special reserves, wnich it did not suit the pur- 
pose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- 
position went to break up (and was framed with 
that view) both the Boeotian confederacy under 
the presidencjr of Thebes, and the union between 
thVGreciMi ArgosandCoriuth; while it also deprived Athens 
rnti-SpM* 0^ *^® chance of recovering Lemnos, Imbros, 
tan allies and Skyros 1 — islands which had been possessed 
accede % *^^ recolonised by her since the first commence- 
tbose terms, ment of the confederacy of Deles; indeed the 
two former, even from the time of Miltiades the conqueror 
of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. 
Hostility of ^^^ 8^® should abnegate all pretension to ma- 
Sparta to ritime empire, is noway difficult to understand 
a the par- — seeing that it had sJready been irrevocably 
overthrown by the defeat of Einidus. Nor can 
we wonder that she should abandon the Greeka 
on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
this was nothing more than she had already 
consented to do in her conventions with Tissa- 
phem^s and Cyrus during the latter years of. 
the Peloponnesian War' — and consented, let us add, not 
under any of that stringent necessity which at the same 
time pressed upon Athens, but simply with a view to the 
maximum of victory over an enemy already enfeebled. The 
events which followed the close of that war (recounted in 
a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her de» 
termination, and again to espouse their cause. But the 
real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, is, the full 
development of what had before existed in manifest tend- 
ency — hostility against all the partial land-confederacies 
of Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of uni- 
versal autonomy for every town, gpreat or small. How this 
autonomy was construed and carried into act, we shall see 



the par- 
tial confe- 
deracies of 
Greece, 
now first 
proclaimed 
under the 
name of 
universal 
autonomy. 



the Athenians subscribed the oon- 
yention of Antalkidas. Aristeidds 
(Fanathen. p. 172) says that they 
were forced to subscribe it, because 
all theix allies abandoned them. 



1 Xen. Hell en. !▼. 8, 15. 

* See a striking passage in the 
Or. xii. (Fanathen.) of Isokratfts^ 
f . 110. 
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hereafter; at present, we have only to note the first 

§ reclamation of it by Antalkidas in the name of 
parta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, 

from the peremptory opposition of Athens and Antalkidas 

the others. But he was fortunate enough to gjjj^* q'J 

ffain the approbation and confidence of Tiri- Tilibasasi 

bazus; who saw so clearly how much both pro- J^^^^g,, 

positions tended to promote the interests and prfvateiy 

power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in * f®g^*^| 

person to court, and prevail on ArtaxerxSs to though the 

act in concert with Sparta. Though not daring fj^^^g^jj," 

to support Antalkidas openly, Tiribazus se- p^^o'e fan. 

cretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan Tiribazui 

fleet. He at the same time rendered to Sparta so^on— 

the far more signal service of arresting and de- Konon'g 

taining Konon, pretending that the latter was now closed, 

acting contrary to the interests of the King. ^ «i*^®' ^y 

rm_ ' ° J. ^ 1. r nn • death or 

This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since imprison- 
Konon not only commanded respect in lus cha- "*»^*' 
racter of envoy — but had been acting with the full con- 
fidence, and almost under the orders, ofPhamabazus. But 
the removal of an officer of so much ability, — the only man 
who possessed the confidence of Phamabazus, — was the 
most fatal of all impediments to the naval renovation of 
Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time to re- 
build the Lon^ Walls, before his means of action were 
thus abruptly intercepted. Bespecting his subsequent fate, 
there exist contradictory stories. According to one, he 
was put to death by the Persians in prison; according to 
another^ he found means to escape and again took remge 
with Eva^oras in Cyprus, in which island he afterwards 
died of sickness. 2 The latter story appears undoubtedly 
to be the true one. But it is certain tnat he never after- 
wards had the means of performing any public service, 
and that his career was cut short by this treacherous de- 
tention, just at the moment when its promise was the most 
splendid for his country. 

> Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 16; Diodor. stoph.) e. 41, 42, 44; Cornelius 
xiY. 80. Nepos, Gonon, c. 5 ; Isokratdi, Or. 

* Lysias, Or. xiz. (De Bon. Arl- iv. (Panegyr.) s. 180. 
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Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems to 
m,_i,. l^av© been detained there for the purpose of 

cannot pre- concerting measures against Eyagoras prince 
the^PeiSan ^^ Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt from Persia 
court,^"** was on the point of breaking out. But the 
which still Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon 
hostile to to show any countenance to the propositions of 
ISuthas i Sp*"^* ^^ ^^ Antalkidas. On the contrary, 
sent down Struthas, who was sent down to Ionia as tem- 
*o »o* porary substitute for Tiribazus, full of anxiety 

liaoedsemo-^ to avenge the ravages of A^esilaus, acted with 
nians in vigorous hostility against the Lacedaemonians, 
°^^^ and manifested friendly dispositions towards 

Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first 
B.o, 891. taking the command of the Cyreian army in 
Victory of ^^^ Minor, after their return from Thrace) re- 
Btmthas 'ceived orders again to act as head of the Lace- 
bron and™' cleemonian forces in Asia against Struthas. The 
the Lace- new Commander, with an army estimated by 
afiSJfl^**^ Diodorus at 8000 men,i marched from Ephesus 
Thimbron into the interior, and began his devastation of 
is slain. ^^q territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous command, though he was personally amiable, 2 
had been irregular and disorderly, andTit was soon observed 
that the same defects were now yet more prominent, ag- 
gravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. 
Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode 
of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by sending a de- 
tachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when Thim- 
bron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 
flute-player Thersander — the latter not merely an excellent 
musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan cou- 
rage. Starting from his tent at the news, Thimbron with 
Thersander, waited only to collect the few troops im- 
mediately at hand, without even leaving any orders for the 
remainder, and hastened to repel the assailants; who gave 
way easily, and seduced him into a pursuit. Presently 

« Diodor. xiv. 09. xeip7)Tixu)Tepo? aTpaTtjrA?* o68i yip 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 22. ^Hv Si expdrouv aOxou ai too au>fi.aTOC 

ovixoc <xv7)p (Biphridas) e5x«P^< v)Soval, dXX' del, np6c cp eti] £pYy» 

TB 5x ^TTOV TOO 1 {X P pU)VO C, TOOTO l«p«TT8V. 

fxdXXdv Te oovxsTaYfjLgvoc, xai ey- 
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Strnthas himself, appearing with a numerous and well- 
arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour the disorderly 
detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and Ther- 
sander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared 
for a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. Tney were 
broken, warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A 
few who contrived to escape the active Persian cavcdry, 
found shelter in the neighbouring cities. ^ 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian ca- 
valry, displays a degree of vigour and ability b.o. 390. 
which, fortunately for the Greeks, was rarely piphridas 
seen in Persian operations. Our scanty in- succeed 
formation does not enable us to trace its con- Thimbron. 
sequences. We find Diphridas sent out soon after by the 
LacedsBmonians, along with the admiral Ekdikus, as suc- 
cessor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of the 
defeated army, and to protect those cities which had con- 
tributed to form it. Diphridas — a man with all the popular 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more careful 
officer — is said to have succeeded to some extent in this 
difficult mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive 
the son-in-law of Struthas with his wife (as Xenophon had 
captured Asidates), be obtained a sufficiently large ransom 
to enable him to pay his troops for some time.3 But it is 
evident that his achievements were not considerable, and 
that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
make good their position, as they can, against the satrap 
at Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Bhodes; 
which island (ds has been mentioned already) b^q. 390. 
had revolted from Sparta about five years before LacedcBmo- 
(a few months anterior to the battle of Ejiidus), nian fleet at 
dispossessed the Lysandriari oligarchy, and £teSin7 
established a democratical government. But disputes in 
since that period, an opposition-party in the is- *^® island- 
land had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; who on 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, representing 
that Bhodes would otherwise become thoroughly dependent 
on Athens. Accordingly the LacedsBmonians sent eight 
triremes across the ^gean under the command of Ekdikus; 

1 Xen. HeUen. iy. 8, 18, 19. • Xen. Hellen. It. 8^ 21, 22. 
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the first of their ships of war which had crossed since the 
defeat of Knidus.^ Though the Perso- Athenian naval 
force in the ^gean had been either dismissed or paralysed 
since the seizure of Konon, yet the Bhodian government 
possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides consider- 
able force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not even 
land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. 
Fortunately, Teleutias the LacedsBmonian was now in the 
Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which 
were no longer required there; since Agesilaus and he had 
captured Lechseum a few months before, and destroyed the 
maritime force of the Corinthians in those waters. He 
was now directed to sail with his squadron out of the Co- 
rinthian Gfnlf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and 
take the command of the whole fleet for operations off 
Bhodes. On passing by Samos, he persuaded the inhab- 
itants to embrace the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him 
with a few ships; after which he went onward to Knidus, 
where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the head 
of twenty-seven triremes. ^ In his way from Knidus to 
Bhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral 
Fhilokrates, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was 
fortunate enough to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, 
where he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with 
his fleet, thus augmented to thirty-seven sail, to Ehodes. 
Here he established a fortified post, enabling the oligarch- 
ical party to carry on an active civil war. But he was 
defeated in a battle — his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island, and masters of all the 
cities. > 

> Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 21. dokimns (Ekdikus P), DiphUns 
* Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 28. (Diphridas?), and Philodikus, as 
DiodoruB (ziy. 07) agrees in this commanders, 
number of 27 triremes, and in the The statement of Xenophon de- 
fact of aid haying been obtained seryes the greater credence, in 
from. Samos, which island was my Judgement. His means of in- 
persuaded to detach itself f^om formation, as well as his interest, 
Athens. But he recounts the cir- about Teleutias (the brother of 
cumstanoes* in a yery different Agesilaus) were considerable, 
manner. He represents the oli- ' Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, S4->26. 
garchical party in Bhodes as hay- Although the three ancient Bho- 
Ing risen in insurrection, and be- dian cities (Lindus, lalysua, and 
come masters of the islAnd: he Xameirus) had coalesced (see 
does not name Teleutias, but Eu- Diodor. xiil. 76) a few years before 
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The alliaiice with Evagoras of GypmSy in his conten- 
tion against Artaxerxes, was at this moment an The Athe- 
unfortunate and perplexing circumstance for JJJ^to'lJJlJ^. 
AUienSy since she was relying upon Persian aid fforas'ftt 
against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding j^^J"- 
— : — A i^Qj, £qp i^ B^^ jTj^Q alliance was one with which 



which she could not lightly throw off. For J^^®J/J^ 
Evagoras had not only harboured Konon with hfm%hoiigh 
the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the ^"^*„"*°®® 
disaster of JBgospotami, but had earned a grant beoome^in- 
of citizenship and the honour of a statue at convenient. 
Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian 
aid which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal 
combatant in that battle, before the commencement of his 
dissension with Artaxerxes. ^ It would have been every 
way advantageous to Athens at this moment to decline 
assisting Evafforas, since, (not to mention the probability 
of offending me Persian court) she had more than enough 
to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for pur- 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 
serious considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings 
of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
citizens who nad formed connexions in Cyprus, determined 
the Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant 
struggles 3 (of which I shall speak more fuUy presently). 
So little was fickleness, or instability, or the easy oblivion 
of past feelings, a part of their real nature — though histo- 
rians have commonly denounced it as among their promi- 
nent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under PhilokratSs, how- 



into the great city of Bhodes, 
afterwards bo powerfal and ce- 
lehrated— yet they stiU continued 
to exist, and apparently as forti- 
fied places. For Xenophon speaks 
of the deqiocrats in Bhodes as 
xdcTeiciXeK Ixo^xa^, Ac. 

Whether the Philokratds here 
named as PhUoTcrati* ton ofEphl- 
altis, is the same person as the 
FhilokratAs accused in the Thir- 
tieth Oration of Lysias— cannot 
be certainly made out. It is 



possible enough that there might 
be two contemporary Athenians 
bearing this name, which would 
explain the circumstance that 
Xenophon here names the father 
Ephialtds— a practice occasional 
with him, but not common. 

> Isokratfts, Or. ix. (Eragoras) s. 
67, 68, 83 ; Epistola Fhlllppi ap. 
Demosthen. Orat. p. 161. c 4. 

* Iiysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis 
Aiistoph.) s. 27-44. 
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B 889. ®^®^' *^^ ^^® consequent increase of the Lace- 
b - clsemonian naval force at Rhodes, compelled the 
lus'u^sent Athenians to postpone further aid to JEvagoraSy 
with a fleet and to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus 
Athens to for the Asiatic coast; no inconsiderable effort, 
^^^ ilM*^° when we recollect that four years before, there 
acqnisi- ° was Scarcely a single trireme in Peiraeus, and 
uons in the not even a wall of defence around the place, 
and ^^^^^ Though Sent immediately for the assistance of 
Bosphorus. Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go 
first to the Hellespont; probably from extreme want of 
money to pay his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupa- 
tion of Abyaos, yet there was no Lacedaemonian fleet in 
the strait; so that Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the 
alliances of Athens both on the European and the Asiatic 
side — the latter being under the friendly satrap Phama- 
bazus. Reconciling the two Thracian princes, Seuthes and 
Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought both of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved 
forward to Byzantium. That, city was already in alliance 
with Athens ; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance 
was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of Chalkedon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, ne sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing 
out of the Euxine;^ leaving doubtless an adequate force to 
exact it. This was a striking evidence of revivedAthenian ma- 
ritime power, which seems also to have been now extended 
more or less to Samothrace, Thasos, and the coast of Thrace. » 
Prom Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to MitylenS, ' 
which was already in friendship with Athens; though 
Victory of Mcthymua and the other cities in the island 
Thrasybu- were stiU maintained by a force under the Lace- 
bos-^e^***' daemonian harmost Therimachus. With the aid 
levies con- of the MityleusBans, and of the exiles from other 
aio^g^the Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus marched to the 
Asiatic borders of Methymna,where he was met by 
?8°?iain near Therimachus; who had also brought together 
Aspendug. his utmost force, but was now completely de- 

1 Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 26—27. as about the does charged on the 

Polybins (ir. 88 — 47) gives in- merchant-yessels going in to, or 

stmctiye remarks and information coming out of, the Euxine— and 

about the importance of Byzan- the manner in which these dues 

tium and its very peculiar posi- pressed upon general trade, 

tion, in the ancient world— as well * Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 7. 
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f eated aud slain. Tbe Athenians thus became masters of 
Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to levy a 
valuable contribntion, as well as to plunder the re&actory 
territory of Methymna. Nevertheless Thrasvbulus, in spite 
of farther help from Chios and Mityl^nd, still thought him- 
self not in a situation to go to Bhodes with advantage. 
Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the pre- 
sence of unpaid troops in an ochausted island might oe a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from Lesbos 
along the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levy- 
ing contributions at Halikamassus* and other places, until 
he came to Aspendus in Pamphylia; where he also obtain- 
ed money and was about to depart with it, when some 
misdeeds committed bv his soldiers so exasperated the in- 
habitants that they attacked him by night unprepared in 
his tent, and slew him.^ 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any 
one else, Athens owed not only her renovated character 
democracy, but its wise, generous, and harmo- of Thrasy- 
nious working, after renovation. Even the ^^^"* 

C^ lo-Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon 
a marked and uns^Tected eulogy. ^ His devoted pa- 
triotism in commencing and prosecuting the struggle 
against the Thirti^, at a time when they not only were at 
the height of their power, but had plausible ground for 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deser- 
ves high admiration. But the feature which stands yet 
more eminent in his character — a feature infinitely rare in 
the Grecian character generally — ^is, that the energy of a 
successful leader was combined with complete absence both 
of vindictive antipathies for the past, and of overbearing 
ambition for himself. Content to live himself as a simple 
citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his coun- 
trymen to forgive an oligarchical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wronfi^s, and set the example himself 
of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The 

> ZiyBias, Or. xxrili. oont. Brg. b. nophon does not notioe, and which 

1} 20. seemB improbable. 

• Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 28—80; » Xen. Hellen. ir. 8. 81. Kol 

Dlodor. xir. «4. OpaaopooXoc fxlv ^, jtiXa 8oxu)v 

The latter states that Thrasybu- avtjp dtaGb? slvai, oStux: JxeXeJ- 

luB lost twenty-three triremes by TV)9ev. 
ft storm near Lesbos— which Xe- 
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generosity of such a proceeding ou^ht not to count for less, 
because it was at the same time dictated by the highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias 
against Ergokles (a citizen who served in the Athenian 
fleet on this last expedition), in which the latter is accused 
of gross peculation — insinuations against Thrasybulus, of 
having countenanced the delinquency, though coupled 
with praise of his general character. Even the words as 
they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence; 
but when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the 
death of Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no weight 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. 

AgyrrMiu ^ter the death of the latter, we may conclude 
that the fleet went to Khodes, its original des- 
tination — though Xenojshon does not expressly 
say so; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any 
subsequent LacedsBmonian commander appears 
to have become master of the island, in spite of 
the considerable force which they had there 

assembled.^ The LacedsBmonians however, on their side, 



suoceedfl 
Thraey- 
bulus— 
Bhodes still 
holds out 
against the 
LacedsBino- 



> Lysias, oont. Ergo. Or. xxvllL 
B, 9. 

Ergoklds is charged in this ora- 
tion with gross abuse of power, 
oppression towards allies and 
citizens of Athens, and peculation 
for his own profit, during the course 
of the expedition of Thrasybulus; 
who if indirectly accused of con- 
niving at such misconduct. It 
appears that the Athenians, as 
soon as they were informed that 
Thrasybulus had established the 
toll in the Bosphorus, passed a 
decree that an account should be 
sent home of all moneys, exacted 
from the yarious cities, and that 
the colleagues of Thrasybulus 
should come home to go through 
the audit (s. 6); implying (so far 
as we can understand what is thus 
briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus 
himself should not be obliged to 
oome home, but might stay on his 
Hellespontine or Asiatic command. 



Ergoklds, however, probably one 
of these colleagues, resented this 
decree as an insult, and advised 
Thrasybulus to seize Byzantium, 
to retain the fleet, and to marry 
the daughter of the Thracian prince 
Seuthds. It is also affirmed in the 
oration that the fleet had come 
home in very bad condition (s. 2-4), 
and that the money, levied with 
so much criminal abuse, had been 
either squandered or fraudulently 
appropriated. 

We learn from another oration 
that Ergoklds was condemned to 
death. His property was confis- 
cated, and was said to amount to 
80 talents, though he had been poor 
before the expedition ; but nothing 
like that amount was ^discovered 
after the sentence of confiscation 
(LysiM, Or. xxx. cont. Fhilokrat. 
s. 8). 

• Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 81. 
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being also much in want of money^ Teleutias was obliged 
(in the same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 
to island, levying contributions as he could. ^ 

When ihQ news of the successful proceedings of 
Thrasybulus at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again 
establishing atoll for the profit of Athens, reached Sparta, 
it excited so much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
influence with the Ephors of the time, prevailed Anaxibiae 
on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, i" "ont to 
in the room of Derkyllidas, who had now been ftt"the*^el- 
in that post for several years. Having been the lespont in 
officer originally employed to procure the revolt £e*kyUidM 
of the place firom Athens (in 4 1 1 b.o.), 2 Derkylli- — u* 
das had since rendered service not less essential proceed! 
in preserving it to Sparta, during the extensive inga— he 
desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. Athens of 
But it was supposed, that he ought to have the toils of 
checked the aggressive plans of Thrasybulus; *^® ■*'•**• 
moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force were 
entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly- 
revived Athenian influence. He was presumed to know 
well those regions, in which he had once already been 
admiral, at the moment when Xenophon and the Cyreian 
army flrst returned; the harshness, breachery, and corrup- 
tion, which he displayed in his dealing with that gallant 
body of men, have been already recounted in a former 
chapter. 8 "With three triremes, and funds for the pay of 
1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigour, 
both against Athens and against Phamabazus. While he 
armed a land-force, which he employed in making incursions 
on the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, 
— he at the same time reinforced his little squadron by 
three triremes out of the harbour of Abydos, so that he 
became strong enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing 
along the Hellespont to Athens or to her allies. * The 
force which Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium to secure 
the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to its object with- 
out farther addition. 

« Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 2. ■ See above, Chapter laad. 

* Thttoyd. Tiii. 61; oompare Xe- « Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 82, 88. 
noph. Anah. t. 6, 24. 
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Fortunately,IphikratSs was at this moment disengaged 
The Athe- at Athens, havmg^ recently returned from 
i^ vk ^ tfi^ Corinth with his Dody of peltasts, for whom 
with Ms ^ douhtless employment was wanted. He was 
^^&eei\T^ accordingly sent with 1200 peltasts and eight 
the^Hei-^ triremes, to combat Anaxibius in the Helles- 
i9«p?ii*«^*» pont: which now became again the scene of 
to'sun^^e conflict, as it had been in the latter years of 
Anaxibius. the Pelopoimesian War; the Athenians from 
the European side, the Lacedemonians from the Asiatic. 
At first the warfare consisted of desultory, privateering,, 
and money-levying excursions on both sides. ^ Sut at 
lenffth, the watchnil genius of Iphikrates discovered op- 
poramity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having 
just drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, had 
marched thither for the purpose of leaving a garrison in 
it, with his Lacedaemonian and mercenary forces, as well 
as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. His way lay across 
the mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of 
the Q-ulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly Iphikrates, fore- 
seeing that he would speedily return, crossed over in the 
night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the line of return march, at a point where it traversed 
the desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene 
territory, near the gold mines of Kremaste. The triremes 
which carried him across were ordered to sail up the strait 
on the next day,4n order that Anaxibius might be apprised 
of it, and might suppose Iphikrates to be employed on his 
ordinary money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. A.naxLbius 
Defeat and returned on the next day, without the least bus- 
death of picion of any enemy at hand, marching in care* 
Anaxibius J^gg ^y^gj, ^^^ ^i^j^ long-stretched files, as well 
from the narrowness of the mountain path as from the 
circumstance that he was in the friendly territory of 
Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had unfortunately 
either omitted the morning sacrifice, or taken no pains to 
ascertain that the victims were favourable; so Xenophon 
informs us,^ with that constant regard to the divine jud- 

I Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 86, 86. xh avanenXeoxivat. 

fj;,ev icpu)TOv X^jta^ fiianejjLnovTS? eito- • Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 86. "0 *Av«- 

X6|jiouv dXXi^Xoi^ 'Oicu)c SoxotY], ^IfBioc dneicope6ETO, (be (jlsv iXi^tTO, 

tijaicep sltuQei, an* dpYopoXoYtav ir- o6Ss tu>v lepwv yeYevTjfi.evw'v 
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gements and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Iphikrates having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang 
from his ambushi to assault Anaxibius with theiJacedaB- 
monians and the mercenahes, as they descended the 
mountain pass into the plain of Kremaste. His appearance 
struck terror and confusion into the whole army; unpre- 
pared in its disorderly array for stedfast resistance — even 
if the minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung 
— against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevaU 
over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself, 
the trutn stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and 
there remained no other resource for him except to die 
like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer 
to hand to him his shield, he said to those around 
him — "Friends, my honour commands me to die here; but 
da you hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy 
close with us." Such order was hardly required to deter- 
mine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord 
towards Abydos ; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly 
the approach of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on 
the spot. No less than twelve Spartan harmosts, those 
who had been expelled from their various governments by 
the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under Derkyllidas at Abydos, stood with the like courage 
and shared nis fate. Such disdain of life hardly surprises 
us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation 
by fliffht was **no true preservation" (in the language of 
Xenophoni), but simply prolongation of life under in- 
tolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark is, that the youth to whom Anaxibius was tenderly 
attached and who was his constant companion, could not 
endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and 
perished by the same honourable death.' So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons 

Dc^Tcp Ixelv^ T^ f)|jiipa| dXXa bylphikr»t6s, n«arLech8Bam,pag6 

xttTa^povi^aac, Sti 8ta 9tXla(; xe ir.O' 174, note. 

feOeTO xal iz ic6Xiv fiXtav, xal Sti * Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 89. Kal xa 

^xoue Tcbv duavTwvTcDv, xov 'I<pi- icaiStxdt ftivtoi abtCp icapdfxeive, xal 

xpdTvjv dvaiceicXcuxevai t7)v inl Ilpot- twv Aaxe6at(Aovta>v hi tu>v auv«Xi)Xu- 

xovviQaou, dfjksXiaxcpov inopeOexo. Ooxiuv ix xcbv noXctov &pp,09Xi9pu>v u>< 

*■ See the remarks a few pages dtbfisxa p,a^6p,evoi auvaTceOavov* oi (^ 

back, upon the defeat and destruc- &XXoi ^suyovxcc iniicxov. 
tion of the Lacedeemonian mora 
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of the male sex inspired in the ancient Greek mincL 
With these exceptions, no one else made any attempt 
to stand. All fled, and were pursued by Iphikratds as 
far as the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of 50 
out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of the remain- 
ing troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it 
The Athe- added to the reputation of Iphikrates, rendered 
niau we the Athenians again masters of the Bosphorus 
nSaters of and the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of 
the Heiiei- the dues and the transit of their trading-vessels, 
the^ strait But wlule the Athenians were thus carrying 
dues. on naval war at Bhodes and the Hellespont, 

they began to experience annoyance nearer home, from 
JSgina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peirseus, 
d *® PenklSs was wont to call it) had been oc- 
of ^gi^— cupied fifty years before by a population emi- 
its past nently hostile to Athens, afterwards conquered 
^ •*®'^* and expelled by her — at last again captured in 
the new abode which they had obtained in Laconia — and 
put to death by her order. During the Peloponnesian 
war, ^gina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as 
outsettlers or kleruchs; all of whom had been driven in 
after the battle of ^gospotami. The island was then 
restored by Lysander to the remnant of the former popula- 
tion — as many of them at least as he could find. 

These new JEi^netans, though doubtless animated by 
associations highly unfavourable to Athens, 
tans are *' had nevertheless remained not only at peace, 
constrained but also in reciprocal commerce, with her, until 
into ^ai* a considerable time after the battle of Knidus 
withAthens. and the rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so 
daemonian ^^©7 would have continued, of their own accord — 
admiral since they could gain but little, and were likely 
at^iJ^ina. *<> ^ose all the security of their traffic, by her 
He is super- hostility — had they not been forced to commence 
mm^J ^^6 war by Eteonikus, the Lacedsemonian 
His remark- harmost in the island; I one amidst many 
lirtty*^^"' examples of the manner in which the smaller 
among the Ghrecian states were dragged into war, without 
seamen. ^^^ motive of their own, by the ambition of the 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 1. u>v 8i n dX t v 6 'Exeovtxoc iv xj AljU^, 
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greater — by Sparta as well as by Athens, i With concitirrence 
of the Ephors; Eteonikus authorised and encouraged all 
JBginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica ; 
wmch aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering 
considerable inoonvenience, by sending a force of ten 
triremes to block up ^gina from the sea, with a body of 
hoplites under Famphilus to construct and occupy a per- 
manent fort in the island. This squadron, howeveri was 
soon driven off ^though Famphilus still continued to 
occupy the fort) W Teleutias, who came to ^gina on 
hearing of the blocKade; having been en^ged, with the 
fleet which he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition 
amongtheCycladesforthe purpose of levying contributions. 
He seems to have been now at the term of his year of 
command, and while he was atiBgina, his successor Hierax 
arrived from Sparta on his way to !EUiodes to supersede 
him. The fleet was accordingly handed over to Hierax at 
JSgina, while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. So 
remarkable was his popularity among the seamen, that 
numbers of them accompanied him down to the water- 
edge, testifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came 
down too late, when he was already under weigh, cast their 
wreaths on the sea^ uttering prayers for his health and 
happiness. 2 

xa\ iicifjii^iq^ XP^M-^O"^ ^^^ i(p6o9ev that he issued the letters of 

Xpovov Tu>v AlYivt)TU>v «p6c To6c marqne. 

'A8ifMilou<, iictl 9avcpu>< xati SdXax- Schneider's note explains xov icp6- 

ton i«oXc|UtTO 6 icdXcpioci £ov86^av a8tv ^povov incorrectly, in my judge 

xal TOic i96poic« iflYjai XYjtCcoSai t6v ment. 

PouX6|Uvov i« T^c 'AxTix^^. ' Compare Xen. Hellen. ri. 8, 8; 

The meaning of the word iciXiv Thneyd. iii. 13. The old iEginetan 

here is not easy to determine^ since antipathy against Athens, when 

(fts Schneider remarks) not a word thus again instigated, continued 

had been said before about the for a considerable time. A year 

presence of Eteonikus at iBgina. or two afterwards, when the philo- 

Perhaps we may explain it by sopher Plato was taken to ^gina 

supposing that Eteonikus found to be sold as a slare, it was death 

the^ginetans reluctant to engage to any Athenian to land in the 

in the war, and that he did not island (Aristidds, Or. xlvi. p. 884 ; 

like to involve them in it without p. 806 Dindorf; Diogends Laert. 

first going to Sparto to consult the iii. 19 ; Plutarch, Dion. o. 6). 

Ephors. It was on coming lack * Xen. Hellen. t. 1, 8. *0 8i Ts- 

to iBgina (iciXiv) from Sparta, after Xtutla^, |jiaxapio>Tata 8i^ dniicXcuocv 

having obtained the consent of the olxaSe, Ac. 

Ephors (^uvSi^av xal toU if^potc), This description of the scene at 
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Hieraz, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining 
B.O. 888. fl®®^ which Teleutias had brought from that is- 
Hieraac land, left his subordinate Gorg6pas as harmost 
proceeds to ^t -^gina with twelve triremes ; a force which 
leaving' protected the island completely, and caused the 
GorgOpagat fortified post occupied by the Athenians under 
Pawage of Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, insomuch 
the Laoe- that after an interval of four months, a special 
A^aikidaa decree was passed at Athens to send a numerous 
to Asia. squadron and fetch away the garrison. As the 
-^ginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of Gorg6pas, 
now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus 
as a guard-squadron against iBgina. But Qorgopas and 
his squadron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort 
AntaUddas, the new Lacedsemonian admiral sent to Asia 
chiefly for the purpose of again negotiating with TiribazuB. 
On returning back, after landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, 
Gorg6pas fell in with Eunomus, whbse pursuit however 
he escaped, landing at JBgina just before sunset. The 
Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time until he 
saw the Lacedsemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light 
to prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorg6pas, 
causing his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re- 
embarked and pursued; keeping on the track by means of 
the light, and taking care not to betray himself either by 
the noise of oars or by the chant of the Keleustes. Eunomus 
had no suspicion of the accompanying enemy. Just after 

the departure of Teleutias (for than any outlay or any danger:" 

whom, as well as for his brother What Xenophon here glances at 

Agesilans, Xenophon always mani- in the case of Teleutias, is the 

fests a marked sympathy) is extreme- scheme worked out in detail in 

ly interesting. The reflection too, the romance of the OyropsBdia (to 

with which Xenophon follows it iOcXovtwv Spxetv— the exercising 

up, deserves notice-^"! know well command in such manner as to 

that in these incidents I am not have willing and obedient sub- 

recounting any outlay of money, jects)— and touched upon indirectly 

or danger incurred, or memorable in various of his other composi- 

stratagem. But by Zeus, it does tions— the Hiero, the (Economicus, 

seem to me worth a man's while and portions of the Memorabilia, 

to reflect, by what sort of conduct The idial of government, as it 

Teleutias created such dispositions presented itself to Xenophon, was 

in his soldiers. This is a true the paternal despotism, or some- 

man's achievement, more precious thing like it; 
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be had touched land near Gape ZdBtSr in Attica, when his 
men were in the act of disembarkingi Gorgopas gave sig- 
nal by trumpet to attack. After a short action by moon- 
lighty four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to JBgina; with the remainder, Eunomus esca- 
ped to Feirffius. ^ 

This victory, rendering both Gorg6pas and the -^gi- 
netans confident, laid them open to a stratagem Qotg&pas 
skilfully planned by the Athenian Chabrias. is surpriaed 
That officer, who seems to have been dismissed d^f^feS*' 
from Corinth as Iphikrates had been before him, and slain, 
was now about to conduct a force often triremes ^Jhenlan 
and 800 peltasts to the aid of Evagoras ; to whom Ohabrias ; 
the Athenians were thus paying their debt of J[>^ ftaffgt' 
gratitude, though they could ill spare any of Eya^oras 
their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over ^^ ^ 'yp'««- 
from PeirsBUS at night, landed without being perceived in a 
desert place of the coast of JE3gina, and planted himself in 
ambush with his peltasts at some little distance inland of the 
Herakleion or temple of Herakles, amidst hollow ground suit- 
able for concealment. He had before made arrangement with 
another squadron and a body of hoplites under Demse- 
netus; who arrived at day-break and landed in ^gina at 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon 
as their arrival became known, Gorg6pas hastened out of 
the city to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, 
jEginetans as well as marines out of the ships of war — and 
eight Spartans who happened to be his companions in the 
island. In their march from the city to attack the new 
comers, they had to pass near the Herakleion, and therefore 
near the troops in ambush ; who, as soon as G-orgdpas and 
those about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and attacked 
them in the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less com- 
pletely than that of Iphikrates at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
Gorgopas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest 
were defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable 
loss back to the city. 2 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voy- 
age to Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side 
of -^gina, that Demsenetus also was sent to the Hellespont 

» Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 6-10. » Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 12, 13. 
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to reinforce Iphikratds. For some time indeed, the Lace* 
dsemonian ships at ^gina did nothing. Eteonikus, who wa» 
The Laoe- Sent as successor to Gorg6pas,i could neither 
?e8men*iS P^^suade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, 
iBgina since he had no funds, while their pay was in 

d?8coS;eS? arrears ; so that Athens with her coast and her 
ed!^*Taieu- trading-vossels remained altogether unmolested, 
twth** t*''* "^^ length the Lacedaamonians were obliged 
GonciUate to send again to ^gina Teleutias, the most 
them. popular and best-beloved of all their com- 

manders, wiiom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first 
impression, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he 
told them plainly that he had brought with him no money, 
but that he had come to put them in the way of procuring 
it; thab he should himself touch nothing until they were 
amply provided , and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than he went through himself; 
that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger as well as toil, in 
the cause of duty ; that it became valiant men to seek their 
pay, not by cringing to any one, but by their own swords 
at the cost of enemies. And he engaged to find them the 
means of doing this, provided they would now again mani- 
fest the excellent qualities which he knew them by expe- 
rience to possess. > 

This address completely won over the seamen, who 
received it with shouts of applause ; desiring Teleutias to 
give his orders forthwith, and promising res^y obedience. 
"Well (said he), now go and get your suppers, as you were 
intending to do ; and then come immediately on ship-board, 
bringing with you provisions for one day. Advance me 
thus much out of your own means, that we may, by the 
will of the gods, make an opportune voyage." ^ 

) So we may conclude from Xen. ^ xatp^ d<pi^6(jievoi. 

Hellen. y. 1, 13; DemsBnetus is Schneider doubts whether the 

found at the Hellespont, ▼. 1, 26. words icpoicapdoxexs di |Mt are cor- 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 14-17. rect. But they seem to me to bear 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 18. ''Aysts, a very pertinent meaning. Teleu- 
(& &v6pcc; Sciicvi^aaTC picv, &iccp xal tias had no money ; yet it was 
u>c ifjiiXXcTC* icpoicapdi9x*'CB ^^ K-^^ necessary for his purpose that the 
\t.iai fjfA^pac oiTov iiccita Si jjxeTC seamen should come furnished with 
ini xac vau« a&tixa (jidXa, Snwc one day*s provision beforehand. 
«Xs09U)|jiev) ivOa 8e6c c^eXei^ iv Accordingly he is obliged to ask 
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In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the 
men would prohably have refused to go on board, g^^den and 
had he told them beforehand his intention of suocessfai 
Sidling with his twelve triremes straight into TeiVutu' 
the harbour of Peirseus. At first sight, the upon the 
enterprise seemed insane, for there were triremes ^«*^^"- 
in it more than sufficient to overwhelm him. But he cal- 
culated on finding them all unprepared, with seamen as 
well as officers in their lodgings ashore, so that he could 
not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize half 
an hour's plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
especially since the death of GI-org6pas, that no one dreamt 
of an attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty 
years before, when Brasidas (in the third year of the Felo- 
ponnesian War) attempted the like enterprise from the 
port of Megara. ^ Even then, at the maximum of the Athe- 
nian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one considered it to be impossible ; and it 
only failed because the assailants became terrified and flin- 
ched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias (juitted the harbour of 
JBgina, without telling any one whither he was Unprepared 
going. Bowing leisurely, and allowing his men •'^^jj^^ 
alternate repose on their oars, he foimd himself f?ndiMon 
before morning within half a mile of Peirseus, ^^^il^^^l^ 
where he waited until day was just dawning, gain^s rToh^** 
and then led his squadron straight into the pi^^der^, 
harbour. Everything turned out as he expect- away in 
ed; there was not the least idea of being attack- sa'ety. 
ed, nor the least preparation for deduce.' Not a single 
trireme was manned or in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crews, together with merchant- 
vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the 
captains of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and 
disable them; but by no means to damage the beaks of 
their own ships by trying to disable the merchant-ships. 
Even at that early hour, many Athenians were abroad, and 
the arrival of the unexpected assailants struck every one 
with surprise and consternation. Loud and vague cries 

ihem to get pro-vision for them- disgatisfled from not liaviBg re- 
selTM, or to lend ti, as it were, to oeired their pay. 
him; though they were already so > Thucyd. ii. 94. 
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transmitted the news through all Peireeus, and from Pei- 
rsdus up to Athens, where it was believed that their har- 
bour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously 
down thither, with one accord — ^hoplites as well as hor- 
semen. But before such succours could arrive, Teleutiaa 
had full time to do considerable mischief. Kis seamen 
boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid 
hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom, 
they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed 
away; and even three or four triremes. With all these 
Teleutias sailed safely out of Peirseus, sending some of his 
squadron to escort the prizes to JQgina, while he himself 
with the remainder sailed southward along the coast. As 
he was seen to come out of Peiraeus, his triremes were 
mistaken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so that he 
thus captured several fishing-boats, and passage -boats 
coming with passengers from the islands to Athens — 
together with some merchantmen carrying corn and 
other goods, at Sunium. All were carried safely into 
^gina. 1 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted 
He is en- and executed without the loss of a man, procur- 
abied to q^ for him a plentiful booty, of which probably 
eeamen- not the least valuable portion consisted in the 
Jgti^ty^of men seized as captives. When sold at ^gina, 
great h)88 it yielded so large a return that he was enabled 
inflicted to pay down at once a month's pay to his sea- 
nfan* com-* men; who became more attached to him than 
merce. ever, and kept the triremes in animated and 

active service under his orders. 2 Admonished by painful 
experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peiraeus; as they 
had become forty years hefore after the unsuccessful attack 
of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleu- 
tias, and from the ^ginetan privateers, quite suihcient to 
make them weary of the war.^ 

» Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 18-22. • Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 29. 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 24. Even ten years after this, hov- 
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We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the 
war must have been a heavy financial burthen b.o. 887. 
upon the Athenians, from 395 b.c. downward to Financial 
387 B.O. How they made good the cost, without oJ^^jJJens 
any contributory allies, or any foreign support, Th« Thedl 
except what Konon obtained during one year '^on. 
from Phamabazus — we are not informed. On the revival 
of the democracy in 403 B.C., the poverty of the citv, both 
public and private, had been verv great, owing to the long 
previous war, ending with the loss of all Athenian pro- 
perty abroad. At a period about three years afterwords, 
it seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely 
for the tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as 
her subject allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians 
on account of damage done; that they were too poor to 
perform in full the religious sacrifices prescribed for the 
year, and were obliged to omit some even of the more an- 
cient; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair. ^ Even the pay to those citizens who attended 
the public assemblies and sat as Dikasts in the dikast^es 
— pay essential to the working of the democracy — was 
restored only by degrees; beginning first at one obolus, 
and not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood 
before the capture, until after an interval of some years. ^ 
It was at this time too that the The6ric Board, or Pay- 
masters for the general expenses of public worship and 
sacrifice, was first established; and when we read how 
much the Athenians were embarrassed for the means of 
celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably 
great necessity for the formation of some such omce. The 
disbursements connected with this object had been admi- 
nistered, before 403 b.c, not by any special Board, but by 
the Hellenotamise, or treasurers of the tribute collected 
from the allies, who were not renewed after 403 b.o., as 
the Athenian empire had ceased to exist. 3 A portion of 

eyer, when the IiacedsBmonian I trust this Oration so far as the 

hatmost Sphodrias marched from matter of fact, that in the preceding 

Thespiffi hy night to surprise Pel- year, some ancient sacrifices had 

rasUB, it was without gates on the' heen omitted from state-poverty; 

landside — dnuXtuTOc — or at least hut the manner in which the speaker 

without any such gates as would makes this fact tell against Niko- 

resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. ▼. machus, may or may not he just. 

4, 20). ' Aristophan. Ecclesias. SOO-310. 

1 Lysias. Orat. xxx. oont. Niko- ' See the Inscription No. U7, in 

machum, s. 21-30. Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptt. Grsecor. 
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the money disbursed by the The6ric Board for the religious 
festivals, was employed in the distribution of two obou per 
head, called the diobely, to all present citizens, and actually 
received by all — not merely by the poor, but by persons in 
easy circumstances also, i This distribution was made at 
several festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, 
for the purpose of enabling the citizens to obtain places at 
the theatrical representations in honour of Dionysus; but 
we do not know either the number of festivals, or the 
amount of the total sum. It was, in principle, a natural 
corollary of the religious idea connected with the festival; 
not simj^ly because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, mdividually taken, was promoted by his being 
enabled to attend tne festival — but because the collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the 
god, was believed to depend in part upon a multitudinous 
attendance and lively manifestations. > Gradually, how- 
ever, this distribution of The6ric or festival money came 
to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous excess, which 
is brought before our notice forty years afterwards, during 
the political career of Demosthenes. Until that time, we 
have no materials for speaking of it; and what I here notice 
is simply the first creation of the Theoric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and 
Direct pro- ^or paying her troops sent as well to Boeotia 
perty- as to Corinth, must nave been derived mainly 

taxes. £j.^jj^ direct assessments on property, called 

eisphorsB. And some such assessments we find alluded 
to generally as having taken place during these years; 
though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount. s But the restitution of the Long Walls and of 

— Boeckh, Public Economy of pendent npon mnltitadinons spec- 

Athens, 11. 7. p. 179, 180, Engl, tators sympathising, and enjoying 

transl.— and Sohomann, Antiq. Jar. themselves together (fififitYa icdcvxaO 

Pnbl. Gt»o. s. 77. p. 820. —is much anterior to the dovelop- 

*■ Demosthends, Philippic, iy. p. ment of democracy at Athens. See 

141. s. 43 ; Demosth. Orat. xliv. cont. the old oracles in Demosthen. cont. 

Leooharem, p. 1091. s. 48. Meidiam, p. 681. s. 66; Homer, 

* It is common to represent the Hymn. ApoUin. 147; K. F. Herr- 

festirals at Athensasiftheywereso mann, Gottesdienstlich. Alterthti- 

many stratagems for feeding poor mer der Griechen, s. 8. 

citizens at the public expense. But ' See such direct assessments on 

the primitive idea and sentiment property alluded to in yarious 

of the Ghrecian religious festiyal— speeches of Lysias, Orat. xix. De 

the satisfaction to the god de- Bonis Aristophan. a. 81, 46, 68; 
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the fortifications of Feirseus by Konon, was an assistance 
not less YcJuable to the finances of Athens than to her 



Orat. zxril. oont. Epikratem, s. 11; 
Orat. zxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. 

Boeckh (in his Public Bcon. of 
Athens, iv. 4. p. 493, Engl, tnmsl., 
whioh passage stands unaltered In 
the second edition of the Gennan 
original^ p. 642) affinns that a pro- 
position for the assessment of a 
direct property-tax of one-fortieth, 
or 9*^ per cent., was made about 
this time by a oitisen named Euri- 
pidfts, who announoed it as in- 
tended to produce 500 talents ; that 
the proposition was at first enthu- 
aiastioally welcomed by the Atha- 
nlanB, and procured for its author 
nnbounded popularity ; but that ha 
was presently cried down and dis- 
ipraoed, because on farther exami- 
nation the measure proved unsatii- 
fiMtory and empty talk. 

Sievers also (Geschichte yon 
Griech. bis sur Schlacht yon Man- 
tineia, pp. 100, 101) adopts the 
same yiew as Boeckh, that this 
was a real proposition of a pro- 
perty-tax of S'A per cent, made by 
Euripides. After having alleged 
that the Athenians in these times 
supplied their treasury by the most 
unscrupulous injustice in confis- 
cating the property of rich citisens 
—referring as proof to passages in 
the orators, none of which estab- 
lishes his conclusion— Sievers goes 
on to say— "But that these violences 
did not suffice, is shown by the 
fact that the people caught with 
greedy impatience at other mea- 
sures. Thus a new seheme of finance, 
which however was presently dis- 
covered to be insufficient or in- 
applicable,excited at first the most 
extravagant joy." He adds in a 
note : <(The scheme proceeded from 
Euripides; it was a property-tax 
of 2'/^ per cent. See Aristophan. 
Ekklesias. 828; Boeckh, Staats- 



haush. ii. p. 97." 

In my judgement, the assertion 
here made by Boeckh and Sievers 
rests upon no sufficient ground* 
The passage of Aristophanes does 
not warrant us in concluding 
anything at aU about a proposi- 
tion for a property-tax. It is as 
follows :— 

TAXavT* iosoOtti icsvTaxi9iaT| ic6X«i 
T^c TsaoopaxooTtjc, ^y, iicdpto^ 

£6piicl8Y)<; 
K86S6c xaTtxp6900 ic5« dvj^p £6p»- 

'Ots 8^ 8' dvaaxoicoo|<.ivoi< i^aivcro 

*0 Atoc KipivOoc, xal t6 icpa^pi* 
o6x 4p%*obv, 

n^Xiv xaxsicirroo icd« dv^p £6pi- 
«l8>iv. 

What this *'new financial scheme" 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was, 
which the poet here alludes to— 
we have no means of determining. 
But I venture to express my de- 
cided conviction that it cannot 
have been a property-tax. The 
terms in which it is described 
forbid that supposition. It was a 
scheme which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gainful 
to the city, and procured for its 
author rety great popularity ; but 
which on farther examination, 
proved to be mere empty boasting 
(6 Ai6« K6pivOo<). How can this be 
said about any motion for a pro- 
perty-tax? That any financier 
should ever have gained extra- 
ordinary popularity by proposing 
a property-tax, is altogether in- 
conceivable. And a proposition to 
raise the immense sum of 600 talents 
(which SchSmann estimates as the 
probable aggregate charge of the 
whole peace -establishment of 
Athens, Antiq. Jur. Public. Graso. 
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political power. That excellent harbour, commodious as 
a mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence 



8. 78. p. 818) at one blow by an 
aBseBsment upon property I It would 
be aB much as any financier conld 
do to bear up against the tremen- 
dous unpopularity of such a propo- 
sition ; and to induce the assembly 
even to listen to him, were the 
necessity ever so pressing. How 
odious are propositions for direct 
taxation, we m&y know without 
recurring to the specific evidence 
respecting Athens *, but if any man 
requires such specific evidence, he 
may find it abundantly in the Phi- 
lippics and Olynthiaos of Bemos- 
thends. On one occasion (Be 
Bymmoriis, Or. xiv. s. 88. p. 185) 
that orator alludes to a proposition 
for raising 600 talents by direct 
property-tax as someUiing extra- 
vagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover— unpopularity apart— 
the motion for a property-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a finan- 
oier^ because it is of all ideas Vhe 
most simple and obvious. Any 
man can suggest such a scheme. 
But to pass for an aeceptable 
financier, you must propose some 
measure whieh promises gain f 
the state without such undisguised 
pressure upon individuAU. 

Lastly, there is nothing deluiUM 
in a property-tax— Aothlaig whiab 
looks gainful at ftrst eight, and 
then turns out on farther examinsi- 
tion (dvaoYOicoufAivoK) to be &U« 
or tuncertain. It may indeed bf 
more or less evaded ; but this oan 
only be known after it has been 
assessed^ and when payment i» 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain 
that the TsaoapaxooTij proposed by 
Euripidfis was not a property-tax. 
What it was, I do not pretend to 
say; but isooapctxoaTT) may have 



many other meanings; It might 
mean a duty of 2% per cent, upon 
imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines of Laureion ; 
or it might mean a cheap coinage 
or base money, something in the 
nature of the Ohian xesaapaxoaTal 
(Thuoyd. viii. 100). All that the 
passage really teaches us, is, that 
flome financial proposition was 
made by Buripidds which at first 
seemed likely to be lucrative, but 
would not stand an attentive 
examination. It is not even 
certain that Euripidds promised 
a receipt of 600 talents ; this sum 
is bnly giyentousas acomic exag- 
geration of that which foolish men 
at first fancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneous- 
ly, in my judgement) as if this 
•00 talents was a real and trust- 
worthy estimate, and equal to 2V, 
per cent, upon the taxable property 
ef the Athenians. He says (Iv. 6. 
p. 620, Sngl. transl.) that «Buri- 
pidfis assumed as the basis af hia 
proposal for levying a property- 
tax, a taxable eapital of 20,000 
talents"— and that "his proposition 
of V40 ^<^> eiUeulated to produce 
600 talents." "So such conclusion 
oan be fairly drawn from Aristo- 
ptiaaAs. 

Again, Boecikh infers firom 
•aotber passage in the same play 
•f the «ame author, that a small 
direct property^tax of one fiye- 
liiMidredth part bad been recently 
iaiposed. After » speech i^om one 
of the old women, calling upon 
a young man to follow her, the 
young man replies (v. 1006)— 

'AXX' o6x dva-fxi) |i.o&9Tiv, si (Aifj 

TtUV i|ftU>V 

Tt)v iecvTax09ii9t7|v «aTJQT)xa« t^ 
n6X6i. 
Boeckh himself admits (iv. 8. p. 620) 
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of nSdticB and the importations of merchants, became 
speedily, a scene of animated comtnerce, as we have seen it 
when surprised by Teleutias. The number of metios, or 
fr^e resident non-citiisens, became also again large, as it 
bad been before the time of her reverses, and includinff a 
number of miscellaneous non-Hellenio persons, from Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Syria.* Both the port-duties, and the value 
of fixed proper^ at Athens, was thus augmented so as in 
part to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
costs, continued from year to year, and combined with the 
d^itiag^ done by -Slmn^tan priVateersj were seriously felt, 
satid contributed to* dispose tho Athenians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not only 
on the decline, but had become seriously menacing. After 
going from ^gina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and 
semdingback Qorgdpas with the ^gii^etan squadron, An- 



that this passage U vciTy obscure, 
and 80 I think eyevy one wlU find 
it; Tytwhitt was so perplexed by 
it that he altered i|jiu»v into ixiov. 
Without pxesnming to assign the 
meaning of the passage, I merely 
contend that it cannot be held to 
justify the ai&rmation, as a matter 
of historical fact, that a property- 
^A' o' Vsoo ^d recently been levied 
at Athens, shortly before the re- 
presentation of the EkklesiasnscB. 

I cannot re^in here from noti- 
cing another inference drawn by 
Sierers from a third passage in 
this same play— the EkklesiazussB 
(Geschichte Griechenlands yom 
Ende des Felop. Kriegs bis znr 
Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 101). 
He says^<*HoW melancholy is the 
picture of Athenian popular life, 
-which is presented to us by the 
Ekklesiazusffi and the second Plu- 
tus, ten or twdlve years after the 
restoration of the democracy I What 
an impressive seriousness (welch 
ein erschiittemder Ernst) is ex- 
pressed in the Speech of Frazagora I" 
(▼. 174 seq^.), 

I confess that I find neither 
seriousness, x^or genuine and trust- 
worthy colouring, in this speech 

VOL. IX. 



of Frazagora;. It is a comic case 
made out for the purpose of show- 
ing thAt the women were more fit 
to gorem Athens than the men, 
and setting forth the alleged follies 
of the men in terms of bread and 
general disparagement. The whole 
play is, throughout, thorough farce 
and full of Aristophanic humour. 
And it is surely preposterous to 
ttreat what is put into the mouth 
of Frazagora, the leading feminine 
character, as if it were historical 
evidence as to the actual condition 
or management of Athens. Let 
any one follow the speech of Fraza- 
gora into the proposition of re- 
form which she is made to' submit, 
and he will then see the absurdity 
of citing her disbourse as if it w^re 
an harangue in Thucydidds. His- 
tory is indeed strangely trans- 
formed by thus turning comic wit 
into serious matter of evidence; 
and no history has suffered so 
much from the- proceeding as that 
of Athens. 

» Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 1, 19-24: 
compare vii. 1, 8, 4; Xenoph. De 
Vectigalibus, chapters i. 11. 111., Ac. ; 
Xenoph. De Eepub. Athen. i. 17. 
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ialkidas had placed the remainder of his fleet nnder his 
B.C. 887. Becretary Nikolochtus, with orders to proceed 
AntaiudM ^ ^® Hellespont for the relief of Abydos. He 
goM up himself landed, and repaired to Tiribazas, by 
TWbMui whom he was conducted np to the conit of 
to Susa— Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 
at'tSe"***' tiie pacification of Greece — on principles of 
PezBian aniversal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
bringT^* Greeks as subject absoluteljr to the Persian 
down the king — which he had tried in yain to carry 
peM^Mkad t^o^gJi two years before. Though th^ Spar- 
for by tans generally were odious to Artazerxis, An- 

SSSS^by taU^^Sw behaved with so much dexterity ^ as 
the Great to gain the royal fftvour personally, while all the 
SfiScedby i^^^ncc of Tiribazus was employed to second 
Sparta in his political views. At len^h. they succeeded 
bis name, jj^ prevailing upon the J&in^ formally to 
adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks 
who should refuse to accede to it, empowering the Spartans 
to enforce it everywhere as his allies and under his sanc- 
tion. In order to remove one who would have proved a 
great impediment to this measure, the King was farther 
induced to invite the satrap Phamabazus up to court, and 
to honour him with his daughter in marriage; leaving the 
satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary administration 
of Ariobarzanes, a personal friend and guest of Antalkidas.2 
Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalkidas and Tiri- 
bazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia lilinor in 
the spring of 387 b.o., not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified by the King's seal but commanding ample means 
to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces 
of Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way 
from Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the 
despot bionysius to the aid of the Lacedflsmonians.^ 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus 
with his fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by 
the Athenians under IphikratSs; who, with thirty-two 
sail, were occupying the £uropean side of the Helles- 
pont. He immediately repaired to Abydos by land, and 
took an early> opportunity of stealing out by night with 

> Plutaroh, Artazerx. c. 22. * Xen. Hellen. t. 1, 28. 

• Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 25-27. 
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his fleet up the strait towards the Fropontis; spreading 
the rumour that he was about to attack Antaikidat 
Chalkedon, in concert with a party in the ^^J™"^ 
town. But he stopped at Fer&ote, and lay theLacedie. 
hid in that harbour until he saw the Athenian g^J.^ *^* 
fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon fleets in the 
the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- p ®Ji®";^itjj 
konn^sus. The strait being now clear, Antalki- Penikn 
das sailed down it again to meet the Syracu- ^^^ ™» 
ean and Italian ships, which he safely joined. ll^nU the 
Such junction, with a view to which his re- AtheniAn*. 
cent manoBuvre had been devised, rendered him more 
than a match for his enemies. He had further the good 
fortune to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen 
of i^t name) was conductingfrom Thrace to join the 
main Athenian fleet in the JGEeUespont. Lastly, addi- 
tional reinforcements also reached AntalMdas from the 
zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that 
he found himself at the head of no less than eighty trire- 
mes, besides a still greater number which were under pre- 
paration in the various ports of Ionia. > 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the 
Hellespont since the battle of ^gospotami, Distres* 
was so much superior to anything that could and disoou- 
be brought to meet it, and indicated so strongly Sf^lSfeM— 
the full force of Persia operating in the interests anxiety of 
of Sparta — that the Athenians began to fear a spartan' 
repetition of the same calamitous suffering allies for 
which they had already undergone from Lysan- p®*®** 
der. A portion of such hardship thev at once began to 
taste. Not a single merchant-ship reacned them from the 
Euxine, all being seized and detained by Antalkidas; so 
that their main supply of imported com was thus cut off. 
Moreover, in the present encouraging state of affairs, the 
^ginetan privateers became doubly active in harassing 
the coasting trade of Attica; and this combination, of 
actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a para- 
mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without 
Athens, the other allies would have no chance of success 
through their own forces; while the Argeians also, hitherto 

> niodox. XT. a. These triremes year for the prosecution of the war 
wen employed in the ensuing against Eyagoras. 

pa 
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the most obstinate, had become on their own account 
desirous of peace, being afraid of repeated LacedsBmonian 
invasions of their territory. That Sparta should press for 
a peace, when the terms of it were suggested by herself, 
is not wonderful. Even to her, triumpmmt as her position 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden. ^ 

Such was the ffenered state of feeling in the Grecian 
B.O. 887. world, when Tiribazus summoned the contend- 
Tiiibaziu ^E P^ios i^to ^s presence, probably at Sardis, 
to hear the terms of the convention which had 
jugt come down from Susa. He produced the 
original edict, and having first publicly exhibited 
the reffal seal, read aloud as follows: — 

"Kinff Artaxerxes thinks it just that the 
cities in Asia, and the islands of Ellazomena^ 
and Cyprus, shall belong to him. He thinks it 
just also, to leave all the other Hellenic citiea 
autonomous, both small and great — except 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are ta 
belong to Athens, as. they did originally* 
Should any parties refuse to accept this peace,. 
I will make war upon them, along with those who are of 
the same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and 
with money." 2 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to report 
the terms of the edict to their respective cities, 
and to meet again at Sparta for acceptance or 
rejection. When the time of meeting arrived,* 
all the cities in spite of their repugnance to the 
abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly 
Tldebana^ at also to the second condition, nevertheless felt 
first accept themselves overruled by superior force and gave 
sOTve'for a reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, how- 
the BcBo- ever, the Thebans tried indirectly to make good 

tianoitieB. j.* • xi. • t. i • • > 

an exception in their own case, by claimmg to 
take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on 
behalf of the Boeotian cities generally; a demand which 
Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually 
cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the small 
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which had 
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down by 
the Great 
King. 
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All parties 
accept. The 



> Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 28, 29. 

« Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 31. 

In thl8 document there is the 
same introduction of the first per- 
son immediately following the 



third, as in the correspondence 
between Pausanias and Xerxes 
(Thucyd. i. 128, 129). 
" Diodor. xiy.. 110. 
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cities were pronounced to be autonomous as well as the 
great. When the Theban deputy replied that he coiQd not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 
Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult his 
countrymen. ^You may tell them (said he) that if they 
do not comply, they will be shut out from the treaty." 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced 
this peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes ^ ^^^^^^ 
in so humiliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards re^ises^to 
the Thebans was one of his strongest sentiments, •f^JJ' *J»« 
and he exulted in the hope that they would reserre, 
persist in their refusal; so that he would thus ^^^ 
be enabled to bring an overwhelming force to conditional 
crush their isolated city. So eagerly did he ^loeptanoe. 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immedia- nea8,^ffom 
tely on the departure of the Theban deputies, m^**)®^ °' 
and before their answer could possibly have been get^ into a 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, J^" ^i**i 
offered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan single- 
force out as far as Tegea. From that city he |^*^*®*« 
not only despatched messengers in all directions Thebans 
to hasten the arrival of the Perioeki, but also "« obliged 
sent forth the officers called xenagi to the cities nnoon-^^ 
of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and bring ditionaiij. 
together the respective contingents. But in spite of all 
injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. 
Before jie started from Tegea, the Theban deputies return- 
ed with the intimation that they were prepared to take 
the oath for Thebes alone, recognising the other Bcsotian 
cities as autonomous. Agesilaus and the Spartans were 
thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor triumph, in 
itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 
Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her from 
the Boeotian cities. ^ 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness 
of Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, 
deserves especial notice; for it will be found to explain 
much of the misconduct of Sparta and her officers during 
the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus io 
exact. The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 32, S3. 
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from Corinth; and the Corinthian government might pro- 
bably think that the terms of the peace, leaving 
their city autonomous, permitted them to retain 
or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discre- 
tion. But it was not so that Agesilaus constra- 
ed the peace; and his construction, right or 
wrongi was backed by the power of enforcement. 
He sent to inform both Argeians and Corin- 
thians, that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, 
he would march his army forthwith into both 
territories. No resistance could be offered to 
his peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired 
from Corinth; and the vehement philo-Argeian 
Corinthians — especially those who had been concerned in 
the massacre at the festival of the Eukleia — retired at the 
sametimeinto voluntary exile, thinking themselves nolon'ger 
safe in the town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
at Athens, ^ where they were most hospitably received. Those 
Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in con- 
cert with the Lacednmonian garrison at Lechaeum and 
Sikyon, had been engaged in bitter hostility against their 
countrymen in Corinth — were immediately rea£nitted into 
the city. According to Xenophon, their readmission wa» 
pronounced by the spontaneous voice of the Corinthian 
citizens. 3 But we shall be more correct in affirming, that 
it was procured by the same intimidating summons from 
Agesilaus which liad extorted the dismissal of th^ Argei- 
ans. ^ The restoration of the exiles from Lechnum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the 
Athenian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War — or than that of the 
Phliasian exiles was, two or three years afterwards.^ 

thian and Theban exiles shonld be 
restored. The Gorinthian exiles 
had been actively oo-operating 
with Agesilaus against Gorinth. 
Of Theban exiles we hare heard 
nothing; but it is very probable 
that there were several serving 
with Agesilaus— and also pretty 
certain that he would insist upon 
their restoration. 
* Xen. Hellen. v. a, 8. 



> Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 84; Demo- 
Bthen. adv. Leptin. c 18. p. 478. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 84. 01 8* 
&XXoi icoXiTai IxovTt« xaxtfiix^^vTo 
TOi)< icp6a6tv 9t67ovTa<. 

* Such is in fact the version of 
the story in Xenophon' s Encomium 
upon Agesilaus (ii. 21), where it 
is made a matter of honour to the 
latter, that he would not consent 
to peace, except with a compulsory 
clause (Tjvd-jfxaat) that the Gorin- 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

FBOM THE PEACE OF ANTALXmAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 

The peace or convention i which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian histoij. Its true character cannot be better de- 
scribed than in a brief remark and reply which we find 
cited in Plutarch. ^Alas for Hellas (observed some one to 
Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians medisingP — ^Nay 
(replied the Spartan king), say rather the Jiiedes (Persians) 
laconisingJ*^ 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. 
Both were perfectly true. The convention Peaoe or 
emanated from a separate pariaiership between oJ^Stai-* 
Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited udas. its 
by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by ^^l^l^^^^ 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it Separate'' 
was exactly calculated to meet the Persian kino's partnership 
purposes and wishes — as we learn even from the spi»u and 

fhilo-Laconian Xenophon.8 While Sparta and Persia. 
^ersia were both great gainers, no other Grecian state 
gained anything, as the convention was originally framed. 
But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity 
of conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article 
providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be 
restored to her.^ This addition seems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subject 
of the discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Ando- 

1 It goes bj both names ; Xeno- * Flntarch, Artaxerxds; o. 22 

phon more commonly speaks of ^ (compare Plutarch, Agesil. c 23 ; 

elpigvi)~Isokratd8, of al ouvO^xai. and his Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 213 

Though we taj the peace of B). '0 |iiv T&p 'AyTjaDaoc, npoc 

Antalkidas, the Greek authors saj t6v clndvca— ^su t^^^EXXdSoc, Snou 

4 iff' 'AvraXxlSou elpi^vt]: I do not fHQfilCouaiv fjffciv ol Adcxovs^l ...» 

obserre that they oyer phrase it MaXXov, sTiccv, ol MijSoi XaxovlCouou 

with the genitive case 'AvxaXxlfioo " Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 14. 

simply, without a preposition. * The restoration of these threfr 
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kides. It was continued afterwards and inserted in the 
final decree which Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down 
in the King's name from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat 
contributed to facilitate the adherence of Athens, though 
the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become so 
overwhelming^ that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, even if the supplementary article had been 
omitted. Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did 
secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, conjointly 
with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia, ft 
is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes, ^ 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely 
in the melancholy capacity of partners ip. the general loss 
and degradation. 

That de^adation stood evidently marked in the form, 
Deffrada- Origin, and transmission of the convention, even 
tionin the apart from its substance. It was a fiat issued 
«n'i?i«^tin«® from the court of Susa; as such it was osten- 
tatiously proclaimed and "sent down" from 
thence to Greece. Its authority was derived 
from the King's seal, and its sanction from his 
concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by 
the satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him 
aloud, and heard with submission by the assembled Grecian 
envoys, after he had called their special attention to the 
regal seaL^ 

« Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 30, 31. *Q<n* 
iiecl icapTiYY®''^*'' 6 TiplpaCo? icapei- 
vai TOi>c f)o'uXo|xivouc 6icaxou- 
aai, ^v paaiXeo? elpi^v/jv xaxani^- 
itoi, xoL-^ioJi .TcivTS^ napsYevovxo. 
'Eicel 8e ^uv^XQov, ini6el^ac 6 
Tiplpat^o; Ti» Paff iXeu)c cri;- 
(xcla, dvsY(vu>9xc ta Y^Yf^f^f*'^''^! 

'Apxa^ep^T)? pacriXeu; vofilCsi 81- 
xaiovi T&c fAev 4v "ztq 'Aalqi ndXeit; 
^aoTou sTvai, xal tU)v vi^9(t>v KXa^o- 
fxsvac xal Koitpov tic 6e aXXac 
'EXXrjvlSac itiXei? xpil (iixpa; xai 
(xeY^cXac, aixovdpLOUc etvai, tcXtJv 
Ai^fxvou, xal "Ijjiflpo'j xal 2xupou, 



convention 
—a fiat 
drawn up, 
issued, and 
enforced by 
Persia upon 
Greece. 



islands forms the basis of histori- 
cal truth in the assertion of Iso- 
Jcratds, that the IJaoedsemonians 
were so subdued by the defeat of 
Enidns, as to come and tender 
maritime empire to Athens— (eXQelv 
TTjv dpx7]v 6u)ffOvTa?) Orat. Tii. 
(Areopagit.) s. 74 ; Or. ix. (Eyagor.) 
8. 83. But the assertion is true 
respecting a later time; for the 
Ijacedsemonians really did make 
this proposition to Athens after 
they had been enfeebled and hu- 
miliated by the battle ofLeuktra; 
but not before (Xenoph. Hellen. 
irii. 1, 3). 

» Diodor. xiv. 111. 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient 
president of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit 
at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now not 
only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion 
against all opponents ; preparing to enforce it at the point 
of the sword against any recusant state, whether part^ to 
it or not. Such was the convention which was now inscribed 
on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the temples 
of the Q-recian cities; i nay even in the common sanctuaries 
— ^the Olympic, Pythian, and others — the great foci and 
rallying points of J?an-hellenic sentiment. Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it 
a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy 
of Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an 
Act of obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, 
to all Pan-hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and 
insult. 2 Effacing altogether the idea of an independent 
Hellenic world, bound together and regulated by the self- 
,^ting forces and common sympathies of its own members 

•cgtuxac ^i, (uaicep to ^px^^ov, tlvai 
'AOvivaliDv. ^Onoxepoi 84 xaoxTiv tVjv 
ctpiQVY)v (1.7) S^x^'^'^-"'') to6toic iyu) 
noXepiYjau), (xexdi ttbv Ta^xA f)ou- 
Xo|xivu>V| xal iceC^ xoi xaxa SdXaa- 
oav) xai vaual xal xp^H-Qt^tv. 

» Iflokratds, Or. ir. (Panegyr.) 8. 
211. Kal xaOxa; Vjixac i^vdcfxaacv 
<the Persian king) iv ax^Xatc Xi6l- 
vaic dyaYpdc'I'avTac tv xol« xoivoU 
T(i>v iepu)v dvaQtlvai, icoXi> xdXXiov 
xpoicaiov xu>v iv xaic ^ijjem jiyvo- 
•fjievtuv. 

The Oratio Panegyrlca of lao- 
luratds (published about 880 b.o., 
seven years afterwards) f^om which 
I here copy, is the best evidence 
of the feelings with which an in- 
telligent and patriotic Greek 
looked upon this treaty at the 
time ; when it was yet recent, but 
when there had been full time to 
see how the Lacednmonians carried 
it out. His other orations, though 
-valuable and instructive, were 
published later, and represent the 
feelings of after-time. 



Another contemporary, Plato in 
his Menexenus (c. 17. p. 246 D), 
stigmatises severely "the base and 
unholy act (ala^pov xal dv6aiov £p- 
7ov) of surrendering Greeks to the 
foreigner/ and asserts that the 
Athenians resolutely refused to 
sanction it. This is a sufficient 
mark of his opinion respecting 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

• Isokrat. Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) s. 
207. "A xp^'' dvaipslv, xal (XTjSepilav 
iav i2{iipav, vo|xltiovxt< icpoaxdj- 
(laxa xal o6 auvOi^xac slvat, Ac. 
(s. 213). Al(jxp6v fjitac 8Xt]« x^« 
^EXXdSoc 6^piCo|iiv7)c, (<.t]88- 
jxiav icoiy|aa99ai xoivvjv xi(fcu>piav, Ac. 

The word icpoaxdypiaxa exactly 
corresponds with an expression of 
Xenophon (put in the mouth of 
Autoklds the Athenian envoy at 
Sparta), respecting the dictation 
of the peace of Antalkidas by 
Artaxerxd8*-Kal 6xc piiv f) a 9 1 X t u < 
itpoaixoxxcv o6xov4pi.ouc xd? ici- 
Xstc clvat, &o, (Xen. Hellen. vi, 8, 
»). 
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— even the words of the convention proclaimed it as an act 
of intrusive foreign power, and erected the Barbarian !King^ 
into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences; a guardian^ 
who cared for the peace of Ghreece more than the Greeks 
themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission — the cession of 
earth and water — ^wmch had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of Artaxerzes from the ancestors of 
the Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta 
and Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so 
cruelly, as to put to death the heralds by whom it was 
brought — stigmatising the ^ginetans and others as trai* 
tors to Hellas for complying with it.^ Tet nothing more 
would have been implied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that ^colonna infame,** 
which placed the peace of Antalkidas side by side with the 
Fan-hellenic glones and ornaments at Olympia.' 



* Isokrat. Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) i. 
205. Kalxoi «(U« 06 XP^ 8iaX6«v 
Ta6xa« Ti« 6(«.oXoYia«, 46 <i)v ToiaoTij 

xi^Sexai x^c ^£XXd8o« xal 96X9^ x^c 
tlpiQVT]c iaxlv, f)|iu>v H Xivic cloiv oi 
Xupi,aiv6(itvoi xal xaxd>c noiouvxtc 
a6xigv; 

The word employed by Fhotine 
in his abstoaot of Theopompne 
(whether it be the expression of 
Theopompns himself, we cannot 
be certain — see Fragm. Ill, ed. 
Didot), to designate the position 
taken by Artazerxds in reference 
to this peace, is— xf)v slpiQvTiv \t 
Toic *£XXiQaiv ' ippAptoasv— which 
implies the peremptory decision of 
ftn official judge, analogous to 
another passage (ISO) of the Fane- 
gyr. Orat. of Isokratds— Nuv 8* 
ixsiv6c (Artazerzds) iaxiv, 6 8101- 
x(uv x& xu>v *£XXigvu>v xal («.6vov o6x 
ifeiaxd9(«.ou< iv xaic tciXcoi xa9iaxd<. 
nXf)v jap xouxoo tl Tu>v &XX(dv 6ic6- 
Xoi«6v iaxiv; 06 xal xou leoXifiou 
x6pio« iTivsTO, xal xif* elpi]vv)v 
iicpoxdvtuat, xal t(dv tcap^vxtov 
«pa7|jidx(Dv ciciaTdxv)« xa9iaxY]xsv; 

• Herodot. yi, 40. xaxT]T6p80v Al- 



Tivi]xia}v xd leticoiil^xoitV} vpoS^yctc 
T^v 'EXXdSa. 

" Isokratfts, Oratzii. (Fanathen.) 
f. 112—114. 

Flutaroh (Agesil. 0. 98; Arta- 
zerzfts, c. 21, 22) expresses himself 
in terms of bitter and well-merited 
indignation of this peace— ''if 
indeed (says he) we are to call 
this ignominy and betrayal of 
Oreece by the name of peaee^ 
which brought with it as much 
infamy as the most disastrous war.* 
Sparta (he says) lost her headship 
by her defeat at Leuktra, but her 
honour had been lost before, by 
the convention of Antalkidas. 

It is in rain however that Flu- 
taroh tries to exonerate Agesilaus 
from any share in the peace. From 
the narrative (in Xenophon*s Hel- 
lenica, v. 1. 38) of his conduct at 
the taking of the oaths, we see 
that he espoused it most warmly. 
Xenophon (in the Encomium of 
Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for being |iiaoicip9Y]<, 
which was true, from the year 
B.C. 806 to B.o. 804. But in B.C. 
S87, at the time of the peace of 
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Ghreat must liave been the -change wrought by the 
intermediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible o^anai 
president of Ghreece — ^in her own estimation loss ofPan- 
even more than in that of others ^ — ^had so lost ^1^1^** 
all Pan-heUenic conscience and dignity, as to and in- 
descend into an obsequioos minister, procorinff J^^Jmission 
and enforcing a Persian mandate for political towards 
objects of her own. How insane would such ^•'Jjjj •/ • 
an anticipation have appeared to ^schylns, or purchasing 
the audience who heard the Persse ! to Herodotus Jj"!^^ 
or ThucydidSs! to PeriMSs and Archidamus! the^arTof 
nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was Sp^rta. 
the last consummation of a series of previous political sins, 
invoking more and more the intervention of Tersia to aid 
her agamst her Ghrecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this pur- 
pose dates from tne commencement of the Pmo- Her first 
ponnesian war, and is prefaced by an apology, J5foie*the" 
little less than humiliating, from King Arciu- Peiopon-^ 
damns; who, not unconscious of the botH of J^Jie^^J^^' 
treason which he was meditating, pleads that appUoi^^'^ 
Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring ^<»^"* 
against her, ought not to be blamed for asking from 
foreigners as weU as from Qreeks aid for her own preser- 
vation. > From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were 
dispatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were 



Antalkidas, he had heoome fitao- 
8Y]paio<; his hatred of Persia had 
giren place to hatred of Thebes. 

See also a vigorous passage of 
Justin (Tiii. 4), denouncing the 
disgraoeftil position of the Greek 
cities at a later time in calling in 
Philip of Macedon as arbiter; a 
passage not less applicable to the 
peac6 of Antalkidas; and perhaps 
borrowed from Theopompns. 

> Compare the language in which 
the lonians, on their revolt fironi 
Darius king of Persia about 600 
B.O., had implored the aid of Sparta 
(Herodot. v. 49). T& xatiQxovTa jdip 
icTi xaoxa* *I(bvtt>v ieat8a< fiooXouc 
slvai dvT* eXtuOipu)v— 6vsifio« xal 
&X70C (fciYiaxov jxiv a^xoiai f||Aiv, 



icpotatiaTs x^e *£XXddoc. 

How striking is the contrast 
between these words and the peace 
of Antalkidas I and what would 
have been the feelings of Herodo- 
tus himself if he could have heard 
of the latter event I 

* Thucyd. i. 8S. K&v xo6x(|> xal 
x& f}(«.ixcpa a6xu>v i^apx^tvOai ^u(&« 
|idxa>v xt icpoaayoT^ xal *EXXiqv(uv 
xal pappdptov, et «o6iv xiva ^ 
vauxixou i} xp9]|idixtt>v S6va(xiv 
icpoaXiQ<|)6|it0a, (dvstelf Oovov <i, 
Saoi (uanep xal ^(«.ti< &ic* 'A9Y)vala>v 
iicif)ooXsu6(jLs0aj (if) 'EXXijvae |jl6vov 
dXXA xal ()appdpouc icpoaXaP6v- 
xa< StaooSijvai), Ao. Compare also 
Plato, Menezenus, c. 14, p. 248 B. 
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seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there pat to 
death. The rest reached their destination, bat talked in 
go confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, 
that the Persian court, unable to understand what they 
meant, 1 sent Artaphernes with letters to Sparta (in the 
seventh year of the war) complaining of such stupidity, 
and asking for clearer information. Artaphernes fell into 
the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the Strymcm, 
and was conveyed to Athens; where he was treated with 
great politeness, and sent back (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
«long with him, with a view of bringing Athens into 
friendly communication with the Great King; which was 
only prevented by the fact that Artaxerxes Longimanus 
just then died. Here we see the fatal practice, generated 
by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta 
as an importunate solicitor — and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were 
instructed to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention 
until the year of the great Athenian disasters 
before Syracuse. Elate with the hopes arising 
out of tnat event, the Persians required no soli- 
citation, but were quite as eager to tender in- 
terference for their own purposes, as Sparta was 
to invite them for hers. How ready Sparta was 
to purchase their aid by the surrender of the 
Asiatic Greeks^ and that too without any 
stipulations in their favour, has been recounted 
in a preceding chapter. ^ She had not now the 
excuse — for it stands only as an excuse and 
not as a justification — of self-defence against 
aggression &om Athens, which Archidamus had produced 
at the beginning of the war. Even then it was only a 
colourable excuse, not borne out by the reality of the 
case; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 
something quite different — not to repel, but to crush, 
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» Thucyd. ii. 7, 67; ir, 60. 

• See Ch. LXXV. 

Compare the expressions of Demo- 
sthenes (cont. Aristokrat. c. 83. p. 
666) attesting the prevalent indig- 



nation among the Athenians of his 
time, about this aurrender of the 
Asiatic Greeks by Sparta— and hia 
oration De Bhodior. Libertate, c. 
13. p. 109, where he sets the peace 
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Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pre- 
tended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un- , 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen ; a price 
which Archidamus at the beginning of the war would 
certainly never have endured the thought of paving, 
notwithstanding the then formidable, power of Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following tne example; and 
consenting, in hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like 
sacrifice, though the bargain was never consummated. It 
is true that she was then contending for her existence. 
Nevertheless the facts afiPord melancholy proof how much 
the sentiment of Pan-hellenic independence became 
enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine 
conflict terminated by the battle of ^gospotami. i 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and 
Persia would doubtless have been fulfilled^ and how Sparta 
the Asiatic Greeks would have passed at once became 
under the dominion of the latter — had not an PeJsia^after 
entirely new train of circumstances arisen out the battle 
of the very peculiar position and designs of potami!'' 
Cyrus. That young pnnce did all in his power The Persian 
to gain the affections of the Greeks^ as auxiliaries Athen"*" 
for his ambitious speculations; in which specu- against her, 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks Jp^er®*^' 
took part, compromising themselves irrevocably maritime 
against Artaxerxes, and still more against Tis- •"*»*'•• 
saphemds. Sparta thus became unintentionally the enemy 
of Persia, and found herself compelled to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against her hostility with which they were 
threatened; a protection easy for her ta confer, not merely 



of Kallias, made by Athena with 
Persia In 449 B.C., in contrast with 
the peace of Antalkidas, contracted 
under the auspices of Sparta. 

> This Is strikingly set forth by 
Isokratds, Or. zii. (Panathen.) s. 
167—178* In this passage, how- 
ever, he distributes his blame too 
equally between Sparta andAthens, 
whereas the blame belongs of right 
to the former, in far greater pro- 
portion. Sparta not only began 
the practice of invoking the Great 
King, and purchasing his aid by 
disgraceful concessions— but she 



also carried it, at the peace of 
Antalkidas, to a more extreme 
point of selfishness and subser- 
yience. Athens is guilty of follow- 
ing the bad example of her rival, 
but to a less extent, and under 
greater excuse on the plea of 
necessity. 

Isokratds says in another place 
of this discourse, respecting the 
various acts of wrong-doing 
towards the general interests of 
Hellas— eiEtSetxTdov tou? fx4v f)|A«Ts- 

vouQ, Aaxs8at|j,ovlouc 6i xd |j,iv 
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from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, but from the presence of the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian 
military strength which they brought home from their 
retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the 
ministry of Derkyllidas, next of A^esilaus, who even 
sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnoui 
and contemplates large schemes of aggression against the 
Great King. Here however the Persians play against her 
the same game which she had invoked tnem to assist in 
playing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years 
before she nad invited for her own purposes, is now brought 
in against herself, and with far more effect, since her 
empire was more odious as well as more oppressive than 
the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies who call 
in Persian aid; without any direct engagement, indeed, to 
surrender the Asiatic Ghreeks, for we are told that after 
the battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of 
the Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them 
with Athens,^ and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras — yet neverthelfess indirectly paving the way for 
that consummation. If Athens and her allies here render 
themselves culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic senti- 
ment, we may remark, as before, that they act under the 
pressure of stronger necessities than could ever be pleaded 
by Sparta; and that they might employ on their own behalf, 
with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preservation 
preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on anv occasion did that excuse find less 
Ko ezcnae real place than in regard to the mission of An- 
Bwv^noe of ^^^^^ Sparta was at that time so powerful, 
Bp'art? to ^ even after the loss of her maritime empire, that 
the Per- the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of 
was pro- each other and held together only by common 
babiy afraid terror, could hardly stand on tne defensive 
Athe'nian* against her, and would probably have been dis- 
empire. united by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great 

«p<bTou<y T&8i (t6voo< i^a|jiap- passage before referred to. 
T6vTa« (Panath. s. 103). Which is < Cornelius Nepos, Oonon. e. 8. 
mnch nearer the truth than the 
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measure by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of 
the revived Long Walls and re-fortified Feursdus, and 
springing at once to the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, 
such as had existed fort^ years before, was about to start 
into life; a fancy little likely to be realised, since the very 
peculiar circumstances which had created the first Athe- 
nian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred from 
maritime empire herself, the nrst object with Sparta was, 
to shut out Athens from the like; the next, to put down 
all partial federations or political combinations, and to 
enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum of political 
isolation; in order that there might nowhere exist a power 
capable of resisting herself, the strongest of aU individual 
states. As a means to this end, which was no less in the 
interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior sub- 
serviences to the Ghreat King — betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner — and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by laeonising,^ To ensure folly 
the obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once 
manifested dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas 
procured and brought down a formal order signed and 
sealed at Susa; and Sparta undertook, without shame or 
scruple, to enforce the same order — ^Hhe convention sent 
down by the King" — ^upon all her countrymen; thus con- 
verting them into the subjects, and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxds. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more fiasrant and 
destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Per- 
sian kinff, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards 
put to death, and that too by the Spartans themselves. > 
Unhappily it formed a precedent for the fdture, and was 
closely copied afterwards by Thebes;' foreboding but too 
clearly the short career which Grecian political independ- 
ence nad to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the 
magnanimous answer sent by the Athenians^ to the offers 

> Isokrat. Or. !▼. (Panegyr.) i. * Xen. Hellen. ▼. 8, 86. 

145. Kal -rq^ pap^dptp T(p x^c 'Aalac ' Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 88—89. 

xpaxouvTi auffcicpdixTOUai (the Laoe- * Herodot. viii. 148. 

dsmonians) Simoc u>< (itylaTiiv dp- The explanation which the Athe- 

^y)v I^ou9iv. nians give to the Spartan envoys, 
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of Hardonius in 479 b.o., refusing, in the midst of min 
present and prospective, all temptation to betray tho 
Hellenism sanctity of Pan-hellenic fellowship — that senti- 
betrayed to mefit which had been daring the two following 
fiMtT^"^' generations the predominant inspiration of 
Sparta^ Athens, and ht^ also been powerful, though 
othe*r^ead* *^^^y^ ^^^^ powerful,* at Sparta — was now, in 
^/states, the former, overlaid by more pressing ap- 
prehensions, and in the latter completely ex- 
tinguished. Now it was to the leading states 
that Greece had to look, for holding up the 
great banner of Pan-heUenic independence; 
&om the smaller states nothing more could 
be required than that they should adhere to and 
defend it, when upheld. ^ But so soon as Sparta was seen 
to solicit and enforce, and Athens to accept (even under 
constraint), the proclamation under the Song's hand' and 
seal brought down by Antalkidas — that banner was no 
longer a. part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it^-of collective self- 
determining Hellenism-^^-wsB left to dwell iri the bosonm 
of individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidsr apart from 
promise of its form and warranty, and with referencfe to its 
J^j^^ai substance, we shall find that' though* its first 
t^popuiar article was unequivocally disgracentl, its last 
*i n^e f^' ^^ ** ^®*®* popular as a promise to the ear. 
howo^arridd Universal autonomy, to each city, small or 
ovt. great, was dear to Grecian political instinct 



of the reason* and feelings wliiGhr 
dictated their answer of refasal to 
Alexander (viii. U4), are not less 
impressiye than the answer itself. 

But whoever would dtily feel 
and appreciate the treason of the 
Spartans in soliciting the conven- 
tion of Antalkidas, should read in: 
contrast with it that speech which 
their envoys address to the Athe- 
nians, in order to induce the latter 
to stand out against the tempta- 
tions of Mardonius (viii. 142). 

' The sixth oration (called Ar- 
chidamus) of Isokratds sets forth 
emphatically the magnanimous 



sentiments, anA comprehenslTe 
principles, on which it becomes 
Sparta to model her public oon- 
duct^as altogether different from 
the simple considerations of pru- 
deueeand security which are suit- 
able to humbler- Btatel like Co- 
rinth, Epidaurus, or Fhliua 
(Archidamns, s. 105, 106, 110). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions 
with the dishonourable realities of 
thto conrention of AntAlkidas— not 
thrust upon Sparta by superior 
force, but both originally sued 
out, and finally enforced, by her 
for her own political ends. 
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I have already remarked more than once that the ex- 
aggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of the 
short duration of G-recian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it leffc no vital force 
or integrity to the whole; especially, it robbed both each 
and all of the power of self-defence against foreign 
assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modi- 
fications, which Grecian political instinct was far from 
recognising, it produced a great preponderance of mischief. 
Although therefore this item of the convention was in its 
promise acceptable and popular — and although we shall 
find it hereafter invoked as a protection in various indi- 
vidual .cases of injustice — we must inquire how it was 
carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether 
it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 
The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this 
inquiry. The Lacedsemonians, as 'presidents The Spar- 
(guarantees or executors) of the peace, sent JJt|nS®5®Jo 
down by the King,"* undertook the duty of ^nt,^nor 
execution; and we shall see that from the begin- ®'^®J|.gd*^^^ 
ning they meant nothing sincerely. They did flnwai' 
not even attempt any sincere and steady com- 5.h*e°'^u8ed 
pliance with the honest, though undis- the^promise 
tinguishing, political instinct of the Greek "j*^™®J^| 
mind; much less did they seek to ffrant as powerTo^ 
much as was really good, and to withhold the themseiyes. 
remainder. They defined autonomy in such manner, and 
meted it out in such portions, as suited their own political 
interests and purposes. The promise made by the con- 
vention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For i£ we look back 
to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
sent to Athens to require general autonomy throughout 
Greece, we shall find that the word had then a distinct 

Compare also IsokTatSs, Ot. zii. AaxtSat(A5vtot, teoXb iicixuSi- 

(Panathen.) s. 169—172, about the atspoi i^ivovTo ixx^c in 'Av* 

dissension of the leading Grecian raXxlSou elpi^vi]^ xaXoufiivifjc* icpo- 

fltates, and its banefal effects. atixai fip fsviftevot t^c 6ic6 

> Xen. Hellen. y. 1^36. pa(riXi(t>cxaTaicc(jL<p6elcr7]ccU 

*Ev 84 T(p icoXi(«.(p (aSXXov dvTi^^6- piQVT)?, xal ttiv auTOvopLlav xaic nd- 

«o>< tolc ivavxioi^ icpdxTovTtc oi Xsai icpixTOvte;, Ac. 

VOL. IX. Q 
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and serious import; demanding that ihe cities held in 
dependence by Athens should be left free, which freedom 
Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the close 
of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a fiur 
harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace of 
Antalkidas) there were no large bodies of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom 
it was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, 
what was promised, as well as what was realised, even by 
the most specious item of this disgraceful convention, 
was — 'Hiiat cities should enjoy autonomy, not for their 
own comfort and in their own way, but for Lacedsemonian 
convenience;" a significant phrase (employed by Perikles,i 
in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian war) which 
forms a sort of running text for U-recian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace "Of Antalkidas and the 
battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that l^e two first applica- 
imm di t ^^^s of the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made 
point made by the Lacedsemoniaus, were to extort urom the 
against Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 

Connthand . * -i^ • ^j j. i mi. -l j. 

Thebes— gciau auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to 
Athens*" **' renounce her ancient presidctacy of the Boeotian 
federation. IHie latter especially was an object 
which they had long had at heart; 2 and by both, their as- 
cendency m Greece was much increased. Athens too^ter- 
rified by the new development of Persian force as well as 
partially bribed by the restoration of her three islands, into 
an acceptance of the peace — was thus robbed of her Theban 
and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing the Spar- 
tan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, it 
will DC convenient to turn for a short time to the proceed- 
ings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of 
ArtaxerxSs and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Per- 
sians, under a native prince named Amyrtseus. To the 

' Thnoyd. i. 144. NlJv 8i to6toic toi< AaxeSaiftovloic iicixi)- 

<to the Lacedaemonian envoys) 8clu>c a&Tovo|Acia6ai, dXXoi 

dicoxpivdfjievot d«oicifji'|;(Ufi.ev .... a6T0i< ixdaxoic, u>c ^o6Xov- 

Tac ti noXcic Sxi adtov6[jiouc d<piQao- xai. 

fxev, tl xal a6Tov6(xouc Ixovrec * Xen. Hellen. t. 1, 86. o&ctp 

ier«tiff4pL89a, xal orav xAtsTvoi xaic icdXai iiteBojiouv. 

a6TU)v diTo6u)3i ffoXeai (it] o<plffi "^ 
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Grecian leaders who acoompanied Cyrus in his expedition 
against his brother, this revolt was well known Porsian 
to have much incensed the Persians; so that »ff»i"-na- 
Klearchus, in the conversation which took efforts^of 
place after the death of C^rms about accom- ^J^^^*** 
modation with Artaxerx^s, intimated that the reoonqaer 
Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid ^ffigypt. 
in reconquering Egypt, i It was not merely these Greeks 
who were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but 
also the various Persians' and other subjects who had lent 
assistance to him; all of whom made submission and tried 
to conciliate Artaxerx^, except Tamos, who had command- 
ed the fleet of Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of 
Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphemds 
came down in fiill power to the ooaat, that he fled with lua 
fleet and treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from King 
Psammeticbus, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 
This traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought 
to him, forgot everything ebe in his avidiW to make it 
sure, and put to death Tamos with all his children. 2 About 
395 B.O., we find Nephereus king of Egypt lending aid to 
the Lacedaemonian fleet against Artaxerx^s.' Two years 
afterwards (392-390 b.c.), during the years immediately 
succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of Phar- 
nabazus across the iBgean to Peloponnesus — ^we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustes 
in strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. ^ 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king 



* Xen. Anab. il. 6, 18. 

It would appear that the revolt 
of Egypt from Persia must date 
between 414—411 b.o.; but this 
point is obscore. See Boeokh, 
Manetho and die Hnndetem-Fe- 
riode, pp. S58, 363, Berlin 1846 ; and 
Ley, Tata et Conditio ^gypti sub 
Imperlo Feraarom, p. 66. 

M. Behdants, Vitss Iphieratis, 
TFimotbei, etChabrie, p. 240, placet 
the reyolt rather earlier, abont 
414 B.O.; and Mr. Pynes Olinton 
(Fasti Hellen. Appendix, ch. 18, 
p. 817) ooontenanoei the same 
date. 

• Diodor. xiv. 86. 



This Fsammetiebas is preenmed 
by Ley (in his Dissertation above 
cited, p. 20) to be the same person 
as AmyrtsBus the Saite in the list 
of Manetho, ander a different name. 
It is tbkno possible, however, that 
he may have been king over part 
of Egypt, contemporaneous with 
AmyrtSBUs. 

» Diodor. xiv. 79. 

« This is the chronology laid 
down by M. Behdantz (Vitn Iphi- 
Gratis, Ghabrie, et Timothei, Epi- 
metr. ii. pp. 241, 242) on very pro- 
bable grounds, principally from 
Isokratds, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 
161, 162. 

a2 
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Akoris is found between 390-380 b.c.;1 sending aid to Eva- 
goras in Cyprus against the same enemy. And in spite of 
farther efforts made afterwards by Artaxerxes to reconquer 
Egypt, the native kings in that country maintained their 
independence for about sixty years in all, until the reign 
of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Ghrecian enem^ — of means inferior, yet of 
^ qualities much superior, to any of these Egyp- 

dwpotVif tians — who occupied the chief attention of the 
0*^*^8* *" Persians immediately after the peace of Antal- 
ypras. tidas: Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Respecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 

glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his 
eath for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor NikokISs, by the contem- 
porary IsokratSs. Allowing as we must do for exaggera- 
tion and partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are su£G[ciently interesting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Saiaminian stock or Gens 
Descent of <^^^^^ t^© TeukridsB, which numbered among 
EyaffOTa»- its ancestors the splendid legendary names of 
oonaition Teukrus, Telamon, and -^akus; taking its de- 
isiand of parture, through them, from the divine name of 
Cyprus. Zeus. It was believed that the archer Teukrus, 
after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name 
on the eastern coast of Cyprus. ^ As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, 
the Ghreek and Fhenician elements were found in near 
contact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among 
them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all de- 
pendent upon one or other of them — seven ][>ass for Hel- 
lenic, the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; 
three for Pheoician — Paphos, Amathus, and Eatium. 

' DiodoT. zv. S, 8. have represented Agamemnon him- 

* Isokratds, Or. ill. (Nikokl.) s. self as ultimately migrating to it 

60; Or. is. (Evagoras) s. 21; Pau- (Theopompus, Frag. HI, ed. 

sanias, ii. 29, 4; Diodor. xiv. 98. Wiohers; and ed. Didot. ap. Pho- 

Tbe historian Theopompus, when tium). 

entering upon the history of Eva- The tomb of the archer Teukrus 

goras, seems to have related many was shown at Salamis in Cyprus, 

legendary tales respecting the See the Epigram of Aristotle, 

Oreek Rentes in Cyprus, and to Antholog. i. 8, 112. 
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Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek 
and ' Phenician population, in different proportions. ^ Each 
was ruled by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or 
Phenician. The Greek immigrations, (though their exact 
date cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
than the Phenician. At tne time of the Ionic revolt (b.c. 
496), the preponderance was on the side of Hellenismjyet 
with considerable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hel- 
lenism was however greatly crushed by the Persian recon- 
quest of the revolters, accomplished tlurough the aid of the 
rhenicians^ on the opposite continent And though doubt- 
less the victories of Kimon and the Athenians (470-450 
B.C.) partially revived it, yet PeriklSs, in his pacification 
with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt; 3 so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving uttle extraneous encouragement^ became more 
and more subordinate to the Phenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reignins 
princes of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had 
been Greeks of the Teukrid Gens,* were supplanted and 



' MOyen, in his yery learned in- 
▼efltigfttions respecting the Phoeni- 
cians (Tol. iii. ch. 6. p. 208-221 »eg.)t 
attempts to establish the existence 
of an ancient population in Gyprua, 
called Kitians; once extended oyer 
the island, and of which the town 
called Kitium was the remnant. 
He supposes them to have been a 
portion of the Ganaanitish popu- 
lation, anterior to the Jewish occu- 
pation of Palestine. The Pheni- 
cian colonies in Cyprus he reckons 
«8 of later date, superadded to, 
and depressing these natiyes. He 
supposes the Elilikian population 
to have been in early times Ga- 
naanitish also. Engel (Kypros, 
vol. i. p. 166) inclines to admit the 
eame hypothesis as highly probable. 

The sixth century B.C. (from 600 
downwards) appears to have been 
very unfavourable to the Pheni- 
cians, bringing upon Tyre severe 
pressure from the Chaldeans, as it 
"brought captivity upon the Jews. 
During the same period, the Grecian 



commerce with Egypt was greatly 
extended, especially by the reign 
of the Phil-Hellenic Amasis, who 
acquired possession of Gyprui. 
Much of the Grecian immigration 
into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time ; we know of one body 
of settlers invited by Philokyprus 
to Soli, under the assistance of the 
Athenian Solon (Movers, p. 244 seg.). 

• Herodot. v. 109. 

Compare the description given 
by Herodotus of the costume and 
arms of the Cypriote in the arma- 
ment of Xerxes— half Oriental (vii. 
90). The Salaminians used chariots 
of war in battle (v. 113) ; as the 
Carthaginians did, before they 
learnt the art of training elephants 
(Diodor. xvi. 80; Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, c. 27). 

• See Chap. XLV. of this History. 

• One of these princes however 
is mentioned as bearing the Phoeni* 
cian name of Siromus (Herod. % 
104). 
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dethroned by a Phsoician exile who gained their confidence 
and made bunself despot in their place. ^ To ensure his 
own sceptre, this usurper did everything in his 
power to multiply and strengthen the Pheni- 
cian population, as well as to discourage and 
degrade the Hellenic. The same policy was 
not only continued by his successor at Salamis^ 
but seems also to have been imitated in several 
of the other towns; insomuch that durinff most part of the 
Feloponnesian war, Cyprus becamd sensibly dis-nellenised^ 
The Greeks in the isleuid were harshly oppressed ; new 
Greek visitors and merchants were kept off by the most 
repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel 
mutilations of the body which were habitually employed 
as penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, education^ 
music, poetty, and intelligence, were rapidly on the 
decline, 2 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in 
Bragoras which the youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at 
Salamis was passed, he manifested at an early 
age so much energy both of mind and body, and 
so much power of winning popularity, that he 
became at once a marked man both among 
Greeks and Fhenicians. It was about this time 
that the Phenician despot was slain, through a conspiracy 



dethrones 
the Pheni- 
cian, and 
becomes 
despot of 
Salamis. 
B.o. 411-410. 



> We may gather this by patting 
together Herodot. iv. 162; ▼.104- 
114; with Isokratds, Or. iv. (Eva- 
goras) 8. 22. 

* leokratds, Or. iz. (Evag.) s. 28, 
&5, 68. 

napaXaf)u>v f&p (Evagoras) x^v 
icoXiv tx^tf)apf)apu)|A.ivT)v, xal 
6ii T7)v T(bv <^oivlxu)v ipx^l^ oBxt 
Toix "EXXTj'vac icpoaSt^opiivTiv, o&xc 
xij^vac e«iaxo(jiivt|v, o6x* epiitopl«|> 
Xpu>pLevT)v, o5xt Xtfjiiva xcxx7]fjiiv7]v, Ac. 

nplv (liv T&p Xa()civ £6a76pav xv)v 
ip^i^v, o5xu>< dicpo9olaxu)« xal x^^^' 
ic<I>c elx^v, ojaxc xal xu)v dp^^vxtuv 
xoOtouc iv6(JLiCov clvai (BeXxioxouc ot 
xivcc (i>|«,6xaxa icp6c xou<"£X- 
Xv)vac 8iaxel|icvoi xoYX^^oiev, 
Ac. 

This last passage receives re- 
markable illustration from the or- 



ation ofLysias against AndokidftSt 
in which he alludes to the visit 
of the latter to Cyprus— fiiexd 6i 
xauxa InXeuaev tt>< x6v Kixiscov ^aai- 
Xia, xal icpofiiSouc XT2<p6tl« On' aOxou 
iSiQT), xal o6 (m&vov xov Gdvaxov e^o- 
^eixo dXXd xd xaO' 7][jiipav alxlaftaxa, 
oUftevoc xd dxptox^pia C(I>v- 
xo< dicoT(j.7)6i^oecr0ai (s. 26). 

Engel (Kypros^ vol. i. p. 286) 
impugns the general correctness 
of this narrative of Isokratfts. He 
produces no adequate reasons, 
nor do I myself see any, for this 
contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but also his 
friend Nikophemus, had a wife and 
family at Cyprus, besides another 
family in Athena (Lysias, De Bonis 
Aristophanis, Or. xiz. s. 88). 
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fonned by a Kitian or Tyrian named AbdSmon, who got 
possession of his sceptre.^ The usurper; mistrustful of 
Lis position and anxious to lay hands upon all conspieuous 
persons who might be capable of doing nim mischief, tried 
to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and passed over 
to Soli in KUikia. Though thus to all appearance a help- 
less exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, while 
the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and rapa- 
city, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without havinff yet established any firm footmg. He cross- 
ed over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined 
band of about fifty foUowers^-obtained secret admission 
hj a postern gate of Salamis — ^and assaulted Abdemon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number 
of guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extra- 
ordinary darinff and judgement, that AbdSmon perished, 
and Evagoras became despot in his place. 2 

The splendour of tms exploit waa quite sufficient to 
seat Evagoras unopposed on the throne, amidst Abie and 
a population always accustomed to princely beneficent 
government; while among the Salaminian Sf^JS^*" 
G-reeks he was still farther endeared by his 80'»"- 
Teukrid desceiii.« His conduct fully justified the expecta- 
tions entertained. Not merely did he refrain from 
bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification 
of personal appetite; abstinences remarkable enough in 
any Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, 
and the more remarkable m Evagoras, since he had the 
susceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great 
mental force always kept it under due control.^ But he 

> Theopoxnpni (ITr. Ill) oalls Ab- Yit. Zenon. 8. 6). 

dftmonaKltian; Diodpms (z1t.98) * IsokratAs, Or. ix. (Evagoras) 

ealls hlxn a Tyrian. Mdver8(p.206) b. 29-86; also Or. iii. (Nikokl.) s. 

thinks that both are oorreot, and 83 ; Theopomp. Fragm. Ill , ed. 

that he was a Kltian living at Tyre, Wichers and ed. Didot; Diodor. 

who had migrated from Balamls xlv. 98. 

during the Athenian preponderance The two latter mention the name, 

there. There were Kitians, not Andymon or Abdfimon, which Iso- 

natives of the town of Kitinm, but kratds does not specify, 

belonging to the ancient popula- * Isokratds, Or. iil. (NikokUs, 

tion of the island, living in the s. 83. 

various towns of Oypras ; and there * Isokrat. Or. Ix. s. 68. fiYoufjievoc 

were also Kltians mentioned as tu>v v]8ovu>V| dXX' o6x drofxtvoc dn* 

resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. aOxwv, Ac. 
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was also carefol in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel infliction 
by which an Oriental prince displayed his energy, i His 
government was at the same time highly popular and con- 
ciliating, as well towards tibe multitude as towards indi- 
viduals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, 
he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kejpt watch over its execution. 2 He 
was foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaining 
undisturbed security, he gradually doubled the wealth, 
commerce, industry, and military force of the city, while 
his own popularity and renown went on increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in 
Hi» anxiet 8^*°^^^ and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which 
to reTire^ ^ the Phoenician despots of the last fifty years 
Hellenism^ had doue SO much to extinguish or corrupt, 
he looker to f^or aid in this scheme, he seems to have 
Ath*** °' turned his thoughts to Athens, with which 
city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile 
and legendary sympathies — and which was then only just 
ceasing to be the great naval power of the iBgean. For 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which 
Evagoras began to reign, we may conclude it to have been 
about 411 or 410 b.c. It seems to have been shortly after 
that period that he was visited by Andokides the Athe- 
nian ;3 moreover he must have been a prince not merely 
established, but powerful, when he ventured to harbour 
Konon in 405 B.C., after the battle of -^gospotami. He 
invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and 

'iBokr. Oi^.iz. (Byag.)61.o68iva |<,iv with exactly similar mutilations, 

d8ixu)v, TO&c 8i xpriaxobi xi|ji<I>v» xal mentioned by Xenophon as syste- 

o^oSpa |iiv dicdvT(uv fipxt^V} voftU matioally inflicted upon offenders, 

fitoc 8i Toi)< i^aiAapxdvovTac by Gyms the younger (Xenoph. 

xoXdCcDv. (s. 68)— dc o6 fi6vov ttjv Anabas. i. 9, IS). 068elc y^P ^H-u>v 

dauTou ic6Xiv icXelovoc d^lav iicol7)aev, (says Isokratfts about the Persians) 

dXXi xal xbv tAhov 8Xov, xov icspit- o5tu>c alxiCeTai Toi)« olxixa^, u)^ 

Xovxa X71V v^ffov, 4iel icp^4Ti]To ixtivoi xo6« eXeo8epou? xoXdCooaiv— 

xal |Aexpi6xi]xa Kpoii'{oi^t>tf Ao.: Or. iv. (Paneg.) 142. 

compare s. 81. « Isokratfts, Or. ix. (Evag.) a. 

These epithets, lawful punish- 60-66. 

ment, mild dealing, dc, cannot be The language of the encomiast, 

fully understood except in contrast though exaggerated, must doubt- 

with the mutilations alluded to less be founded in truth, as the 
by Lysias, in the passage cited in ■ result shows. 

a note of my preceding page ; also * Lysias cont. Andokid. s. 28. 
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x>ther parts of Greece, as the prince Fhilokypms of Soli 
had done under the auspices of Solon, ^ a century and a 
half hefore. He took especial pains to reviye and improve 
Ghrecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectuaJ ten- 
dencies. His encouragement was so successfully adminis- 
tered, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
the face of SiJamis was changed. The gentleness and 
sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became 
again predominant; with great influence of example over 
^ the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years 
earlier, Athens might perhaps have availed Beiations 
herself of the opening to turn her ambition j/^^f^^^" 
eastward, in preference to that disastrous daring the 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But ^^^J^g^^jj 
coming as he did only at that later moment peioponne- 
when she was hard pressed to keep up even a ■*»»» ^»'- 
defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness than 
by her strength. During those closing years of the war, 
when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the ^gean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of 
contest between two rival money-levying fleets — many 
out-settlers from Athens, who had acquired property in the 
islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, 
found themselves insecure in every way, and were tempted 
to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of ^gos- 
potami (B.C. 405), all such out-settlers as then remained 
were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Ghreece), or 
in some other locality. To such persons, not less than to 
the Athenian admiral Konon with his small remnant of 
Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the pro- 
claimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour 
of refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn 
that numerous settlers of the best character, from different 
parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.^ Many Athenian 
women, during tiie years of destitution and sufi^ring which 
preceded as well as followed the battle of ^gospotami, 
were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 

> Pltztaroh, Solon, c. S6. Aristopb. BonO 1*88-46; and Diodor. 

• l80krat«8, Or. is. (Evag.) 8. 69. xiv. 98. 
SI: compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De 
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city;^ while thronghont the wide range of the LacedflBmo- 
niaa empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts 
and Dekarchies had no other retreat on tho whole so safe 
and tempting. The extensive plain of Salamis aJbrded 
lands for man^ colonists. On what conditions, indeed, 
they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction^ 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless 
Svagoras paid his tribute regr^arh^, and took no steps 
tirper^**^ calculated to offend the !Persian king. But as 
■iftns— he his powev increased, his ambition increased also, 
"tti^rom * ^^ ^^^ ^*™ towards the year 390 b.o., engaged 
Athens^and in a struggle not merely with, the Persian king, 
— h? 5*at^* ^** ^*^ Amathus and Kitium in his own island. 
fixst very By what steps, or at what precise period, this 
suooesBfui, ^^m* began, we cannot determine. At the time 
to capture of the battle of Xnidus (394 b*o.) Evagoras not 
Tyre. only paid his tribute, but was. mainly instru- 

mental in getting the Persian fleet placed under Konon 
to act against the Lacedsamoniaas, himself serving aboaru.- 
It was in fact (if we may believe Isokrat^s) to the extra- 
ordinary energy, ability, and power, displayed by hitn on 



' IsokiatiB, I. e. icatSoKOietaSai tk^ 
^c icXeloTOOQ a6tu>y fovatxac \a^ 

For the extreme distress of Athe- 
nian women during these larying 
times» consult the statement in 
Zenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokidds is aqr 
oused of buying carried out a. 
young woman of citizen family- 
Ms own cousin, and daughter of 
an Athenian named Aristeidds^to 
Cyprus, and there to haye sold her 
to the despot of Kitium for a cargo 
of wheat. But being threatened 
with prosecution for this act be- 
fore the Athenian Dikastery, he 
■tole her away again and brought 
her back to Athene ; in which act 
boweyer he wae detected by the 
prince, and punished with imprison- 
ment firom- which, he had the good 
fortune to escape. (Plutarch, Vit. 
X. Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 261; 



Tsetses, Ohiliad. yL 867.) 

How much there may be of tmtb 
in this accusation, we haye no 
means of determining. But it illus- 
trates the way in which Athenian 
maidenS} who had no dowry at 
home, were proyided for by their 
xselatiyes elsewhere. Probably Aa- 
dokidds took this young woman 
out, under the engagement to find 
a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. 
Instead of doing this, be sold her 
for his own profit to the haieem of 
the prince; or at least ia aoqueed 
of haying so sold her. 

* Thus much appears eyen ftom 
the meagre abstract of Ktesias, 
giyen by Fhotius (Ktesias Persiea, 
0. 63. p. 80, ed. Babr.) 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus 
(Fr. iii. ed.Wichers, and ed.Didot) 
recounted the cauees which brought 
about the war between the Persian 
king and Eyagor»« 
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that occasion in the service of ArtaxerxSa himself, that 
the jealousy and alann of the latter against him are to be 
ascribed. Without any provocation; and at the very mo- 
ment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great Kinff treacherously began to 
manoDUvre against him and Torced him into the war in 
self-defence. ^ Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite 
of the disparity of strength, with such courage and effi- 
ciency, that he at first gained marked successes. Seconded 
by his son Pnytagoras, he not only worsted and humbled 
Amathus, Kitium, and Soli — ^which cities, under the pnnce 
Agyris, adhered to ArtaxerxSs — ^but also equipped a lai^e 
fleet, attacked the Phenioians on the mainland with so 
much vigour as even to take the great citv of Tyre; pre- 
vailing moreovOT upon some of the Eilikian towns to 
declare'' against the Persians. ^ He received powerful aid 
from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, 
as well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the 
Athenians. 9 Beginning apparently about 390 b.c, the war 
against Evagoras lasted something more than ten years, 
costing the Persians great efforts and an immense expen- 
diture of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to 
Konon and his energetic eflTorts before in the battle of 
Knidus — though she uereby ran every risk of making the 
Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus s%w that so long as he had on 
his hands a war in Ghreece, it was impossible struggle of 
for him to concentrate his force against the ^^*8®'*!. 
prince ofSalamis and the Egyptians. Hence, J^ofe" force 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the of the Per- 
Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, after^the 
the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together peace* of 
stich a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens ■^''***""»*- 
and Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions 



* Isokrstdt, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 71, Evagoras). 

78, 74. «p6c Si TouTov (Eyagoras) * Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) a. 75, 76; 

OUTtoc ix icoXXou iccpi8cu>c icrx* Biodor. ziy. 98; Epboras, Frag.184,. 

(Artazerzds), tuaxe (AtxaEu icda- ed. Didot. 

^u>v *h, KoXtiAsTy «p6< auTov iiie- * Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, 0.2; 

^elpT)at, Slxftia fjiiv ou kciu)v, dc— Demostbends adv. Leptinem, p.479,, 

iicSiSiq ^vafxdaGi] icoXcfte iv (t.e. s. 84. 
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of that peace that Evagoras should be abandoned ;i the 
whole island of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging 
to the Persian king. Though thus cut off from Athens, 
and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such mercenaries 
as he could pay, Evagoras was stiil assisted by Akoris of 
Egypt; and even by Hekatomnus prince of J^aria with a 
secret present of money. ^ But the peace of Antalkidas 
being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were com- 
pletely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic sea- 
board, and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and 
Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but also 
additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus 
was thus Greek, yet seeminffly acting by constraint, 
neither well paid nor well used, 3 and therefore not very 
efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and OrontSs commanded the 
Byagozas, ^^^^ force, a large portion of which was trans- 
after a ten ported across to Cyprus : the admiral Gaos was 
fg^MduMd'* ** *^® ^^'*^^ ^^ ^^® fLeet, which held its station 
but obtains at Kitium in the south of the island. It was 
here that Evagoras, having previously gained 
a battle on land, attacked them. By extra- 
xne aispute Ordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of 
between tbe 200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; 
jointly*'*^'' but after a hard-fought contest, in which he 
command- at flrst seemed likely to be victorious, he un- 
*^8- derwent a complete naval defeat, which disquali- 

fled him from keeping the sea, and enabled the Persians to 
block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.^ Though thus 
reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras defended 



an honour- 
able peace, 
mainly 
owing to 
the di 



> iBokrat. Or. It. (Panegyr.) 8.162. 
E5a74pav— 8« 4v Tai« ouv9igxai« Ix- 
Boto? effTiv, Ac. 

We must observe, however, that 
Oypms had been secured to the 
king of Persia, even under the 
former peace, so glorious to Athens, 
concluded by Perikldsab out 449 B.C., 
and called the peace of Kallias. 
It was therefore neither a new 
demand on the part of Artazerzfis, 
nor a new concession on the part 
of the Greeks, at the peace of 
Antalkidai. 



* Diodor. zv. 2. 

It appears that Artazerzds had 
counted much upon the aid of 
Hekatomnus for conquering Eva- 
goras (Diodor. xiv. 96). 

About 380 B.C., Isokratds reckons 
Hekatomnus as being merely de- 
pendent in name on Persia; and 
ready to revolt openly on the fiist 
opportunity (Isokratds, Or. iv. 
(Paneg.) s. 189). 

' Isokratds. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) ■• 
163, 164, 179. 

* Diodor. xv. 4. 
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himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by aid 
from Akons in Egypt ; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerx^s; so 
that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the 
war was not concluded until ten years after its commence- 
ment, i It cost them on the whole (if we may believe 
Isokrates^) 15,000 talents in money, and such severe losses 
in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Eva- 
goras for peace, consenting to leave him in full possession 
of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated tribute, ^'like a 
slave to his master." These last words were required by 
the satrap to be literally inserted in the convention ; but 
Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding 
that the tribute should be recognized as paid by ^'one king 
to another." Rather than concede this point of honour, he 
even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend 
himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege 
had been yet farther prolonged, by a dispute which broke out 
between the two commanders of the Persian army. Orontes, 
accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the Sling, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him 

< Oompare Isokratds , Or. ir. the date of the Fanegyrioal Oration 

(Panegyr.) a. 187, 188— with Iso- of Isokxatds. I dissent on this 

kratds, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 77. point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti 

The war was not concluded— and Hellenici, ad annos 887-876 B.C., 
Tyre as well as much of Kilikia and his Appendix, Ko. 19— where 
was still in reyolt— when Isokratds the point is disoassed). He sup- 
published the Panegyrical Oration, poses the war to haye beguo after 
At that time, Evagoras had main- the peace of Antalkidas, and to 
tained the contest six years, count- have ended in S76 b.o. I agree with 
ing either from the peace of Antal- him in making light of Diodcms, 
kidas (887 b.o.) or from his naval but he appears to me on this ocoa- 
defeat about a year or two after- sion to contradict the authority 
wards; for Isokratfts does not make of Xenophon— or at least only to 
it quite clear from what point of evade the necessity of contradicting 
commencement he reckons the six him by resorting to an inconvenient 
years. hypothesis, and by representing 

We know that the war between the two Athenian expeditions sent 

the king ofPersia and Evagoras had to assist Evagoras in Oypruu, nrst 

begun as early as 890 B.C., in which in 890 B.C., next in 888 b.o., as 

year an Athenian fleet was sent to relating to '^hostile measures before 

assist the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. the u>ar began"^ (p. 280). To me it 

iv. 8, 34). Both Isokratds and Dio- appears more natural and reason- 

dorus state that it lasted ten years ; able to include these as a part of 

and I therefore place the conclusion the war. 

of it in 880 or 879 B.O., soon after * Isokratds, Or. ix. s. 73-76. 
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to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole 
commander. But as the besieging army was already 
wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, he con- 
sented to ffrant the capitulation^ stipulating only for the 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by 
Tiribazusy for the amendment of the other side. ^ 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his 
besieging enemies, and continued for the remainder of his 
life as tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians. 
He was no farther engaged in war, nor was his 
general popularity among the Salaminians dimi- 
nished by the hardships which they had gone 
through along with him. 2 His prudence calmed 
the rankling antipathy of the Great King, who 
would gladly have found a pretext for breaking 
the treaty. His children were numerous, and 
lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
other. Isokrates specially notices this fact, 
standing as it did in marked contrast with the family-rela- 
tions of most of the Grecian despots, usually stained with 
jealousies, antipathies, and conflict, often with actual blood- 
shed. 3 But he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished; an incident not in keeping with that 
superhuman good fortune and favour from the Gods, of 
which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.* It was seem- 
ingly not very long after ttie peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before 
the moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. 
He left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, 
under the care of an eunuch (a Greek, bom in Elis) named 



About B.O. 
380-879. 
Assassina- 
tion of Eva- 
goras, as 
well aa of 
his son 
Pnyta- 
goras, by an 
eunuoh 
slave of 
Nikokreon. 



> Diodor. XV. 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote, of 
susceptible Grecian honour on the 
part of Evagoras, Is noway Im- 
probable, and seems safe to admit 
on the authority of Siodorus. 
Nevertheless, it forms so ohoice a 
morsel for a panegyrical discourse 
such as that of Isokratds, that one 
cannot but think he would have 
inserted it had It come to his 
knowledge. His silence causes 



great surprise— not without some 
suspicion as to the truth of the 
story. 

* Isokratds, Or. lii. (Nikoklds) 
8. 40— a passage which must be 
more true of Evagoras than of 
NikokUs. 

* Isokrat. Or. iz. s. 88. Oompare 
his Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 138. 

* IsokratdSj ib. s. 86. e6xux^ff'C£pov 
xal OeofiXeaTepov, Ac. 
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ThrasydaBUB ; who, fall of vindictiye sympathy in his 
master's cause, made known the beauty of the young lady 
both to Evagoras himself and to Fnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, 
each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chamber by the eunuch : both 
of them were there assassinated by his hand. ^ 

Thus perished a Ghreek of pre-eminent vigour and 
intelligence, remarkably free from the vices KikokMs 
usual in Ghrecian despots, and forming a stroi^ son of Bra- 
contrast in this respect with his contemporary ^^^i Jjjj, 
Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply pot of 
stained by crim^ and violence. NikoklSs, the Saiamis. 
son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after him, and showed 
much regard, accompanied by munificent presestts, to the 



> I give thii incident, In the 
main, as it is reoonnted in the 
fragment of Theopompns, pre- 
served as a portion of the abstract 
of that author by Photius (Theo- 
pom. Er. Ill, ed. Wiohers and ed. 
Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Follt. ▼. 8, 10) 
and Diodoms (xv. 47) allude to 
the assassination of Evagoras by 
the eunuch; but both these authors 
conoeive the story differently from 
Theppompus. Thus Diodorus says 
— Kikoklds the eunuch assassinated 
Evagoras and became ''despot of 
Salamis." This appears to be a 
confusion of Nikoklds with Niko- 
kreon. Nikoklfis was the son of 
Evagoras, and the manner in which 
Isokrat^s addresses him affords the 
surest proof that he had no hand 
in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are— ^ 
(Eici9stfK) xou e6vo6xou £6«76p^ tip 
Kunpltp* 8ii Tip x6 ttjv jo-^aixa 
icapsXiaOai t6v ul6v a6ToO dicixrcivsv 
u>c 6f)pia|<.ivo<. So perplexing is 
the passage in its literal sense, 
that M. Barthdlemy St. Hilaire, in 
the note to his translation, con- 
ceives 6 e6vouxoc to be a surname 



or sobriquet given to the conspira- 
tor, whose real name wasNikoklds. 
But this supposition is, in my judge* 
ment, contradicted by the fact, that 
Theopompus marks the same fact, 
of the assassin being an eunuch, 
by another word— 6pa9u8aloo too 
f)(itd^^cvo<, &c ^v 'HXeioc xb 
Yivoc, Ac. 

It is evident that Aristotle had 
heard the story differently from 
Theopompus, andwehaveto choose 
between the two. I prefer the 
version of the latter; which is 
more marked as well as more in- 
telligible, and which furnishes the 
explanation why Fnytagoras — who 
seems to have been the most ad- 
vanced of the sons, being left in 
command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit 
aid in Egypt — did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to 
NikoliUs, who was evidently (from 
the representation even of an eulo- 
gist like Isokratds) not a man of 
much energy. The position of this 
eunuch in the family, of Nikokreon 
seems to mark the partial preva- 
lence of Oriental habits. 
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Athenian Isokrates ; who compliments him as a pacific and 
well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and 
above all, copying his father m that just dealing and absence 
of wrong towards person or property, which had so much 
promoted the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city. ^ 
We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras 
B.o. 887-886. — interesting not less from the eminent quwities- 
o'ondition of that prince than from the glimpse of Hel- 
Asiatlo lenism struggling with the Phoenician element 
Greeks in Oyprus — to the general consequences of the 
tSnsfeneY P®^^® ^^ Antalkidas in Central Greece. For 
to Persia— the first time since the battle of Mykale in 479 
Sian* ed for ^'^'' *^® Persians were now really masters of cJl 
the^worse?' the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps. 
Se^ionian ' ^^®* ^^ *^°^® ^ Confirming their dominion, in 
isUuids ^ all the cities which they suspected, they built 
also. citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In 

some cases, their mistrust or displeasure was carried so 
far as to raze the town altogether. 2 And thus these cities, 
having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to 
the harsh rule of Lacedaemonian harmosts and native de- 
cemvirs — were now transferred to masters yet more op- 
pressive and more completely without the pale of Hellenic 
sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong-doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries 
whom the satrap maintained, were probably more rapa- 
cious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees 
required beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and 
beautiful women as inmates of their harems. 3 What was 
taken for their convenience admitted neither of recovery 
nor redress ; and Grecian women, if not more beautiful 
than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intel- 
ligent, lively, and seductive — as we may read in the history 
of that Phoksean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was 

* Isokratds, Or. ill. (NikokUs) 166, 190. T&c xs ic6Xeic x&c *£XXv)- 
B. 88-48: Or. iz. (Bvagoras) s. 100; vlSac oSxu) xupltt>< icapclX7]98v, tuaxe 
Or. XV. (Permnt.) s. 48. Dlodorus xdtc |i.iv xaxaaxdicxtiv, iv 8t xai« 
(XT. 47) plaoes the assassination dxpoic6Xeic ivxeixlCeiv. 

of Evagoras in 874 B.C. * See Herodot. yi. 9 ; ix. 78. 

* Isokratds, Or.iv. (Paneg.) 8.142« 
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taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, 
when passing into the hands of Oriental masters, came 
under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, respecting 
the infliction of pain or torture — maxims not only more 
cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little dis- 
tinction between freemen and slaves. ^ The di£Perence 
between the Greeks and Phenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed ; and do\ibtless the difference 
between Greeks and Persians was still more marked. 
While the Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta 
and the Perso-Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a con- 
dition in every respect worse, they were at the same time 
transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the 
bands of the Great King against other Greeks — against 
Evagoras in C^rus — and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia — Chios, Samos, Bhodes, &c.2 
These islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from 
their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as that from 
which they had been rescued nearly a century before by 
the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire into 
which that Confederacy was transformed. All the tutelary 
combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organized, and so long 
kept up — was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, 
had destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself 
had gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer 
home. The government of Corinth — wrested from the 
party friendly to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, 

> Isokrat. Or. It. (Paneg.) b. 142. aimed at acquiring the iBlandB also 

0T< (to the ABiatio Greeks after —1b Been in Herodot. i. 27. Chios 

fhe peace of Antalkidas) o6x i^ap- and Samos, indeed, surrendered 

set 8aapLoXo78ioOai xai t&c dxpoici- without resisting, to the first 

Xtic 6p^v 6ic6 Tu>v ix^P^ xatsxo- Cyrus, when he was maater of the 

|i.ivac, dXX& «p6c xatg xotvaic ou|t- oontinental towns, though he had 

fopoiiC 88iv6Ttpa «daxou9i xcbv icap' no naral force (Herod, i. 143-169). 

^(i,tv dpTupuovigxtov* o68tU T^P ^H-<*>'» Eren after the rictory of MykaU, 

ouTCOc alxiCsToii To6< olxixac, d>« the Spartans deemed it Impossihle 

ixcivoi Toi>< cX8u9ipouc xoXdCouotv. to protect these Islanders against 

* Isokrat. Or. It. (Paneg.) s. 148, the Persian masters of the oonti- 

154, 189, 190. nent (Herod, iz. 106). Nothing 

How immediately the inland except the energy and organisation 

kings, who had acquired possession of the Athenians prored that it 

of the continental Grecian cities, was possible to do so. 
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and now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles 
Great ^^^ Were the most devoted partisans of Sparta — 

power looked to her for support, and made her mistress 

ipMta ^^ ^^ *^® Isthmus, either for offence or for defence, 
throngh the She thus ffained the means of free action against 
AnSakidas "^^^^^^j ^"® enemy upon whom her attention was 
first directed. Thebes was now the obj ect of Spar- 
tan antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly 
been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, 
who had to avenge the insult offered to himself 
at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Koroneia. 
He was at the zenith of his political influence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made 
Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, 
doubly aggressive against Thebes. More pru- 
dent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned him ^ that 
his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in the 
Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organi- 
zation. But the warning was despised until it was too 
fully realised in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have alreadjr mentioned that in the solemnity of 
exchanging oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, 
llniled^' *^® Thebans had hesitated at first to recognise 
anti-The- the autouomy of the other Bodotian cities ; upon 
oh?e8°/n%'e ^hich Agesilaus had manifested a fierce im- 
BoBotian patience to exclude them from the treaty, and 
a s^^arTan^ to attack them single-handed. 2 Their timely 
harmo'st^in Submission balked him in his impulse; but it 
sererai. enabled him to enter upon a series of measures 
these cities highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to 
«««™ i°e ^^® power of Thebes. 

All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed 
autonomous under the convention. As solicitor, 
guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, 
Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dan- 
gers, actual or contingent, from their previous 
Vorort or presiding city. For this purpose she availed 
herself of this moment of change to organize in each of 

> Flatarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 13. 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, S3. 
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them a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in case 
of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison. ^ Such an inter- 
nal revolution grew almost naturally out of tiie situation; 
since the jprevious leaders, and the predominant sentiment 
in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable to 
Boeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would 
come forward with a bold and decided policy, like Elritias 
and Theramenes at Athens after the surrender of the city 
to Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather 
invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost 
in their town, as a security to themselves against resistance 
from their own citizens as well as against attacks from 
Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 
conditions of a Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of 



> Xan. Hellen. t. 4, 46. *£v icd- 
aatc yap Tate ic6Xt9i Sovaorsiai %a- 
^sioTiQxeaavj wansp iv 6i^f)atc. Be- 
specting the Boeotian city of Ta- 
nagxa, he Bays— iri fop t6tc xal 
Tt)v Tavdypav ol icepl Ticax68u>pov, 
tpiXot SvTCc xu)v Aaxt8ai(i,ovlu>v, ct- 
Xov (T. 4, 49). 

Schneider in hia note on the 
former of these two pasBagee, 
explains the word Suvaffxtiat as 
follows— "Sunt faotiones optlma- 
tium qui Lacedaemoniis favebant, 
■cum pisesidio et harmostft Laco- 
nico." This is perfectly just ; but 
the words iLansp iv 6i7Paic seem 
«l80 to require an explanation. 
These words allude to the "factio 
•optimatium" at Thebes, of whom 
licontiadds was the chief; who 
betrayed the Eadmeia (the citadel 
of Thebes) to the Lacedaemonian 
troops under Phcebidas in S82 B.C. ; 
«nd who remained masters of 
Thebes, subserrient to Sparta and 
upheld by a standing Lacedsemo- 
nian garrison in the Eadmeia, 
until they were orerthrown by 
the memorable conspiracy of Pe- 



lopidas and Mellon in 879 b.o. It 
is to this oligarchy under Leon- 
tiadds at Thebes, deroted to Spar- 
tan interests and resting on Spartan 
support— that Xenophon compares 
the goremments planted by Sparta, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, in 
each of the Boeotian cities. What 
he says, of the government of 
licontladds and his colleagues at 
Thebes, is— "that they deliberately 
introduced the Lacedeemonians 
into the acropolis, and enslaved 
Thebes to them, in order that they 
might themselves exercise a des- 
potism"— to6c T« TU)v noXiToiv elao- 
faydvxac «U Ttjv dxpdwoXiv a&toOc, 
xal PouXY)9ivxac Aaxe8ai|jiovlot< xV)v 
ic6Xiv 6ouXtusiv, <U9T8 aOxol xupav- 
NSiv (V. 4 J 1: compare v. 2, 36). 
This character— conveying a strong 
censure in the mouth of the philo- 
Laoonian Xenophon— belongs to 
all the governments planted by 
Sparta in the Boeotian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and 
indeed to the Dekarchies generally 
which she established throughout 
her empire. 
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the BoBotian cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to 
Thebes — and though Sparta thrust upon them the boon,, 
which she called autonomy, from motives of her own, and 
not from their solicitation — yet Orchomenus and Thespise,. 
over whom the presidency of Thebes appears to have been 
harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and favourable to 
the Spartan alliance, i These two cities were strongly 
garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
B(Botia.2 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of 
Thebes — the discontinuance of the Boeotarchs, with the 
breaking up of all symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian 
federation — and the establishment of oligarchies devoted 
to Sparta in the other cities — was doubtless a deep wound 
to the pride of the Thebans. But there was another wound 
still deeper, and this the Lacedaemonians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to inflict — the restoration of Platsea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of 
this town, as one of the brightest scenes of 
um* resSr* Grecian glory, — and to its brave and faithful 
Piat«B». population, victims of an exposed position 
oon^^t of combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, 
Bparta we follow with a sort of repugnance the 

PU^teea.' capricious turns of policy which dictated the 
Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platseans had throwni them- 
selves upon Sparta to entreat her protection against 
Thebes. The Spartan king Kleomenis had then declined 
the obligation as too distant, and had recommended them 
to ally themselves with Athens. 3 This recommendation, 
though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the 
alliance, severing Flataea altogether from the Boeotian 
confederacy, turned out both advantageous and honourable 
to her until the beginning of the Feloponnesian war. At 
that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold 
and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Boeotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan 
intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re- 
established, after the great prostration as well as disgrace 

* Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 6, 2; dor. xt. 82— S7 ; Isokratfts, Or. xiy. 
Thuoyd. ir. 138; Diodor. xv. 79. (Platalc.) b. U, 16. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 16—20; Dio- • Herodot. vi. 108. 
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which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous 
in the service of Mardonius. ^ Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Boeotian 
federation, and to enrol its various cities as her allies: in 
which project, though doubtless suggested by and conducive 
to her own ambition, she was at that time (460-445 b.c.) per- 
fectly justifiable on Fan-hellenic grounds; seeing that 
Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted them 
all in the service of Xerxes, and might be expected to do 
the same again if a second Persian invasion should be 
attempted. Though for a time successful, Athens was 
expelled from Boeotia by the defeat of Koroneia; and at 
the beginning of thePeloponnesian war, the whole Boeotian 
federation (except Plataea) was united under Thebes, in 
bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Plataea. In the 
third year of the war. King Archidamus, at the head of 
the fall Lacedaemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; 
which, after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at 
length surrendered under the extreme pressure of famine; 
yet not before one half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall, and escaped to 
Athens, where all the Plataean old men, women, and 
children, had been safely lodged before the siege. By a 
cruel act which stands among the capital iniquities of 
Grecian warfare, the Lacedaemonians had put to death all 
the Platsean captives, two hundred in number, who fell 
into their hands; the town of Platsea had been razed, and 
its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained ever 
since cultivated on Theban account. 2 The surviving 
Flatseans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by 
the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con- 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skione was recaptured 
in 420 B.C., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its 
captive citizens) was handed over to the Plataeans as a 
residence. 3 Compelled to evacuate Skione, they were 
obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,* to return 
to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas; little dreaming that 

* See Ch. xlv. of this History. (Panegyr.)s.l26;Or.xii.(Panathen.) 
« Thucyd. iii. 68. b. 101. 

* Thucyd. V. 32; Isokxatds, Or.lv. * Plutarch, Lysand. c. U. 
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those who had destroyed their town and their fathers forty 
years before, would now turn round and restore it. ^ 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible 
Motives of grounds on which the Spartans pretended to 
Sparta in rest it, was not really undertaken either to 
pia*t^i?^A carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
politic step, guaranteed only the autonomy of existing 
Jever The*-^ towns — or to repair previous injustice, since 
bes from prior destruction had been the deliberate act 
Athens. ^f themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus — but simply as a step conducive to the 
present political views of Sparta. And towards this object 
it was skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not 
only by wresting from them what had been, for about forty 
years, a part of their territory and property; but also by 
establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the occu- 
pation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a 
garrison in Boeotia, with the full consent of the newly- 
established inhabitants. And more than all, it introduced 
a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, cal- 
culated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platseans 
with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their 
antipathy against Thebes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the 
Athenians; at least at first, until they saw the use made 
of it, and the position which Sparta came to occupy in 
reference to Greece generally. Many of the Platseans^ 
during their resideuce at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women, 2 who now probably accompanied their 
husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kithseron, near the southern bank of the river Asopus. 

Had the Platseans been restored to a real and 
piat«a be-^ honourable autonomy, such as they enjoyed in 
pendency " alliance with Athens before the Peloponnesian 
a Jd outpost ^ar^ ^e should have cordially sympathised with 
Main object the event. But the sequel will prove — and 
of Sparta to their own subsequent statement emphatically 
Jeoonstitu-^ sets forth — that they were a mere dependency of 
tion of the Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan operations 
^federation, against Thebes.^ They were a part of the great 

1 Pausaniasi ix. 1, S. s. 64. 

» Isokratfis, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) » See the Drat. xiv. (called Pla- 
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revolution which the Spartans now bronght about iu 
Boeotia; whereby Thebes was degraded from the 
president of a federation into an isolated autonomous city, 
while the other Boeotian cities, who had been before 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself 
into the like autonomy; or rather (to substitute the real 
truth 1 in place of Spartan professions) they became enrolled 
and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oligar- 
chical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon 
her for support. That the Thebans should submit to such 
a revolution, and above all, to the sight of Plataea as an 
independent neighbour with a territory abstracted from 
themselves — proves how much they felt their own weakness, 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambition the 
popular lure of universal autonomy held out by the peace 
of Antalkidas. Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans 
waited in hopes of some turn of fortune which would 
enable them to reorganize the Boeotian federation; while 
their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was not the less 
bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part kept 
constant watch to prevent the reunion of BoBotia;2 an ob- 
ject in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed 
of Thebes itself, ^ through a party of traitors within — as 
will presently appear. 

taicna) of Isokratds ; which is a other sense. 

pleading probably delivered in the ' To illustrate the relations of 

Athenian assembly by the Flateeans Thebes, the other Boeotian cities, 

(after the second destruction of an^ Sparta, between the peace of 

their city) and doubtless founded Antalkidas and' the seizure of the 

upon their own statements. The Kadmeia by Sparta (387-382 b.c.) 

painful dependence and compulsion — compare the speech of the 

under which they were held by Akanthian envoys, and that of 

Sparta, is proclaimed in the most the Theban Leontiadgs, at Sparta 

unequivocal terms (s. 13, 38,48); (Xenoph.Hellen. v.2, 16-34). ^Tjao? 

together with the presence of a (the Spartans) xij? jitev Boiu>-ciot? 

Spartan harmost and garrison in snifxeXirjO^vai, otcwc (xt) xa9' Svei7],&c. 

their town (b. 14). Kal Ofxeic ye Tdxe fxsv dsl iz^o<sziyz-z& 

* Xenophon says, truly enough, tiv vouv, itoxe oxoiosoOe PiaCofi-svoy? 

that Sparta made the Bceotian aOxou? (the Thebans) ttjv Boiu>Tlav 

cities auTov6fjiouc dn6 xtLv 67]^alu)v dtp' auToi<; etvai* vuv 6&, iizzi xdSe 

(v. 1. 36), which she had long de- ndnpaxxai, o68&v ojxac 8ei 67]palouc 

sired to do. Autonomy, in the 9o()ei(T9at, Ac. Compare Diodor. 

sense ofdisconnection from Thebes, xv. 20. 

was ensured to them— but in no » In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of 
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In these measures regarding Boeotia, we recognise the 
Spartan vigorous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of 
policy at Agesilaus. He was at this time the great di- 
directed*by rectorof Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
the partisan "by Jug more just and moderate colleague King 
Sgeiiiaus, Agesipolis,* as well as by a section of the lead- 
opposed by ing Spartans; who reproached Agesilaus with 
league Age- ^^ project of ruling Greece by means of sub- 
Bipoiis. servient local despots or oligarchies in the va- 
rious cities, 3 and who contended that the autonomy promi- 
sed by the peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develope 
itself freely, without any coercive intervention on the part 
of Sparta.* 



Isokratds, s. 80— we find it stated 
among the accusations against the 
Thebans, that during this period 
(t. «. between the peace of Antal- 
kidas and the seizure of the Kad- 
meia) they became sworn in as 
members of the Spartan alliance 
and as ready to act with Sparta 
conjointly against Athens. If we 
could admit this as true, we might 
also admit the story of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas serving in 
the Spartan army at Mantineia 
(Plutarch, Felop. c. 3). But I do 
not see how it can be even partially 
true. If it had been true, I think 
Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention it: all that he does 
say, tends to contradict it. 

> Diodor. ±v. 29. 

* How currently this reproach 
was advanced against Agesilaus, 
may be seen in more than one 
passage of the Hellenica of Xeno- 
phon; whose narrative is both so 
partial, and so ill-constructed, that 
the most instructive information 
is dropped only in the way of 
unintentional side wind, where we 
should not naturally look for it. 
Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 16. icoXXu>v 6e 
XcfivTCDv Aax85ait(iLoviu>v u)c oXl^wv 
Ivsxsv &v6pu>icu)v ic6X8i (Pblius) dit- 
sy 9avoiTo (Agesilaus) itXeov itevxaxia- 
XiXuuv av6pu>v. Again, v. 4, 13. 



CAyTjalXaoO eS elfiu>c, oxi, cl orpa- 
t7]yoItj, Xl^eiav ol icoXixai, u)c 'Ayifj- 
aiXaoc, oicu>c PoYjQigasts xoic xupdv- 
voic, npaf [laxoL x^ icdXsi KtipiyiQt, Ac. 
Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24-26. 
* Diodorus indeed affirms, that 
this was really done, for a short 
time; that the cities which had 
before been dependent allies of 
Sparta were now emancipated and 
left to themselves ; that a reaction 
immediately ensued against those 
Dekarchies or oligarchies which 
had hitherto managed the cities in 
the interests of Sparta; that this 
reaction was so furious, as every- 
where to kill, banish, or impoverish, 
the principal partisans of Spartan 
supremacy; and that the accumu- 
lated complaints and sufferings of 
these exiles drove the Spartans, 
after having « endured the peace 
like a heavy burthen" (tLoicsp papu 
^opxiov — XV. 5) for a few months, 
to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as 
well as the government of their 
friends in all the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable. After 
what we have heard of the Dekar- 
chies under Sparta, no extent of 
violence in the reaction against 
them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would 
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Far from anv wish thus to realise the terms of peace 
which they had themselves imposed, the Lace- ^ ^ 886-385 
dffimonians took advantage of an early moment oppressive 
after becoming &ee from their enemies in behaviour 
BoBotia and Corinth, to strain their authority ^l^f\^^^^' 
over their allies beyond its previous limits, wards Man. 
Passing in review ^ the conduct of each during Jy*^\*e^^^5 
the late war, they resolved to make an example waUs'of the 
of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of po- ®**y *<? J® 
sitive hostility, but of equivocal fidelity, were 
imputed to the Hiantineians. They were accused of having 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their contin- 
gent altogether, under pretence of a season of religious 
truce; of furnishing com in time of war to the hostile Ar- 
^eians; and of plainly manifesting their disa£Pected feeling 
towards Sparta — chagrin at every success which she obtain- 
ed — satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse. > 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, de- 
nouncing all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requi- 
ring that the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. As 
compliance was refused, they despatched an army, summon- 
ing the allied contingents generally for the purpose of en- 
forcing the sentence. They entrusted the command to 



curry with it some new injastice, 
along with much well-merited 
retribution. Hardly any but Athe- 
nian citizens were capable of the 
forbearance displayed by Athens 
both after the Four Hundred and 
after the Thirty. Nevertheless 
I believe that Diodorus is here 
mistaken, and that he has assigned 
io the period immediately snc- 
•ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, 
those reactionary violences which 
took place in many cities about 
«izteen years subsequently, after 
the hattU of Leuktra. For Xeno- 
phon, in recounting what happened 
after the peace of Antalkidas, men- 
tions nothing about any real auto- 
nomy granted by Sparta to her 
various subject allies, and sub- 



sequently revoked ; which he would 
never have omitted to tell us, had 
the fact been so, because It would 
have supplied a plausible apology 
for the high-handed injustice of 
the Spartans, and would have thus 
lent aid to the current of parti- 
ality which manifests itself in his 
history. 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 1-8. AI966- 
(i.8vot Touc AocxsSatftoviouc i-Kiaxo- 
nouvxac toi>c ^ui&fjL^x^"^) 6110T0I tivec 
SxaoTOt iv x(|> icoXi|t(p aOtoTc iye- 
74vii]vTO, Ac. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 8^ 8. He had 
before stated, that the Mantineians 
had really shown themselves plea- 
sed, when the Lacedsemonian Mora 
was destroyed near Corinth by 
Iphikratds (iv. 6, 18). 
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Kiog Agesipolis, since Agesilans excnsed himself from the 
daty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamns in the dangerous 
Xessenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign.^ 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Ifantineian^ 

1>Io«k«det 
tlM eitj, 

?i to rai^ gaard, while the rest worked with the spade. 
J«>*^/ *>/ The ^tch being completed, he prepared to erect 
ap?he rPm & wall of circnmvallation. But being apprised 
Ophit. The that the preceding harvest had been so good, 
neUnt are AS to leave a large stock of provision in the 
forced to town, and to render the process of starving it 
their ci^ out tedious both for Sparta and for her allies, 
*nf — *^^®^ * more rapid method of accomplish- 

▼ »«••• jjjg Yiis ol^ect. As the river Ophis, of consider- 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the 
middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower 
side; 2 thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 

' Xen. Hellen. t. 2, 8. conaiderahle distance from the 

* In 1627, daring the Thirty Mantineia rehuilt in S70 b.o.; the 

Tears' War, the German town of situation of which is aocurately 

Wolfenbilttel was constrained to known, since the circuit of its 

surrender in the same manner, by walls still remains distinctly 

damming up the rirer Ooker which marked. The Mantineia of 870 

flowed through it: a contrirance B.C., therefore, as compared with 

of General Oount Fappenheim, the the Mantineia in 886 b.o., must 

Austrian besieging commander, have been removed to a consi- 

See Colonel Mitchell't Life of derable distance— or else the river 

Wallenstein, p. 107. Ophis must have altered its course. 

The description given by Xeno- Colonel Leake supposes that the 

phon of Mantineia as it stood in Ophis had been artificially diverted 

886 B.o,, with the river Ophis, a from its course, in order that it 

considerable stream, passing might be brought through the 

through the middle of it, is per- town of Mantineia ; a supposition, 

feotly clear. When the city, after which he founds on the words of 

haying been now broken up, was Xenophon — oo^tuxiptov yevofxevtov 

rebuilt in 870 b.o., the site was so tkotiq y« twv dv9p<bnu)v, t6 fjnl) 5ioi 

far changed that the river no tev^Obv nOTapiov iroieiaOoti (Hellen. 

longer ran through it. But the v. 2, 7). But it is very difficult to 

present course of the river Ophis, agree with him on this point, when 

as given by excellent modern to- we look at his own map (annexed 

pographioal examiners, Colonel to the Peloponnesiaca) of the 

Leake and Kiepert, ia at a very Mantinice and Tegeatis, and ob- 
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and threaten the stability of the walls ; which seem to have 
been of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. 
Disappointed in their application to Athens for aid, ^ and 
unable to provide extraneous support for their tottering 
towers, the Mantineians were compelled to solicit a capi- 
tulation. But Agesipolis now refused to grant the request, 
except on condition that not only the fortifications of their 
city, but the city itself, should be in great part demolish- 
ed; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed into 
those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the 
chiefs of the Mantineian democratical govern- Democra- 
ment, yet these latter, conscious that they were \^^^^^ 
detested both by their own oligarchical opposi- Manti- 
tion and by the Lacedaemonians, accounted them- ^^3*7°^^®^ 
selves certain of being put to death. And such to the me- 
would assuredly have been their fate, had not f^g^^JJ^j^J 
Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile xing^au- 
at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always sanias. 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesi- 
polis the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on 
condition that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis 
had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes of his 
father. His Lacedaemonian soldiers were ranged in arms 
on both sides of the gate by which the obnoxious men 
went out; and Xenophon notices it as a signal mark of 
Lacedaemonian discipline, that they could keep their spears 
unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within their 
reach; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifest- 
ed the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly 
difficult to control. 2 As at Peiraeus before, so here at 

serve the great distance between Feloponnesos, p. 239— -who still 

the river Ophls and Mantineia; however leaves the point obscure, 

nor do the words of Xenophon ' Diodor. xv. 6. 

seem necessarily to imply any arti- * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 0. Olo(j.evu>v 

ficial diversion of the river. It 8i aito9av3"ia8ai tu)v dpYoXiWvTCDv, 

appears easier to believe that the xai twv too 6iQ|iiou npooxaxdiv, 6ie- 

river has changed its course. See npd^aTO 6 naxr^p (see before, v. 2, 

lieake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. 3) uapd too 'AY^lffiicA^iSo?, da^dXeiav 

ch. xxiv. p. 71; and Feloponne- a^xoic saeoQai, dnaXXa-cTOiiiivoic ex 

siaca, p. S80; and Ernst Curtius, xiji; ic6Xeu>(, i^i^xovxa 0U9i. Kai 
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Mantineia again — the liberal, but unfortunate. King Paa- 
sanias is found interfering in the character of mediator to 
soften the ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the in- 
Mantineia habitants were distributed again into the five 
down"»^d constituent villages. Out of four-fifths of the 
distributed population, each man pulled down his house in 
i^o fire the city, and rebuilt J t in the village near to which 
**^*'* his property lay. The remaining fifth continu- 
ed to occupy Mantineia as a village. Each village was 
placed under oligarchical government and left unfortified. 
Though at first (saysXenophon) the change proved trouble- 
some and odious, yet presently, when men found themselves 
resident upon their landed properties — and still more, 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious 
demagogues — the new situation became more popular than 
the old. The Lacedaemonians were still better satisfied. 
Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian 
villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xenagus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and 
the military service of all was henceforward performed 
with the utmost regularity, i 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the 
gj j^_ ancient city Mantineia; one of the most odious 

handed acts of high-handed Spartan despotism. Its true 
*f's°art? character is veiled by the partiality of the 
toward'e^ historian, who recounts it with a confident assu- 
— T*^ai^* ranee, that after the trouble of moving was over, 
partiality the population felt themselves decidedly bet- 
of Xeno- tered by the change. Such an assurance is only 
^ ^^' to be credited, on the ground that, being cap- 

d(t90Tiptt>9ev (iLivT^c68ou, ip^^fjievoi to the wealthy or aristooratieal 
dic6 TU)v nuXu)v, l^ovTec xa Sopaxa party in politics, as its equivalent 
oi Aaxe8at(t6vioi laxTjoav, 6s(I>(iLevoi is in other languages, hy writers 
To6c i6i6vTac* %ai |JLioouvTtca&- who sympathise with them— is 
To6c S(i.tt>c dicslxovTo a'Wu>v divested of all genuine ethical 
^aov, 9i ol piXTioToi tu>v Mav- import as to character. 
Tiviwv xal TOoTo {iL4v slpiQ99tt> ftdya * Xen. 6ellen. v. 2, 7. 
Tsx|iiiQpiov icei6ap)^lac* He says of this breaking np of 
I have remarked more than once, the city of Mantineia, Sicpx-aOi) i^ 
and the reader will here observe a Mavrlveia ttrpay^, xaBdiccp t6 dp- 
new example, how completely the /alov (pxouv. Ephorus (Fr. 188, ed. 
word fiiX'ciaToi— which is applied Didot) states that it was distributed 
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tives under the Grecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death 
or personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic 
community. That their feelings towards the change were 
those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subsequent 
conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear 
of Sparta was removed, they flocked together with unani- 
mous impulse, to re-constitute and re-fortify their dis- 
mantled city.i It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community 
was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse — often most unhappily 
averse — to compromise the separate and autonomous 
working of his community by joining in any larger political 
combination, however equitably framed, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. 
But stul more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of 
breaking up his town into separate villages, and exchan- 
ging the character of a citizen for that of a villager, which 



into the five original rillageB ; and 
Stxabo afBrms that there were five 
original constituent villages (yiii. 
p. 887). Hence it is probable that 
Mantlneia the city was still left, 
after this Stolxiaic, to subsist as 
one of the fire unfortified Tillages ; 
so that Ephoms, Strabo and Xe- 
nophon may be thus made to agree, 
in substance. 

> This is mentioned by Xenophon 
himself (Hellen. yi. 6, 8). The 
Lacedemonians, though they re- 
monstrated against it, were at that 
time too much humiliated to inter- 
fere by force and prerent it. The 
reason why they did not interfere 
by force (according to Xenophon) 
was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to erery distinct town, 
•o that the Mantineians under this 
peace had a right to do what they 
did— OTpaxsosiv 7c (iivxoi iic* a6Tou< 
Q^ Suvaxi^ i86xsi civat, iic' aAxovo- 
|i,lf x^c slpiQvt}« T«T«v^|*4vti« (vi. 6, 
6). Or this second peace, Athens 
iras the originator and the voucher ; 



but the autonomy which it 
guaranteed was only the same as 
had been professedly guaranteed 
by the peace of Antalkidas, of 
which Sparta had been the voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted 
by Athens, was a different thing 
from general autonomy as it had 
been when interpreted by Sparta. 
The Spartans, when they had in 
their own hands both the power of 
interpretation and the power of 
enforcement, did not scruple to 
falsify autonomy so completely as 
to lay siege to Mantlneia and 
break up the city by force ; while, 
when interpretation and enforce- 
ment had passed to Athens, they 
at once recognised that the treaty 
precluded them from a much less 
violent measure of interference. 

We may see by this, how tho- 
roughly partial and Philo-Laconian 
is the account given by Xenophon 
of the 8iolxt9ic of Mantlneia ; how 
completely he keeps out of view 
the odious side of that proceeding. 
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was nothing less than great social degradation, in the eyes 
of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted, i 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against 
Mischie- Mautineia was, in point of dishonour as well as 
Yous influ- of privation, one of the sevecest which could be 
Sparta' inflicted on free Greeks. All the distinctive 
durinff this glory and superiority of Hellenism — all the in- 
he^ascend- tel^ectual and artistic manifestations — all that 
ency, in there was of literature and philosophy, or of 
posing the r^fiD©^ ^^^ rational sociality — depended upon 
Grecian the city-life of the people. And the influence 
the'ima?*-^ of Sparta, during the period of her empire, was 
est ftag- peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tend- 
mente. jjjg jjq^ Q^jy ^q decompose the federations such 

as Boeotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose 
suspected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for 
the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively de- 
pendent upon herself. Athens during her period of 
empire had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward 
actively to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis 
and MessenS. The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse 
than those of either Athens or Thebes; including less of 
improving or Pan-hellenic sympathies, and leaning the most 
systematically upon subservient factions in each subordi- 
nate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia just re- 
counted, it is clear that the attackof Sparta was welcomed 
at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their poLtical opponents. In the 
first object they completely succeeded, and their govern- 
ment probably was more assured in the five villages than 
it would have been in the entire town. In the second, 
nothing prevented them from succeeding except the acci- 
dental intervention of the exile Pausanias; an accident, 
which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 
disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting 
odium incurred by the act itself — by breaking . up an 

' See the remarkable sentence of their ancient privilege) because 

the Spartans, in which they reject they were xtopiTat and not fit for 

the claim of the Fisatans to pre- the task (Xen. Hellen. lii. 2, 81): 

side oyer and administer the compare x^pitixu>c (Xen. Gyzop. 

Olympic festival (which had been iy. 5, 54). 
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ancient autonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical 
manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally, i 
Thirty years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain 
neighbouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual 
war with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans 
exacted nothing more than the reduction of the city to its 
original district ;> now, they are satisfied with nothmff less 
than the partition of the city into unfortified villages^ 
though there had been no actual war preceding. So much 
had Spartan power, as well as Spartan despotic propensity, 
progressed during this interval. 

The general language of IsokratSs, Xenophon, and 
Diodorus3 indicates that this severity towards xhe tre»t- 
Mantineia was only the most stringent amonc; a g®^* °'. 
series of severities, extended by the LacedsB- wa? *oniy* 
monians through their whole confederacy, and one among 
operating upon all such of its members as gave 5the" acts' 
them ground for dissatisfaction or mistrust, of oppree- 
During the ten years after the surrender of yentionr* 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian committed 
world both by land and sea, with a power never tow^Srher 
before possessed by any Grecian state; until the yarious 
battle of Knidus, and the combination of Athens, •^^®"' 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had bro- 
ken up their empire at sea, and much endangered it on 
land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia 
on their side (at the price of the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile combi- 
nation against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than 
a separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes, ^ and of 
Corinth from Argos — being noway intended to apply to 
the relation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus 
their hands free, the Lacedemonians applied themselves 
to raise their ascendency on land to the point where it had 
stood before the battle of Knidus, and even to regain as 
much as possible of their empire at sea. To bring back a 

1 Axistot. Polit. tL S^ % Pace) a. 123; Xen. Hellen. y. S, 

* Thuoyd. ▼. 81. 1^ ; Diodor. xv. 6, 9-19. 

* Isokratds, Or. It. (Panegyr.) « Xen. Hellen. t. 1, 86. 
0. 133, 134, 146, 206; Or. yiii. (De 
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dominion snch as tliat of the Lysandrian Hannosts and 
Dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local oligarchy «of their 
most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
govemment had been somewhat liberalised during the 
recent period of war — was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of 
B«tiini of *^eir fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, 
tba phiio- now found the season convenient for soliciting 
e:SXai*fn Spartan intervention to procure their return. 
tha Tftrions 'It was in this manner that a body of exiled po- 
virtiml litical leaders from Fhlius — ^whose great merit 
for the pur- it was that the city when under their govem- 
ivltiB^ ment had been zealous in service to Sparta, but 
oaie of had now become lukewarm or even disaffected 
Phiiui. jjj ^ijg hands of their opponents — obtained from 
the Ephors a message, polite in K)rm but authoritative in 
substance, addressed to the Fhliasians, requiring that the 
exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without j'ust cause, i 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeed- 
ing the peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly 
tion'of ' in ascending movement on land, efforts were 
^ith V rto *^®^ made to re-establish it at sea. Several of 
for ftieend- the Gyclades and other smaller islands were 
•«^«y ** again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere 
gaini ^^' however Athens became her competitor. Since 
^ d"°^t *^® peace, and the restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, 
togetifer &nd Skyros, combined with the refortified Pei- 
Bome rudi- rsdVLB and its Lonff Walls — Athenian commerce 
mtritima * &nd naval power had been reviving, though by 
con- glow and humble steps. Like the naval force 

e araoy. ^£ England compared with France, the warlike 
marine of Athens rested upon a considerable commercial 
marine, which latter hardly existed at all in Laconia. Sparta 
had no seamen except constrained Helots or paid for- 
eigners j> while the commerce of Peirssus both required 
and maintained a numerous population of this character. 
The harbour of Peirseus was convenient in respect of ac^ 
commodation, and well-stocked with artisans — while La- 
oonia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 

* Xen. Hellan. t. 9, 8-10. they will appear in a gabgequent 

The oonsegaenceg of thig forced page, 
return are not diffioalt to foresee; * Xen. Hellen. riL 1, 8-12. 
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harbours.^ Accordingly in this maritime competition, 
Athens, though but the shadow of her former self, started 
at an advantage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of 
the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled to com- 
pete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the iGgean. To these latter, who 
had no marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) 
required habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important 
to obtain both access to Peirseus and protection from the 
Athenian triremes against that swarm of pirates, who 
showed themselves after the peace of Antalkidas when 
there was no predominant maritime state: besides which, 
the market of Peiraeus was often supplied with foreign 
com from the Crimea, through the preference shown by 
the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo. 2 A moderate 
tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages than if paid to Sparta — with at least 
equal protection. Probably the influence of Athens over 
these islanders was farther aided by the fact, that she ad- 
ministered the festivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy 
temple at Delos. "We know by inscriptions remaining, 
that large sums were borrowed at interest from the temple 
treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively — Naxos, Andros, Tenos, 
Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council who dis- 
pensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) were 
Athenians, named annually at Athens. 3 Moreover these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the 
Delian festivals, and were thus brought within the range 
of a central Athenian influence, capable, under favourable 
circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered even 
politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to her- 
self a second maritime confederacy, which we shall pre- 

' Xen. Hellen. Iv. 8, 7. Athener, vol. ii. p. 2U, ed. 1; vol. 

3 Isokratfts, Orat. zvii. (Trapezit.) ii. p. 78 seq., ed. 2nd. 

8. 71. The list of cities and individu- 

* See the valnable inicription all who borrowed money from the 

called the Maimor Sandvicense, temple is giren in these accounts, 

which contains the accounts ren- together with the amount of in- 

dered by the annual Amphiktyons terest either paid by them, or re- 

at Delos, from 377—873 B.C. maining in arrear. 

Boeckh, Staatshauebaltung der 

VOL. IX. S 
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sently find to be of considerable moment, though never 
approaching the grandeur of her former empire: so that in 
the year 380 b.c., when Isokrates published ms Faneffyrical 
Discourse (seven years after the peace of AntaMdas), 
though her general power was still slender compared with 
the overruling might of Sparta, ^ yet her navy had already 
made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he 
strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious 
unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic bar- 
barians. > 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of 
ideag en- Antalkidas, Sparta became somewhat ashamed 
tertained of having Surrendered the Asiatic Greeks tc 
the's'arti^ ^^^^sia; and that King Agesipolis and other 
leaden, of leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a 
--^'— fresh Grecian expedition against Asia, in com- 

pliance with propositions from some disaffected 
subjects of AxtaxerxSs.' Upon some such pro- 
ject, currently discussed though never realised, 
Isokrates probably built his Panegyrical Oration, 
composed in a lofby strain of patriotic eloquence 
(380 B.C.), to stimulate both Sparta and Athens 
in the cause, and calling on both, as joint chiefs 

Si T&c iriXcic xaTv<Xa|ji()aivoU9tj Ao. 

.... Kalxot XP^ "^o^c 769C1 xal 
pLi^ 8t& tO^iiv iti^oi (ppovouvrac xoi- 
oOroic {pTOic intx«ipeiv, «oXu (jlSXXov 
^ To&c vt)9t«bTac SaafjioXoYttv, 
o&c 5Eiiv iffxiv iXictv, dptuvxac tou- 
Tooc (tiv 81 a anaviATTjTa x-^c fyi^ 
Sp-i] Y'<i>PY*^v dcvafnaCoiiLivouc, xouc 
8* ^icsipcJDxac 61' d<p9ov4av x^c X*"P*^ 
t9)v i&iv iiX(l9X7]v ai^x^c dpYOv icepio- 
pcbvxac, Ac., (s. 161). 

.... ^Qv ^|WK (Atheniang and 
Spartans) o66e(ilav notoufteOa icp6- 
votav, iXX& « e p I f&iv xu)v KuxXd* 
Sa>v viQou)v dpL<pt9Pt)xou(fctv, 
xoffa6xo« 6i x6 itX'^9o« xal xiiXixa^- 
xac x6 (ityeQoc 8uvd(A(ic oSxcoc tU^ 
xip Papf)&p<|> napaS(8d>«a|Wv. 

Compare Xenoph. Hellen. tI. 1, 
12— (XT] 8i« vrjffoSpia duoPXiitovtoc, 
Ac. 

• Diodor. xv. 9, 19. 



acting 
against the 
Persians 
for the 
rescue of 
the Asiatic 
Oreeks. — 
Panegyri- 
cal Dis- 
course of 
Isokratds. 



> This is the description which 
Isokrates himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat.) s. 61) of the state of 
the Grecian world when he 
published his Panegyrical Dis- 
course— Sxc AaxeSai(A6vioi (tiv ^px^v 
xu)v *EXXiQvu)v, t]|«*Ic Si xancivwc 
iicpdxxo|iLev, Ac. 

* The Panegyrical Discourse of 
Isokratds, the date of it being 
pretty exactly known, is of great 
value for enabling us to understand 
the period immediately succeeding 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the mul- 
tiplication of pirates, and the 
competition between Athens and 
Sparta about tribute txom the is- 
lands in the iEgean (s. 183). Tic 
f dp &v xoiai»xi]c xaxotoxdacoDc ini- 
OuiAi^osKv, iv Xi xaTtticovxioxal piiv 
rifi OdXaosav xax^xow^t icsXxadxal 
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of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great Pan- 
bellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may 
have entertained, their attention was taken off, about' 
382 B.C., by movements in a more remote region of the 
Grecian world, which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were mi- 
gaged in the siege of Syracuse), we have heard g^^^^ - 
nothing either of the kings of Macedonia, or of Maoedo- 
the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula of olfi^Jw* 
Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that —growth 
year, Athens still retained a portion of her ma- J^^*®®" 
ritime empire in those regions. The Platseans pSwe? 
were still in possession of okione (on the isthmus during the 
of Pallene) which she had assigned to them; onhJpSo- 
while the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded ponnesian 
by many hired Thracians, and even by Perdik- ''"' 
kas king of Macedonia, undertook a fruitless sieffe to re- 
conquer Amphipolis on the Strymon.i But the fatal 
disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from main- 
taining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire — perhaps earlier; though we 
do not know how. At the same time during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia 
greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athens — but still more from the 
abilities and energy of Archelaus, son and successor of 
Perdikkas. 

The course of succession amonff the Macedonian prin- 
ces seems not to havebeen settled, sothat disputes perdikkas 
and bloodshed took place at the death of several and Arohe- 
of them. Moreover there were distinct tribes inwcy and 
of Macedonians, who, though forming part, ability of 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the *^® latter. 
Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately subject 
to separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner. 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother 
Alketas of the crown, > who appears, (so far as we can 

■ Thncyd. yII. 9. . . . . '0< y* (Archelans son of 

* This is attested by Plato, Gor- Perdikkas) npu>Tov (tiv toOtov a^Tov 

gias, o. 26. p. 471 A. Tov S(9ic6t7)v xal Oeiov (Alketas) 

(jLCTanEix'j'djjLSvoc, U)c &ico§u>9u>v 

82 
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make out) to have had the better right to it; next he had 
also expelled his younger brother Fnilippus from his sub- 
ordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkes, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. » 
On the death of Perdikkas (about 413 b.c), his eldest or 
only legitimate son was a child of seven years old; but his 
natural son^ Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous 
ambition. The dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had 
now considerable chance of re-establishing himself on the 
throne: Archelaus, inviting him and his son under pretence 
that he would himself bring about their re-establishment, 
slew them both amidst the intoxication of a banquet. He 
next dispatched the boy, his legitimate brother, by suifo- 
cating him in a well; and through these crimes made 
himself king. His government however was so energetic 
and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. 
His troops, military equipments, and fortified places, were 
much increased in numbers; while he also cut straight 
roads of communication between the various portions of his 
territory — a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.s 
Besides such improved organization (which unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded 

T7)v ipx^"* T' HcpSixxac autov that he wag king in 4S2, and in 

dcpeiXeTO, &c. 414 b.o. Bat the fact of his ac- 

This statement of Plato, that quiring the crown hy the ezpul- 
Perdikkas expelled his brother sion of an elder brother, renders 
Alketas from the throne, appears it loss wonderful that the begin- 
not to be adverted to by the ning of his reign should be diffe- 
commentators. Perhaps it may rently stated by dififerent authors ; 
help to explain the chronological though these authors seem mostly 
embarrassments connected with the to conceire Perdikkas as the im- 
reign of Perdikkas, the years of mediate successor of Alexander, 
which are assigned by different without any notice of Alketas. 
authors, as 23, 28, 35, 40, 41. See * Thucyd. i. 67; ii. 97-100. 
Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iy. a The mother of Archelaus was 
p. 222— where he discusses the a female slave belonging to Al- 
chronology of the Macedonian ketas; it is for this reason that 
kings: also Krebs, Lection. Dio- Plato calls Alketas 8 eaxix t)v xai 
doreae, p. 159. QsTov of Archelaus (Plato, Gorgias, 

There are no means of deter- c. 26. p. 471 A.), 
minina when the reign of Perdik- > Thucyd. ii. 100. 68oi»c cuOel^c 

kas began— nor exactly, when it ixcfis, &o. 
endei. We know from Thucydidds 
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a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of tbe 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses, * and maintained corre- 
spondence with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He 
prevailed upon the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, 
as well as the epic poet Choerilus, to visit him in Mace- 
donia, where Euripides especially was treated with 
distinguished favour and munificence, ^ remaining there 
vmtil his death in 406 or 405 b.c. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation — and appears to have 
shown some favour to Plato. ^ He perished in the same 
year as Sokrates (399 b.c), by a violent death; two Thes- 
salian youths, Krateuas and Hellanokrates, together with 
a Macedonian named Dekamnichus, being his assassins 
during a hunting party. The two first were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who^ for having 
made an off'ensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, 
in order that he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted : but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnichus, who had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity 
of taking revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins 
of Archelaus.* 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aris- 
totle, and relating as well to the Macedonian 
king Archelaus as to the Athenian citizen and ©f Mace*, 
poet Euripides, illustrate the political contrast Jonia and 
between Macedonia and Athens. The govern- *^®'*"- 

* Arrian, i. 11 ; Diodor. zvii. 16. throne. Dlodorns (xir. S7) repre- 

* Plutarch, De Yitioso Pud ore, aents Krateuas as haying killed 
c. 7. p. 631 E. Archelaus unintentionally in a 

' Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 24 ; Se- hunting party, 

neca, de Beneficiis, ▼. 6; iBlian, Kal t^< 'Apx^Xdiou Z' i:iQJ9su>< 

V. H. xiv. 17. AsxdfAvi^oc '^tsjjkov iyivSTO, itopo^u- 

* See the statements, unfortuna- vu)v to-x; ttciflsfxdvouc icpwxo;* aiTiov 
tely very brief, of Aristotle (Politic. 8l t^; ipy^c, on a-ixov t^sStu/a 
V. 8, 10-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii. |jLa9TiYU>9ai Eupiiti8|j t<j> itoitjt^* 6 
c. 5. p. 141 D), while mentioning 8e £6pi7cl^y)c ii'iki-Kai'^t^ (lit6vT0<; ti 
the assassination of Archelaus by aOtoO el< SuawSsiav toO oxofxiToc 
his icoti$ixa, represents the motive (Arist. Pol. 1. c). 

of the latter differently from Aris- Dekamnichus is cited by Aris- 
tntle, as haying been an ambitious totle as one among the examples 
desire to possess himself of the ofpersonsactnally scourged; which 
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ment of the former is one wholly personal — dependent on 
the passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. 
The ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for 
acquiring the throne, and to his improved organization of 
the military force of the state afterwards; his admiration 
for the poets and philosophers of Athens makes him sym- 
pathise warmly with Euripides, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites,, 
minglinff licence with insult, end by drawing upon him 
personal enemies of a formidable character. L'Etai, c'est 
mot^stands marked in the whole series of proceedings*^ 
the personality of the monarch is the determining element.. 
Now at Athens, no such element exists. There is, on the 
one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency 
of an energetic chief to improve the military organization 
— as Athens found to her cost, when she was afterwards 
assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and 
in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the 
other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the 
march of public affairs, which is determined by the 
established law and by the pronounced sentiments of the 
body of citizens. However gross an insult might have 
been offered to Euripides at Athens, the Dikasts would 
never have sentenced that the offender should be handed 
over to him to be flogged. They would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong,, 
and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to require. 
Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might 
be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public con- 
ceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man's personality. To Euripides — who had throughout 
his whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and other 
comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in the 
crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is 
ascribed to Dekamnichus — the contrast must have been 
indeed striking, to have the offender made over to him^ 
and the whip placed at his disposal, by order of his new 
patron. And it is little to his honour, that he should have 

prores that Earipidfis ayftUed himself of the privilege accorded by 
Archelaug. 
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availed himself of the privilege, by causiog the ptmishment 
to be really administered; — a punishment which he could 
never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of his past 
life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

lurateuas did not survive the deed more than three 
or four days, after which Orestes son of Arche- g^^^ge^in 
laus, a child, was placed on the throne, under wSicedo-*'** 
the guardianship of Aeropus. The latter how- ^*" ^»°8» 
ever, after about four years, made away with Aeropus"* 
his ward, and reigned in his stead for two years. ^^'*J***®' 
He then died of sickness, and was succeeded by AMMsfna- 
his son Pausanias; who, after a reign of only **o'» **o- 
one year, was assassinated and succeeded by ^^*" ' 
Amyntas. i This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father 
of Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), 
though akin to the royal family, had been nothinff more 
than an attendant of Aeropus, 2 until he made himself king 
by putting to death Pausanias. ^ He reigned, though with 
interruptions, twenty-four years (393 — 369 B.C.); years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedonia, 
and of occasional exile for himself. The vigorous military 
organization introduced by Archelaus appears to have 
declined; while the frequent dethronements and assas- 
sinations of kin^s, beginning even with Perdikkas the 
father of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, 
unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally tended 
to separation, and could only be held together by a Arm 
hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to 
the north, north-east, and north-west, by An^yntas is 
warlike barbarian tribes, Thrakian and Illyrian, expelled 
whose invasions were not unfrequent and often SoiSa^y**" 
formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled the iiiy- 
position of the government, the lUyrians poured JJJJ J7^yer 
in upon Amyntas during the first year of his much of the 
reign: perhaps they may have been invited by "e CHyn-*** 
other princes of the interior,* and at all events thian con- 
their coming would operate as a signal for fe^eracy. 

» DiodoT. xiv. 84—89. oiXsOc* dvaipe9«U »in6 'AjjtovToy 66- 

^ iSlian, V. H. xii. 43 ; Dexippus X(|>, Sp^ac iviauto^* tfjv fie f)aoiX(la> 

ap. Syncell. p. 263; Justin, yii. 4. xatiaxcv 'AixuvTac, Ac. 

* Diodor. xiv. 89. 'ExeXeiTTiffS 8i * Bee in Thucyd. iv. 112— the re- 

xfii Ilauoavlac 6 tu>v Maxe86vu>v pa- lations of Arrhiheeus, prince of the 
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malcontents to declare themselves. Amyntas — having 
only acquired the sceptre a few months before by 
assassinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the 
people — was not only unable to repd them, but found 
himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire from 
Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he 
made over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring territory — ^Lower Macedonia or the coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Gulf.i As this cession is re- 
presented to have been made at the moment of his distress 
and expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made 
for some reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which 
Amyntas might well stand in need, at a moment of so much 
exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again 
of the Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the con- 
federacy which they gradually aggregated round 
their city as a centre. The confederacy seems 
to have taken its start from this cession of 
Amyntas — or rather, to speak more properly, 
from his abdication ; for the cession of what he 
could not keep was of comparatively little mo- 
ment, and we shall see that he tried to resume 
it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect 
of his flight was, to break up the government 
of Lower or maritime Macedonia, and to leave 
the cities therein situated defenceless against 
gent of the the lUyrians, or other invaders from the interior, 
confede-^ To these cities, the only chance of security, 
racy. was to throw themselves upon the Greek cities 

on the coast, and to organize in conjunction with the 
latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions 
against Athens when at the summit of her power) as well 

Yvooc hk T^v apxV» 'OXuvQioi? {jlev 
TT)^ ffUvEYYo? ytJDpav e8uipTQ<jaT0, Ac. 
Tti> 8iQpL(f> TU)v '0Xuv6ia>v StopTjooftevou 
iioXXt}^ t^5 6(i6poo ycbpa;, fiiot Tt)v 
dzoTvcoffiv xijc iooTOu fiuvaoTsioc, &c. 
The flight of Amyntas, after a 
year's reign, is confirmed by 
Dcxippus ap. Syncell. p. 2C3. 



B.C. 392. 
Chalki- 
dians of 
Olynthus— 
they take 
into their 
protection 
the Mace- 
donian 
cities on 
the coast, 
■when 
Amyntas 
runs away 
before the 
Illyrians. 
Commence- 



Macedonians called Lynkestae in 
the interior country, with the 
lllyrian inraders— b.o. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at 
a more recent period in war with 
a prince of the interior named 
Arrhibseus — perhaps the same per- 
son (Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 11). 

* Diodor. xiv. 92; xv. 10. 'A-o- 
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as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These 
Olynthians now put themselves forward — took into their 
alliance and under their protection the smaller towns of 
maritime Macedonia immediately near them — and soon 
extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region — including even Pella^.the most 
considerable city of the country, i As they began this en- 
terprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we 
may be sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, 
not without great danger if they failed. "We may also be* 
fiure that the cities themselves must have been willing, not 
to say eager, coadjutors ; just as the islanders and Asiatic 
Greeks clunff to Athens at the first formation of the con- 
federacy of Delos. The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian 
cities, much less Fella, by force and against the will of the 
inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by 
what steps the confederacy was got together. Equal ud 
we are not permitted to know. Our information ^y*®]^*^ p'*"" 
(unhappily very brief) comes from the Akan- which the . 
thian envoy Kleigen^s, speaking at Sparta about confede- 
ten years afterwards (b.c. 383), and describing ftamed*" 
in a few words the confederacy as it then stoocL ^o'J *^» 
But there is one circumstance which this wit- Accepted^' 
ness — himself hostile to Olynthus and coming ^'^^^^^^ 
to solicit Spartan aid against her — attests Mace-^ 
emphatically; the equal, generous, and brotherly donian and 
principles, upon which the Olynthians framed oe'donian* 
their scheme from the beginning. They did not cities. 

» Xenoph. Hellen. v, 2, 12— '0x1 

flSV fOtp TU)V STCl 6paXY)C (iCTlOTt] 

itiXic 'OXov9o«, cxt56v itovrec eni- 
oTaoQe. OuToi tu>v ic6Xcu>v icpoov]- 
YiyovTO laxiv &«, iff' ipT« xoic a6- 
xoic xp^ff^ai v6(toi<xai aufjiitoXixsusiv* 
eiccixa 6i xai x(I>v |iLStC6vu>v icpooi- 
XaPAv xivac. *Ex 6e xoutoo iiccxel- 
(>T)oav xal xac x-^c MaxeSovlac ic6Xcic 
eXcuQspouv dico 'Apiuvxou, xou f)aoi- 
X(u>C MaxsS6vu>v. 'Eicsi 6i slov^xou- 
ffav al t'C^dxixxai a&xu>v, ra^'J xol itti 
xd< ic6|^pu> xal (jLclCouc inopsuovxo* 
xol xctTsXlitofjisv f)(tsi« lyovxac T^^r^ 
ftXXac x« noXXdc, xal IliXXav, ri^tf, 



fxerloxi] xu>v ev MaxsSovlf n6Xeu)v. 
Kal 'AfAUvxav 8e al(jBavd|i.(8a diioxu>- 
poOvxd x( ix xu>v ic6Xcu>v, xat 090v 
oux exic(icxuDx6xa ^87] ix ndarjc Ma- 
xsSovlac' 

We know ftom Diodorug that 
Amyntaa fled the conntry in des- 
pair, and ceded a large proportion 
at least of Lower Macedonia to 
the Olynthians. Accordingly the 
struggle, between the latter and 
Amyntas (hero alluded to), mii^t 
hare taken place when he came 
back and tried to resume his do- 
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present themselves as an imperial city enrolling a bod^r 
of dependent allies, but invited each separate city ta 
adopt common laws and reciprocal citizenship with 
OlynthuB, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedoniui 
cities near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition 
as this, coming from the most powerful of their Grecian 
neighbours, cannot at all surprise us ; especially at a time 
when they were exposed to the Ulyrian invaders, and when 
Amyntas had fled the country. They had hitherto always 
'been subjects :* their cities had not (like the Greek cities) 
enjoyed each its own separate autonomy within its own 
walls : the offer, now made to them by the Olynthians, wa& 
one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection under 
the Macedonian kings, combined with a force adequate to 
protect them against Illyrian'and other invaders. !Perhaps 
also these various cities — Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra,^ 
Pella, A16rus, Pydna, &c. — may have contained, among 
the indigenous population, a certain proportion of domi- 
ciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of 
the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

"We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthua 
Th 01 - ^*® gladly welcomed by the Macedonian mari* 
thians ex- time cities. They were the first who fraternised 
confede**' *® Voluntary partners in the confederacy; which 
racy among the Olynthians, having established this basis,. 
ciSe*7n**^ proceeded to enlarge farther, by making the 
ChaikiSo like liberal propositions to the Greek cities in 
5?'i**'i'~ ^li^ir neighbourhood. Several of these latter 
berai pro- joined voluntarily; others were afraid to refuse ;. 
cedure— insomuch that the confederacy came to include 
oities^join a Considerable number of Greeks — especially 
S?n^T Potidsea, situated on the isthmus of Pallene,. 
theif own and commanding the road of communication 
but^^'rT^' between the cities within Pallene and the con- 
afraid of tinent. The Olynthians carried out with scru- 
open re- pulous sincerity their professed principles of 
S18 ance. ^qual and intimate partnership, avoiding all 
encroachment or offensive pre-eminence in favour of their 
own city. But in spite of this liberal procedure, they 

1 Xen. Hell en. ▼. 2, 12— xac t^< MaxsSoviac ic6Xctc tXcu6cpouv dico 
'AftuvTou, Ac: compare ▼. 2, 38 
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found among their Grecian neighbours obstructions which 
they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the G-recian cities had been accustomed to its own town- 
autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws 
and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind; all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter 
the Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its 
enlarged security, and its manifest advantages; and there 
were even some who, disdaining every prospective con- 
sideration, refused to change their condition at all except 
at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia^ the 
largest cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chal- 
kidic peninsula, and therefore the least unable ^^*'jj**'*i, 
to stand alone. To these the Olynthians did f^nia resist 
not make application, until they had already *^® propo- 
attracted within their confederacy a consider- oiynthus 
able number of other Grecian as well as Mace- m^^*®*®^- 
donian cities. They then invited Akanthus and solicit 
ApoUonia to- come in, upon the same terms of ^p"**JJ *°" 
equal union and fellow-citizenship. The pro- agaiMther. 
position being declined, they sent a second 
message intimating that, unless it were accepted within a 
certain time, they would enforce it by compulsory measures. 
So powerful already was the military force of the Olynthian 
confederacy, that Akanthus and ApoUonia, incompetent 
to resist without foreign aid, dispatched envoys to Sparta 
to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about b.c. 383, when 
the Spartans, having broken up the city of Speech of 
Mantineia into villages and coerced Phlius, were X'^^f ?P*® 
in the full swing of power over Peloponnesus — thian envoy 
and when they had also dissolved the Boeotian »* Sparta, 
federation, placing harmosts in Platsea and Thespiae as 
checks upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian 
Kleigenes, addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans 
and their allies, drew an alarming picture of the recent 
growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, invoking 
the interference of Sparta against that city. The Olynthian 
confederacy (he said) already comprised many cities, small 
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and great, Greek as well as Macedonian — Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day. i The territory, comprising 
a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous 
population. Wood for ship-building 2 was close at hand, 
while the numerous harbours of the confederate cities 
ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would 
be easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus 
augment the military force of Olynthus; even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangseus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. "All that I now tell you (such was the 
substance of his speech) is matter of public talk among 
the Olynthian people, who are full of hope and confidence. 
How can you Spartans, who are taking anxious pains to 
prevent the union of the Boeotian cities, 3 permit the 
aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys have already 
been sent thither from Athens and Thebes — and the Olyn- 
thians have decreed to send an embassy in return, for 
contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 
will derive a large, additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we 
persist, they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to 
retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city 

' Xen. Hellen. ▼. 2, 14. Leg. c. 75. p. 425) possessed 400 

The number of Olynthian troops horsemen, and a citizen population 

is giren in Xenophon as SOOhoplites of 6000 ; no more than this (he says) 

—a far greater number of peltasts at the time when the Lacedemonians 

—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that attacked them. The historical state- 

Akanthus and Apollonia joined ments of the great orator, for a 

the confederacy. It has been re- time which nearly coincides with 

marked by Mr. Mftford and others, his own birth, are to be received 

that these numbers, as they here with caution. 

stand, must be decidedly smaller * Compare Boeckh, Public Eco- 

than the reality. But we have no nomy of Athens, p. 64. a. 100, 

means of correction open to us. Eng. Tr. 

Mr. Mitford*s suggestion of 8000 > Xen. Hellen. ▼. 2, 16. 'Evvof^aaxe 

hoplites in place of 800 rests upon Se xal t6$s, icd); elxo;, 6|Aac t^C (&iv 

no authority. Boicotla; eici[i.sX7]9^vat, oicu>c fitj xa8' 

Demosthends states that Olynthus &y sTy], icoXu 6e (asI^ovoc dSpotCofxivtic 

by herself, and before she had 6uv(x|jieu>; d(xsX^oai, &c. 
brought all the Chalkidians into I translate here the substance of 

confederacy (o&icu> XaXxiS^ujv ndv- the speech, not the exact words, 
-cwv cU £v ouv(pxi3fxsvu>v — De Fals. 
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by ourselves. ^ But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we 
snail be under the necessity of joining them — as several 
other cities have already done, from not daring to refuse; 
cities, who would have sent envoys along with us, had they 
not been afraid of oifending the Olynthians. These cities, 
if you interfere forthwith, and with a powerful force, will 
now revolt from the new confederacy. But if you postpone 
your interference, and allow time for the confederacy to 
work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will come to 
be knit together in attached unity, by the co-burgership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of 
them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the 
confederacy — ^just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their 
own property, but also to plunder others. If, by your 
delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so 
much within your power to dissolve." 2 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in 
more than one respect. Coming from the lips ^^^^ 
of an enemy, it is the best of all testimonies to ttom 
the liberal and comprehensive spirit in which '^™/°^• 
the Olynthians were acting. They are accused * ' *• 
— not of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of de- 
grading those around them — but literally, of organizing 
a new partnership on principles too generous and too 
seductive; of gently superseding, instead of violently brea- 
king down, the barriers, between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens 
of each ; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, 

> Xenoph. Hellen. y. 2, U. *HtuU AvtIkoXov, xa^u iicoaTT^oovxar tl 

hi, u> av6pc« AaxK^aipiovioi, PouX6- (acvtoi ouYxXctaOi^ffovtai xaic 

IteOa i&ev Toi; icaTpioi« v6|iioic XP^^^^'^) '^* eicifafjilatc xal cYxxi^oeai 

xat auTOicoXiTat slvat* el (xevToi |jltj icap' aXXi^Xai^, a^ ctpTjtpioiiiivot 

Pot)9:qc6i TIC, aviyxi) xal iji^iv jtex' elal— xoi fvuDoovTat, oti jtexa 

txetvu>v flYvcadau xu>vxpaxouvxu>v iiceoOai xsp- 

* Xen. Hellen. t. 2, 18. Aet fe SaXcov ioxiv, luonep 'ApxaScc, 

|«,^v u|iLac xfltl 'ciSc ei8ivai, u)(, ^v oxav (xsQ' 6(jiu>v 7u>oi, xd x« a6xu>v 

tipiQxa{icv 8uva|jiiv (ts'xdcX'yjv ouoav, 9U>t^ouoi, xal xd dXXoxpia dpicdCouaiv 

o&i:u> 6u9icdXat(jx6c xic coxlv* al ydp — tou>c o&xeO' 0|aoIu>« e&Xux9 

&xouoatx(I>vic6Xeu>v x^C noXixsiac iaxau 
%Oivtt>vou9ai, aOxai, &v Xii6u>9iv 
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in which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all with- 
out exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in 
, seeuritv and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not 
only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front of his 
argument. ^Kake haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that 
the confederate may never taste it nor find out how good 
it is ; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego 
it.** By implication, he also admits — ^and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt — that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share alon^ 
with the rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian poli- 
tical instinct was nevertheless predominant — ^^We wiw to 
5 reserve our paternal laws, and to be a city by ourselves." 
!hus nakedly is the objection stated ; when the question 
was, not whether Akanthus should lose its freedom and 
become subject to an imperial city like Athens — ^but 
whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
laraer political aggregate, cemented by ever^ tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is 
curious to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious 
that this repugnance, though at the moment preponderant, 
was nevertheless essentially transitory, and would give place 
to attachment when the union became to be felt as a reality ; 
and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clen- 
ching the repu^nce, while it lasted. He appeals to her,not 
for any beneficial or Fan-hellenic objects, but in the inter- 
ests of her own dominion, which required that the Qrecian 
world should be as it were, pulverised into minute, self- 
acting, atoms, without cohesion — so that each city, or each 
villaffe, while protected against subjection to any other, 
should farther De prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any other ; being thus more completely helpless 
and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, 
but also from the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, 
that envoys reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. 
It seems that Amyntas, after having abandoned the king- 
dom and made his cession to the Olynthians, had obtain^ 
some aid from Thessalv and tried to reinstate himself by 
force. In this scheme he had failed, being defeated by the 
Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named Ar- 
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gBdus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, 
and possessing it for two years. ^ 

After hearing these petitioners/ the Lacedsemonians 
first declared their own readiness to comply 
with the prayer, and to put down Olynthus; dcJjJ'^anB 
next, they submitted the same point to the vote and their 
of the assembled allies. 2 Among these latter, Jldto^he* 
there was no ffenuine antipathy against the Akantbians 
Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed o^J^thus. 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, 
in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had 
been then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, 
dependent upon her support for authority over their 
fellow-citizens; moreover the recent events in Boeotia and 
at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimidation. 
Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most 
of the votes, declared for the war,* and a combined army 
of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent 
was assessed upon each confederate; combined with the 
proviso, now added for the first time, that each might 
furnish money instead of men, at the rate of three iBginssan 
oboli (half an ^ginsean drachma) for each hoplite. A 
cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished such, was 
reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on 
the same scale. All cities in default were made liable to 
a forfeit of one stater (four drachmae) per day, for every 
soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by Sparta. ^ 

• Diodor. xiy. 92; xv. 19. » Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 20. 'Ex toOtou 
BemoBthenfts speaks of Amyntas yAfXoi, icoXXol ftev ^o>t7f[6ptQOi arpa- 

as haying been expelled from his xiav icoteiv, {tdXiaxa 6s ol PouX6|ttvoi 
kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. Aaxe6ai|i,ovtoic ^''P^^^'^^^i ^' 
Aristokrat. o. 29. p. 657). If this * Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 21, 22. 
be historically correct, it must be Diodoras (xv. SI) mentions the 
referred to some subsequent war fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
in which he was engaged with the equiyalent to two peltasts, in re- 
Tbessalians; perhaps to the time ference to a Lacedeemonian muster- 
when Jason of Fherse acquired roll of a few years afterwards ; but 
dominion oyer Macedonia (Xenoph. it must haye been equally neoes- 
Hellen. yi. 1, 11). sary to fix the proportion on the 

* See aboye in this History, Oh. present occasion, 
xlviii. 
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Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for per- 
sonal service, is the same as I have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy 
of Delos under the presidency of Athens. ^ It was a 
system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike 
than those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable 
to the ambition of the leading state; and the tendency 
becomes here manifest, to sanction, by the formality of > 
public resolution, that increased Lacedaemonian ascendency 
which had already grown up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satis- 
Anxiety of faction with the vote just passed, intimated 
thSins^foT *^** *^® muster of these numerous contingents 
instant in- would occupy somo time, and again insisted on 
The*8par!^ ^^^ necessity of instant intervention, even with 
tan Euda- a Small force; before the Olynthians could find 
Mnf " *™^ ^^ S®* their plans actually in work or ap- 
against preciatel by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
oiynthuB Lacedaemonian force (they said), if dispatched 
with such forthwith, would not only keep those who had 
'o"« " refused to join Olynthus, steady to their refusal, 
got ready, but also induce others, who had joined 
He checks reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 

the career . , ,''•?:, j •■% . *=> y . - l* 

of the appointed Eudamidas at once, assigmng to him 

Olynthians. 2000 hoplites — Neodamodes (or enfranchised 
Helots), Perioeki, and Skiritae or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that 
they would not let him delay even to get together the 
^yhole of this moderate force. He was jput in march 
immediately, with such as were ready; while his brother 
Phoebidas was left behind to collect the remainder and 
follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians judged 
correctly. For Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 
rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the 
Olynthians in the field, yet induced Potideea to revolt from 
them, and was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthus 
and Apollonia, which resolutely stood aloof. 2 Amyntas 
brought a force to co-operate with him, 

* Sec Ch. xlv. of this History. 

* Xen. Hellea. v. 2, 24 ^ Diodor. xv; 21. 
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The delay in the march of Phoebidas was productive 
of consequences no less momentous than un- Phoebidas, 
expected. The direct line from Peloponnesus ^'udamidi 
to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory; remain* * 
a passage which theThe Dans,whatever might have Jo?/e^ *^ 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to fresh force, 
refuse, though they had contracted an alliance J^l,,^*"? 
with Olynthus, ^ and though proclamation was brother in 
made that no Theban citizens should join the Thrace. He 
Lacedsemonian force. Eudamidas, havingdepart- through the 
ed at a moment's notice, passed through Bosotia Theban ter- 
without a halt in his way to Thrace. But it was near^ *** 
known that his brother Phoebidas was presently Thebes, 
to follow; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso- 
Theban feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Conspiracy 
Phoebidas, that he should cooperate with them in j/^^/g^J^^ 
any party movement which they might find the phiio. 
opportunity of executing; 2 and wnen he halted i^aconjan 
with his detachment near the gymnasium a little xhebesl^ to 
way without the walls, they concerted matters i>et'ay the 
as well with him as among themselves. Leon- citldeMo 
tiades, Hypates, and Archias, were the chiefs ^hcebidas. 
of the party in Thebes favourable to Sparta; a party 
decidedly in minority, yet still powerful, and at this 
moment so strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of 
the Spartan name, that Leontiades himself was one of the 
polemarchs of the city. Of the anti-Spai^tan, or predominant 
sentiment in Thebes, — which included most of the wealthy 
and active citizens, those who came successively into 
office as hipparchs or geijerals of the cavalry 3 — the leaders 

' Xen. Hellen. y. 3, 27-84. behayloar of Agesilaus and of the 

^ This is the statement of Dio- Bphors after the fact, is like that 

dorus (XV. 20), and substantially of persons who had previously 



that of Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), 
who intimates that it was the gen- 
eral belief of the time. And it 
appears to me more probable than 
the representation of Xenophon— 
that the first idea arose when Phoe- 
bidas was under the walls of Thebes, 
and that the Spartan leader was 
persuaded by Leontiadds to act 
on his own responsibility. The 

VOL. IX. 



contemplated the possibility of it. 
But the original suggestion must 
have come from the Theban faction 
themselves. 

• Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, 
0. 5, p. 578 B.) states that most of 
these generals of cavalry (tu>v lic- 
icapXT)x6Tu>v vofxl(x(uc) were after- 
wards in exile with Pelopidas at 
Athens. 

T 
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were Ismenias and Androkleides. The former especially, 
the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival LeontiadSs. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof 
The o o ^^^^ Phosbidas, Leontiades assiduously courted 
8ing leaders him and gained his confidence. On the day of 
tiaiwa'^and *^® Thesmophoria, ^ a religious festival cele- 
brated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecra- 
ted to their exclusive use — Fhoebidas, affecting 
to have concluded his halt, put himself in march 
to proceed as if towards Thrace; seemingly 
rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going 
into it. The Senate was actually assembled in 
the portico of the agora, and the heat of a 
summer's noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phcsbidas, caused 
him to face about, and conducted the Lacedaemonians 
straight up to the Kadmeia; the gates of which as well 
as those of the town, were opened to his order as Polemarch. 



Ismenias— 
were both 
Pole- 
marchs. 
Leontiadfts 
contrives 
the plot 
and intro- 
duces 
FhoBbidas 
into the 
Kadmeia. 



We have little or no information 
respecting the goyemment of The- 
bes. It would seem to have been 
at this moment a liberalised oli- 
garchy. There was a senate, and 
two Polemarchs (perhaps the Pole- 
marchs may have been more than 
two in all, though the words of 
Xenophon ratherlead us to suppose 
only two)— and there seems also to 
have been a civil magistrate, chosen 
by lot (6 xuafjLiox6c fip^wv) and 
renewed annually, whose office 
was marked by his constantly 
having in his possession the sacred 
spear of state (t6 Itpov 86pu) and 
the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. 
Socr. c. 81. p. 597-B.— 0.). 

At this moment, it must be re- 
collected, there were no such 
officers as BoBotarchs; since the 
Lacedaemonians , enforcing the 
peace of Antalkidas, had put an 
end to the Boeotian federation. 



' The rhetor Aristeidds (Or. xix. 
Eleusin. p. 452 Cant. ; p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized 
during the Pythian festival. This 
festival would take place, July or 
August 382 B.C. ; near the beginning 
of the third year of the (99th) 
Olympiad. See above in this His- 
tory, Ch. liv. Respecting the year 
and month in which the Pythian 
festival was held, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among commen- 
tators. I agree with those who 
assign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the 
date of the march of Phoebidas 
would perfectly harmonise with 
this supposition. 

Xenophon mentions nothing 
about the Pythian festival as being 
in course of celebration when Phoe- 
bidas was encamped near Thebes; 
for it had no particular reference 
to Thebes. 
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There were not only no citizens in the si^reets, but none 
even in the Kadmeia ; no male person being permitted to 
be present at the feminine Thesmophoria; so that Phoebidas 
and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia without the 
smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance — the 
persons of all the assembled Theban women ; who served 
as hostages for the quiet submission, however reluctant, 
of the citizens in the town below. Leontiades handed to 
Fhoebidas the key of the gates, and then descended into 
the town, giving orders that no man should go up without 
his order. ^ 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the 
occupation of the acropolis by Fhoebidas. Before Leontiades 
any deliberation could be taken among the overawes 
senators, Leontiades came down to resume his *^^ arrest*' 
seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his ismenias : 
party, to whom he had previously given orders, f^d^the** 
stood close at hand. "Senators (said he), be not leading 
intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in Jg^^g^J^j' 
theKadmeia; for they assure us thattheyhaveno go™into 
hostile purpose against any one who does not 6**i«- 
court war against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empower- 
ed by law to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and 
capitally criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, 
as the great infiamer of war. Come forward, captains and 
soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
orders direct." Ismenias was accordingly seized and 
hurried off as a prisoner to the Kadmeia; while the 
senators, thunderstruck and overawed, offered no resistance. 
Such of them as were partisans of the arrested polemarch, 
and many even of the more neutral members, left the 
Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their lives. 
Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing 
a new polemarch in his place. 2 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias 
forms a worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramen^s 

> Xeu. HoUen. y. 2, 28, 29. ^ Xcn. Hellon. v. 2, SO, 81. 

T 2 
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by Kritias,* twenty-two years before, in the Senate of 
PhoBbidas Athens under the Thirty. Terror-striking in it- 
in the Kad- Belf,itwa8 probably accompanied by similar deeds 
Srro7and ^f force against others of the same party. The 
subiAission gudden explosion and complete success of the 
at Thebes, conspiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief 
himself, the most irresistible of all conspirators — the pres- 
ence of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant Sen- 
ate in the town — the seizure or flight of Ismenias and all 
his leading partisans — were more than sufficient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; whose first 
anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and daughters 
from the custody of the Lacedaemonians in the Kadmeia. 
Having such a price to oflfer, Leontiad^s would extort sub- 
mission the more easily, and would probably procure a 
vote of the people ratifying the new rSgime, the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the 
fact that "order reigned" at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the 
Mixed feel- revolution at Thebes had been received at 
ings at Sparta with the greatest surprise, as well as 
great^- ^^^^ & mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction, 
portance of Everywhere throughout Greece, probably, it 
UoV?r*"'" excited a greater sensation than any event since 
Spartan the battle of -ZEgospotami. Tried by the re- 
intereits. cognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pre- 
tence. It was even worse than the surprise of Plateea by 
the Thebans before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted 
of the partial excuse that war was at any rate impending; 
whereas in this case, the Thebans had neither done nor 
threatened anything to violate the peace of Antalkidas. 
It stood condemned by the indignant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon^ himself. But it was at the same time an im- 
mense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success; and Phoebidas might 
well claim to have struck for Sparta the most important 
blow since j^gospotami, relieving her from one of her two 
really formidable enemies. 3 

1 Zen. Hellen. ii. 8. Bee abore * Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 1. 
In this History, Gh. Ixv. * It is curious that Xenophon, 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he 
became the object of wrath and condemnation, j^.^ loaaure 
both with the Ephors and the citizens generally, at 'iparta'^ 
Every one was glad to throw upon him the ™°'/ ?"■ 

,.•'«,, ° J. J X J i* tended than 

odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him real, 
as having acted without orders. Even the p?**??^ 
Ephors, who had secretly authorized him before- Ag^iiauV 
hand to cooperate generally with the faction at defends 
Thebes, having doubtless never given any *™* 
6pecific instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Ages- 
ilaus alone stood forward in his defence, contendine that 
the only question was, whether his proceeding at Thebes 
had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the former, 
he merited punishment; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous 
orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. 
For every man at Sparta felt how advantageous j^go^tiade 
the act was in itself; and felt it still more, when at Sparta- 
Leontiades reached the city, humble in solici- **JJt^JJ°i^^* 
tation as well as profuse in promise. In his tion"and 
speech addressed to the assembled Ephors and MjuranoeB 
Senate, he first reminded them how hostile Ephon de- 
Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Is- f j^e that 
menias and the party just put down — and how retaiiTthe 
constantly they had been in jealous alarm, lest Kadmeia, 
Thebes should reconstitute by force the Boeotian game* time 
federation. "Now (added he) your fears may be J.^® ^i»®- 
at an end: only take as ffood care to uphold our 
government, as we shall take to obey your orders. For 
the future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a 
short dispatch, to get every service which you require." i 

Kadmeis— or (in the pious creed 
of Xenophon) by the displeasure 
of the gods, which such iniquity 
drew down upon her (v. 4, 1). In 
this way, therefore, it is made 
out that PhoBbldas had not acted 
with true wisdom, and that he had 
done his country more harm than 
good; a criticism which we may 
be sure that no man advanced, at 
the time of the capture itself, or 
during the three years after it. 
• Xen. Helleu. v. 2, 34. 



treating Phcsbidas as a man more 
warm-hearted than wise, speaks of 
him as if he had rendered no real 
aervice to Sparta by the capture 
of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 28). Tlie 
explanation of this is, that Xeno- 
phon wrote his history at a later 
period, after the defeat at Leuktra 
and the downfall of Sparta; which 
downfall was brought about by 
the reaction against her oyerween- 
iug and oppressive dominion, 
espeoiftUy after the capture of the 
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It was resolved by the Lacedsemonians, at the instance of 
Agesilausy to retain their g^arrison now in the Eladmeia, to 
uphold Leontiades with his colleagues in the government 
of Thebes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they 
at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
G-reece, passed a vote of censure on Fhoebidas, dismissed 
him from his command, and even condemned him to a fine* 
The fine, however, most probably was never exacted; for 
we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias afterwards that 
the displeasure against Phcebidas, if at first genuine, was- 
certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time 
Th L - condemn Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia — 
dsemonianB has been noted as a gross contradiction. Never- 
cause^ia- theless WO Ought not to forget, that had they 
be tried evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontia- 
and put to ^^g at Thebes, which had compromised itself 
inU^ity Of for Sparta as weU as for its own aggrandize- 
this pro- ment, would have been irretrievably sacrificed, 
cee ing. ,^^^ J. j^^ excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged 
in respect to their treatment of Ismenias; whom they put 
upon his trial at Thebes, before a court consisting of three 
Lacedaemonian commissioners, and one &om each allied 
city. He was accused, probably by Leontiades and his 
other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 
spiracy with the Persian king to the detriment of Greece i 
— of having partaken in the Persian funds brought into 
Greece by Timokrates the Rhodian — and of being the 
real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 
395 B.C. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an un- 
availing defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this 
doom been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists 

Kal 0|tcT< yt (says Leontiadfts to tans generally against Phoebidas 

the Lacedemonian Ephors) T6tt <xaX.citu>< {^^ovTac T<p OoifilSa), bnt 

(iiv del icp09elxtTt t6v vouv, icoxt not the fine, which is certified by 

dxo6oc99e piaCoftivouc auTouc x-^v Diodorns (zv. 20), by Plutarch 

Boiu>Tlav O9' a^ToTc cTvaf vuv 8', (Pelopidas, c. 6, and De Genio 

iittl xdSt itiicpaxxat, ou8ev 0|Adc 8ti Socratis, p. 676 A), and Cornelius 

8Y)|)alouc 9of)cTo9ati* dXX' dpxiatt Nepos (Pelopid. c. 1). 
6i«.iv piixpd axuxdXY), looxe ineiStv * Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 86 ; Plutarch, 

ndvxa icpdrxcaOat, oou)v &v 8«T)o8t— De Genio Socratis, p. 676 A. Plu- 

idv) tuofcep v]|A&i< u(jiu)v, o5xu> xal tarch in another place (Pelopid. 

6|Utc ^|AU)Vt iictpi^Xrjodc. c. 6) represents Tsmenias as having 

Xenophon mentions the dia- been conveyed to Sparta and tried 

vleasure of the Ephors and the Spar- there. 
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as a consequence of their intestine victory, it would have 
been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to 
call for any special remark. But there is something pe- 
culiarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity 
and Pan-hellenic pretence, which the Lacetemonians here 
committed. They could have no possible right to try Is- 
menias as a criminal at all; still less to try him as a crim- 
inal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian king 
— when they haa themselves, only five years before, acted 
not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another — and 
for the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The 
real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge 
themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 395 b.c. But 
the mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, 
and the impudence of punishing in him as treason that 
same foreign alliance with which they had ostentatiously 
identified themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were thus established as 
rulers in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison vigorous 
in the Kadmeia to sustain them and execute action of 
their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was Jang^'^*'' 
enrolled as a member of the Lacedaemonian con- against 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute Te?eutialTs 
her Olynthian expedition with redoubled vigour, sent there 
Eudamidas and Amy ntas, though they repressed Yotce^ \n.^^ 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had eluding a 
not been strong enough to put it down; so that ®Sfe*ThV- 
a larger force was necessary, and the aggregate ban con. 
often thousand men, which had been previously De^^Mco- 
decreed, was put into instant requisition, to be operates 
commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. "^^^^ ^*"- 
The new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon 
on his march at the head of this large army, which com- 
prised many Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished 
by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. 
He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging 
upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the 
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Olynthians — and also to Derdas, prince of the district of 
Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation 
against that insolent city, which would speedily extend her 
dominion (he contended) from the maritime region to the 
interior, unless «he were put down.* 

Though the Lacedaemonians were masters everywhere 
B.C. 889. A^^ ^^ their hands free — though Teleutias was 
Strenuous a Competent officer with powerful forces — and 
'f*th ****** though Derdas joined with 400 excellent Mace- 
oiynthians douian horse — yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
—excel- found no easy enterprise. 2 The Olynthian cav- 
their ^ airy, in particular, was numerous and efficient, 
cayairy. Unable as they were to make head against Te- 
leutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in 
a desultory engagement which took place near the city 
gates they defeated the Lacedaemonian and Theban cavalry, 
threw even the infantry into confusion, and were on the 
point of gaining a complete victory, had not Derdas with 
his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion which 
forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to rav- 
age the Olynthian teiritory during the summer, for which 
however the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him. 3 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained va- 
B.o. 881. rious partial defeats, especially one near Apol- 
Teieutias lonia from Derdas. They were more and more 
first ^uo- confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
cessfui and became confident and began to despise them, 
becom* Under these dispositions on his part, a body of 
overcon- Olynthian cavalry showed themselves one mom- 
Bus^ains a ^°^' passcd the river near their city, and ad- 
terribie de- vanced in calm array towards the Lacedaemonian 
the^oi^n- camp. Indignant at such an appearance of 
tbians^**" daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the 
waiuof* peltasts to disperse them; upon which the 
thei/city. Olynthians slowly retreated, while the peltasts 

^ Xen. Hellen. y. 2. 38. leading as to tbe tenor and result 

* Demostbends (De Fals. Leg. c. of the war. If we had no other 

76, p. 426) speaks with proper com- information than his, we should 

mendation of the brave resistance be led to imagine that the Olyn- 

made by the Olynthians against thians had been victorious, and 

the great force of Sparta. But his the Lacedeemonians baffled, 
expressions are altogether mis- ' Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 40—48. 
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rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians 
see that half the peltasts had crossed it than they sud- 
denly turned, charged them vigorously, and put them to 
flight with the loss of their commander Tlemonidas and a 
hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, who 
completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around 
him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and 
horsemen, to advance also. But the Olynthians, again re- 
treating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers, ascending 
the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed close 
up to the walls. 1 Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably 
from more than one gate at once, and charged them first 
with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lace- 
daemonians and tneir allies, disturbed and distressed by 
the first, were unable to stand against the compact charge 
of the last; Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight 
of all around. The whole besieging force dispersed and 
fled in different directions — to Acanthus, to Spartolus, to 
Fotidaea, to ApoUonia. So vigorous and effective was the 
pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of the fugitives 
was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined ;2 for 
probably many of the allies who escaped became discour- 
aged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might 
have deterred the Lacedaemonians from farther j^^ gg^ 
proceedings, and saved Olynthus. But now, Agesipoiis 
they were so completely masters everywhere iB sent to 
else, that they thought only of repairing the 2lm*s^p?rta 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstra- with a rein- 
tion. Their kin^ Agesipolis was placed at the nrdielT'^** 
head of an expedition on the largest scale; and of a 
his name called forth eager cooperation, both in '®'^®'* 
men and money, from the allies. He marched with thirty 

< Thncyd. 1. 6&— with the Soho- Sti icep S^tXoc ^v toOxou toO oxpa- 

liast. Te6(xaTo;. 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. 8, 4—6. icot^a- Diodorus (zv. 21) states the loss 

itXi^detc ansxxeivav dvOpwicou^ xai at 1200 men. 
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Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia; be- 
sides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Periceki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and 
from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan 
citizens to go through the arduous Lykurgean training. ^ 
Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated to greater 
exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in his march through 
Macedonia, to present himself before Olynthus with an 
overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens within their 
walls. He then completed the ravage of their territory, 
which had been begun by Teleutias ; and even took Tordne 
by storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather 
presently brought upon him a fever, wliich proved fatal in 
a week's time; although he had caused himself to be car- 
ried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, near 
the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was im- 
mersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities. 2 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the com- 
mand, prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and 
the Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well 
as from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits 
as to be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged 
to break up their own federation, and to enrol them- 
selves as sworn members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 3, 9. IIoXXol and thus lost their qualification 

8i auT<i> xal tu>v icepiotx<i>v iStXovTal and their training; but rich citisens 

xaXol xdyaOol fjxoXouOouv, xal ^ivoi sometimes paid their quota for 

Tu>v Tpocpl|iLU)v xaXou|x8vu>v, xal v60oi them, and enabled them by such 

Tubv SnapTtarubv, ftdXa t6ei8cic t« aid to continue their training as 

xal Td)v tv T^ icoXtt xaXubv o6x ^Jvxpo^poi, xpocpifioi, p.6Qax«Cj Ac, 

aicctpoi. as companions of their own sons. 

The phrase— ^ivoi tu>v Tpo^lpituv The two sons of Xenophon were 

—is illustrated by a passage from educated at Sparta (Diog. LaSrt. 

Phylarchus in Athenseus, vi. p. ii. 64), and would thus be ^ivoi 

271 (referred to by Bcbneider in xu)-; xpo<pi|jLa>v xaXou{tiv<i>v. If either 

his note here). I have already of them was now old enough, he 

stated that the political franchise might probably have been one 

of a Spartan citizen depended among the volunteers to accom- 

upon his being able to furnish pany Agesipolis. 

constantly his quota to the public > Xen. Hellen. y. 8, 18; Pausau. 

mess-table. Many of the poor iM. 6, 9. 
families became unable to do this, 
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with its obligations of service to Sparta, i The Olyii- 
thian union being dissolved, the component 
Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies ^ °' ^'^* 
of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- succeedg^" 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring Agesipoiia 
Grecian protector, and passed again under the mander— 
dominion of Amyntas. J^e reduces 

Both the dissolution of this growing confed- ^ubmisSiVi? 
eracy, and the reconstitution of maritime Hace- —extinc- 
donia, were signal misfortunes to the Grecian o?ynthiin° 
world. Never were the arms of Sparta more federation. 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. 2id^the ' 
That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be other cities 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border "nld 'as 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic aiues of 
tribes — was an incident of signal benefit to the ^p*^** 
Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a bul- 
wark to Greece against the neighbouring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its ^feVd^iV 
conquests, if it made any, would have been by Sparta 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress ty^hus*"^ 
her Grecian neighbours — that the principles crushing 
of her confederacy were of the most equal, oiy»*Ji^«- 
generous, and seducing character — that she employed 
no greater compulsion than was requisite to surmount 
an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy — and that 
the very towns who obeyed this instinct would have 
become sensible themselves, in a very short time, of 
the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one — these are facts certified by the urgency of the 
reluctant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave 
no interval for the confederacy to make its working felt. 
Nothing but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed 
this liberal and beneficent promise ; nothing but the acci- 
dent, that during the three years from 382 to 379 B.C., she 
was at the maximum of her power and Had her hands quite 
free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a 
few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous 
a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus — as we shall find illustrated 

1 Xen. Hellen. y. 8, 26; Diodor. xv. 22, 23. 
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by the fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined 
interfering in ThesBaly to protect the Thessalian cities 
against Jason of Pherae. Had the Olynthian confederacy 
been left to its natural working, it might well have united 
all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, so 
as to keep thei sea-coast in possession of a confederacy of 
free and self-determining communities, confining the Mace- 
donian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in her 
extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, to 
defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary 
change — from fractional autonomy and isolated action into 
integral and equal autonomy with collective action — which 
Olynthus was labouring to bring about. She gave the 
victory to Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis 
upon which his son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not 
only Olynthus, but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major 
part of the Grecian world, to one common level of sub- 
jection. Many of those Akanthians, who spumed the boon 
of equal partnership and free communion with Greeks and 
neighbours, lived to discover how impotent were their own 
separate walls as a bulwark against Macedonian neighbours; 
and to see themselves confounded in that common servitude 
which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed upon 
them. By the peace of Antalkicjas, Sparta had surrendered 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushing the Olynthian 
confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks 
to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the 
B.C. 880. Lacedaemonians were carrying on, under Agesi- 
t^*n'of **" ^^^^f another intervention within Pelopoimesus, 
Sparta against the city of Phlius. It has already been 

gow^ment mentioned that certain exiles of this city had 
of Phlius. recently been recalled, at the express command 
PhUasian ^^ Sparta. The ruling party in Phlius had at 
govern- the Same time passed a vote to restore the con- 
!^?ouredby ^^cated property of these exiles; reimbursing 
Agesipoiis, out of the public treasury, to those who had 
by'Ages-*^ purchased it, the price which they had paid — 
iiauB. ' and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
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decision. ^ The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, 
to prefer complaint that they could obtain no just 
restitution of their property; that the tribunals of the 
city were in the hands of their opponents, many of them 
directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial 
authority; and that there were even in the city itself 
many who thought them wronged. Such allegations were 
probably more or less founded in truth. At the same 
time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independence 
of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 
passed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The 
latter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for 
strengthening their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther 
proof of anti-Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed 
injustice, in the x^hliasian rulers. 2 Their cause was warmly 
espoused by Agesilaus, who had personal relations of 
hospitality with some of the exiles; while it appears that 
his colleague king Agesipolis was on good terms with the 
ruling party at Phlius—nad received from them zealous 
aid, both in men and money, for his Olynthian expedition 
— and had publicly thanked them for their devotion to 
Sparta. 3 The Phliasian government, emboldened by the 
proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their 
fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and 
that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant 
to that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two 
Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of 
5000 citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles — he 
not only seconded the proclamation of war against 
Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of the 
army.* 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices 
favourable, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity 
towards Phlius; dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who 

* Xen. Hellen. r. 2, 10, a6x<j> XP^V-^"^^ *« "^^ axpoiTiAv I80- 

^ Xen. Hellen. y. 8, 10, 11. aav, <fcc. 

> Xen. Hellen. ▼. S, 10. f] ^Xia- * Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 12, 18; Plu- 

alcDv it6Xi;, inatveSeTaa piiv 6tc6 tou taroh, Agesil. 0. 24; Diodor. xy. 

'Alf>)aifc6Xi8oc, Sxt icoXXa xal xaj^du)? 20. 
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met him on the road and bribed or entreated him to desist, 
with the harsh reply that the government had already 
AgeBiiaus deceived Sparta once, and that he would be 
marches an Satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 
aga^Bt ^^ *^® acropolis. This being refused, he marched 
phiiu8-re- to the city, and blocked it up by a wall of 
fowrby^ circumvallation. The besieged defended them- 
blockade, selves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
resistance**^ Under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a 
The Lace- Select troop of 300, maintained constant guard 
occu*'°*the ** every point, and even annoyed the besiegers 
acropolis, by frequent sallies. By public decree, every 
Couicfi of ^^^^2®° ^*s P'^* upon half-allowance of bread, 
One** * 80 that the siege was prolonged to double the 
Hundred as time which Agesilaus, from the information of 
governors. ^^^^ exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, 
to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to 
encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, 
after about a year's blockade, i the provisions within were 
exhausted, so that the besieged were forced to entreat per- 
mission from Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and 
beg for terms. Agesilaus granted their request. But 
being at the same time indignant that they submitted to 
Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the Ephors that 
the terms might be referred to his dictation. Meanwhile 
he redoubled his watch over the city ; in spite of which, 
Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, con- 
trived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named 
a Council of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from 
those within the city) vested with absolute powers of life 
and death over all the citizens, and authorized to frame a 
constitution for the future government of the city. Until 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 25. but the preliminary treatment and 

Ka'i Toc fxev iccpl OXiouvxa outu>c complaints of the Phliasian exiles. 

au iicetcTiXea-o ev ixTU> (xTjtjl xal One year therefore will be as much 

iviauTCf. as we can allow for the blockade 

This general expression ''the —perhaps more than we ought to 

matters relative to Phlius," com- allow. 

priiies not merely the blockade, 
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this should be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, 
with assured pay for six months, i 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians 
miffht have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent 
Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus, 2 
conducted themselves, we do not know. But the pre- 
sumptions are all unfavourable, seeing that their situation 
as well as their power was analogous to that of the Thirty 
at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of 
Phlius to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place b.o. 379. 
nearly at the same time. 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 8, 17—26. (ptXexatpsla or partisan-attaohment 

* The panegyrist of Agesilaus of his hero (Xenoph. Agesil. ii« 
finds little to commend in these 21). 

Phliasian proceedings^ except the 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTPIUS BY THE 
LACEDEMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT 
SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 B.C. 

At the beginning of 379 b.c, the empire of the Lacedae- 
B.O. 879. monians on land had reached a pitch never 
Great as- before paralleled. On the sea, their fleet was 
SpMta Ml*' ^^* moderately powerful, and they seem to have 
land in held divided empire with Athens over the 
879 B.C. smaller islands; while the larger islands (so far 
as we can make out) were independent of both. But the 
whole of inland Greece, both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities — was now enrolled in the con- 
federacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, 
by a Spartan sarrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, 
appeared to place her empire beyond all chance of success- 
ful attack; while the victorious close of the war against 
Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating sense of her 
far-reaching power. BLer allies too — governed as they were 
in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta — were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object 
s arta ^^ *^® Same mingled fear and hatred (the first 

now feared preponderant) as had been felt towards imperial 
d' *^ot*^f** Athens fifty years before, when she was desig-* 
Greece- nated as the "despot city." 1 And this sentiment 
f "e*a?' ^*® farther aggravated by the recent peace of 
with' the Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Sparta; 
kfn***and ^^^^^ ^^^ ^*^ ^^^ procured, a'nd afterwards 
wi^h'Di"- carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
nysius of graceful enough as being dictated by the king 
yracaso. of Persia, enforced in his name, and surrendering 

* Thucyd. i 124- woXiv xopavvov. 
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to him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yet more 
disgraceful when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better 
than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised 
to every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged canons 
of right dealing between city and city — the most flagrant 
was, her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at 
Thebes. Her subversion (in alliance with, and partly for 
the benefit of, Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free 
Olynthian confederacy was hardly less offensive to every 
Greek of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of 
Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius on a third — as betraying the independence 
of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out 
incontestably as the head of Greece. No man strong com- 
dared to call in question her headship, or to jS^^J^et' 
provoke resistance against it. The tone of pa- Lysias. ex- 
.triotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment fJ® qj *\ 
is manifested in two eminent residents at Athens festiyai^of ° 
— Lysias and Isokrates. ' Of these two rhetors, ss* b.o. 
the former composed an oration which he publicly read at 
Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, 
B.C. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In this 
oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, pre- 
served by Dionysius of HalikarnassusJ, Lysias raises the 
cry of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian kins, 
partly from the despot Dionysius of Syracuse, i He calls 

■ Lysias, Frag. Orat. xzzili. ^ p.4v dpx^ tu>v xpatoOvxtDv t^c 

(Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. GaXdaavjc, t«I)v 8i xf^V-^"^^^ ?«<»*" 

Hal. Judic. de Lysift, p. 620-626, Xeuctaftlac* t& 8i xcuv *£ XXV^vcuv 

Beisk. od>fjioiTa,Tu>v8aicav6ta6oii 8ova- 

*Opu)v o5t(o« alffXP<»>« 8ia- |«.ivu>v* vatic 8i icoXXA? oOto^ xI- 

«Ki|i.ivi)v rjjv *£XXdi8a, xa\ icoXX& piiv XTV)Tati, icoXXdtc 8' 6 rOpavvoc t^< 

air^C Svta 6ie6 rqi PapPdiptp, icoXX&c 2ixtXla« 

8i ic6Xeic 6it6 rupivvcuv dvagxdiTouc 'Qaxs A^tov— touc icpoTi- 

Ytysvilftivac. vouc fti|t8i96at, ol tou< ftiv papfidcpouc 

*Optt)(Atv 74p To6« xiv86- 4«olT)ffav,T^«4XXoTpla«4ici9o(AoovT««, 

vouc xal ftsY^Xouc xal fcavTax^Osv x^c otpsxipsc a6xu>v iaTsp^oOat* xouc 

itspieaxTjxdtac. 'EiclaxaaOt fig, 8xi 83 xupdwouc t^sXdffotvTZC) xoivtjv 
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upon all Greeks to lay aside hostility and jealousies one 
with the other, and to unite in making head against these 
two really formidable enemies, as their ancestors had pre- 
viously done, with equal zeal forputting down despots and 
for repelling the foreigner. Ke notes the number of 
Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose 
great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite number 
of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior to 
anything which the Greeks could muster; wnile the 
strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Becognising the Lacedasmonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to 
another. They ouffht to look upon the misfortunes of 
those cities which had been destroyed, both by the Per- 
sians and by Dionysius, as cominff home to themselves; not 
to wait patiently, until the two nostile powers had united 
their forces to attack the centre of Greece, which yet 
remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies — Artaxerx^s and Diony- 
Demonstra- sius — whom livsias thus denouucos, the latter 
the^6^*a^'* had sent to this very Olympic festival a splen- 
cuBan^'*' did The6ry, or legation to offer solemn sacrifice 
despot in hig name; together with several chariots to 

at^that""' contend in the race, and - some excellent rhap- 
festivaL Bodes to recite poems composed by himself. 



Iitaoi T^jv iXeu9eplav xatiaxTjaav. 
6zu(i,oiC(i> H Aaxe6ai|i.ovlou« icdvxwv 
ItaXioxa, Tivi note yvu>(i.iQ xP^F^^voi) 
xatiO|iivi)v Tf|v *EXX48a icepio- 
pu>9iV} f)YC|Aive< 6vTCc ttuv *£XXi^- 

06 Tolvov 6 iicitbv xatp6c 

TOO itapAvToc peXxicDv* 06 Y*P *XXo- 
Tplac 8ei t4« T(I>v dicoX(i)X6TU>v aupL- 
copd< vofilCeiv, dXX' olx8(a«* 068' 
avapKtvai, iu>c &v ire' a&To6< fjfJiac 
al 6uvdi{Ji8i« dfi^oxipcov (of Arta> 
xerxfis and Dionysius) iXOwaiv, dXX' 
lu>< Ixi i^eaxi, T^v to6tu>v SPpiv 
xu>Xuaai. 

Ephorns appears to have affirmed 
that there was a plan concerted be- 
tween the Persian king and Dio- 
nysius, for attacking Greece in 



concert and dividing it between 
them (see Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. 
Didot). The assertion is made by the 
rhetor Aristeidds, and the allusion 
to Ephorus is here preserved by the 
Scholiast on Aristeidds (who how- 
ever is mistaken, in referring it to 
Dionysius the younger), Aristeidds 
ascribes the frustration of thii 
attack to the valour of two Atiie- 
nian generals, Iphikratds andTimo- 
theus ; the former of whom captured 
the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the Lacedaemonian 
fleet at Leukas. But these eventi 
happened in 378-S72 b.o., when the 
power of Dionysius was not so 
formidable or aggressive as it had 
been between 387-382 B.C. ; moreover 
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The Syracusan legation, headed by ThearidSs, brother of 
DionysiuB, were clothed with rich vestments and lodged in 
a tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold 
and purple; such probably as had not been seen since the 
ostentatious display made by Alkibiad^s ^ in the ninetieth 
Olympiad (b.o. 420). While instigating the spectators pres- 
ent to exert themselves as Greeks for the liberation of 
their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted 
them to begin forthwith their hostile demonstration against 
the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 
which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spec- 
tacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon. 2 Some persons assailed the tent^ but were probably 
restrained by the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 



the ships of Dionysius taken by 
Iphikratds were only ten in number, 
« small squadron. Aristeidfis ap- 
pears to me to have misoonceiyed 
the date to which the assertion of 
Ephorus really referred. 

' SeePsendo-Andokidds oont.Al- 
kibiad. s. 80 ; and Ch. ly. of this 
History. 

• Dionys. Hal. Judio. de Lysift, 
p. 619 ; Diodor. xiy. 109. &9xz Tiva? 
ToXfxijjoi 5iapitdiC«iv Ta« axi)v4«. 

Dionysius does not specify the 
date of this oration of Lysias ; but 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 08 
— B.C. 388— the year before the peace 
of Antalkidas. On this point I 
yentnre to depart from him, and 
assign it to Olympiad 09, or 884 
B.C., three years after the peace; 
the rather as his Olympic chrono- 
logy appears not clear, as may be 
seen by comparing xy. 7 with xiy. 
109. 

1. The year 388 b.o. was a year 
of war, in which Sparta with her 
allies on one side— and Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on the 
other— were carrying on strenuous 
hostilities. The war would hinder 
the four last-mentioned states from 
sending any public, legation to 
sacrifice at the .Olympic festlyal. 



Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could 
hardly haye gone there at all ; but 
he certainly could not haye gone 
there to make a public and bold 
oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Lysias implies 
that the speech was deliyered after 
the cession of the Asiatic Greeks 
to Persia— 6pu)v itoXX4 (i^ev aOx^c 
CEXXdSoc) SvTa 6ic6 T<p ^apfiaptp, Ac. 
This is quite pertinent after the 
peace of Antalkidas; but not at 
all admissible before that peace. 
The same may be said about the 
phrase— o& j&p ^XXoxplotc Set tac 
TU)v dnoXu>X6TU>v oopt'fopac vojxlCstv, 
dXX' olxelac ; which must be referred 
to the recent subjection of the 
Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of 
the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

3. In 888 B.C.— when Athens and 
so large a portion of the greater 
cities of Greece were at war with 
Sparta and therefore contesting 
her headship— Lysias would hardly 
haye publicly talked of the Spar- 
tans as fiyep^dvec tu>v *£XXiQvtov, odx 
&8lxu>Cy xal fiid T-^v {(xfuxov dpexViM 
xa\ 6ti TT)v «p6c t6v icdXepiov 4iti- 
9X1^(1,717. This remark is made also 
by Bieyers (Geschich. Griech. bis 
zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 138). 

U2 
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Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech 
of Lysias, helps us to tinderstand the apprehensions and 
sympathies which agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c. 384, 
This was the first Olympic festival after the peace of An- 
talkidas ; a festival membrabloi not only because it again 
brought thither Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, and 
Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
war from coming either in b.o. 388 or in b.c. 392 — but also 
as it exhibited the visitors and Theories from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed over 
by Sparta to the Persians — and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 
had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hard- 
ship of their new lot, and against Sparta as having be- 
trayed them; complaints, which would call forth genuine 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others who 
had submitted reluctantlv to the peace of Antalkidas. 
There was thus a large body of sentiment prepared to 
respond to the declamations of Lysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on 
the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful 
assent to the orator's remark, that the free Grecian world 
was on fire i at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians, and Si- 
cilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in 
great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and 
Panegyrical shame would tend to raise antipathy against 
oration of Sparta. Lysias, in that portion of his speech 
isokratdB. which WO possess, disguises his censure against 
her under the forms of surprise. But IsokratSs, who com- 
posed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival 
of B.C. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security and 

Nor would lie have declaimed so recount the history of Dionysius), 

ardently against the Persian king, it appears to me that this oration 

at a time when Athens was still of Lysias is unsuitable to b.o. 888 

not despairingofPersian aid against —but perfectly suitable to 884 B.C. 
Sparta. • Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. 

On these grounds (as well as on xaio(ilv7)v Tfjv *£XXdi8a «epiopu>9iv, 

others which I shall state when I Ao, 
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freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
us Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities — all in the interest of their own 
selfish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and 
self-acting Hellenic world was every day becoming con- 
tracted into a narrower space, when the presiding city 
Sparta assisted Artaxerxes, Amyntas, and Dionysius to 
absorb it — and herself undertook unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantineia. ^ 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and IsokratSs, 
would be sufficient to show the measure which ^ 
intelligent contemporaries took, both of the uponSparta 
state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, g'°J^^"^®®* 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of phiio-Laco- 
Antalkidas (387—379 b.c). But the philo- ""jfj^^®^®" 
Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in ^ 
his condemnation of Sparta. Having described her trium- 
phant and seemingly unassailable position after the sub- 
jugation ofOlynthus andPhlius, he proceeds to say 2 — "I could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and out of Greece, 
to prove that the gods take careful note of impious men 
and of evil-doers ; but the events which I am now about to 
relate are quite sufficient. The LacedsBmonians, who had 
sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated their 

T8 Tu)v icoXiTu>v elffaYOYovxa? el^ tijf* 
dxp6itoXiv a'JTOi>«, ical {ioyXTjQIvTOC 
AaxsSaifjLOvloK tt)v icoXiv SouXcusiv, 

coaxe aOtol Tupavvsiv ttjv 

to6tu)v ipx^Qv inxa (lovov tu>v 90- 
yovTCDv "Jlpxeaav xataXuaai. 

This passage is properly char- 
acterized by Dr. Poter (in his 
Gommentatio Gritica in Xenophon- 
tis 'Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as 
the turning-point in the history — 

''Hoc igitur in loco quasi edi- 
tiore operis sui Xenophon sub- 
sistit, Iktque uno in oonspectu 
Spartanos, et ad sues felicitatis 
fastigium ascendere' yidet, et rur- 
BUS ab eo delabi: tantft autem 
divinse justitise conscientilk tangi- 
tur in hao Spartanorum fortune 
conspicue, ut vix suum judicium, 
quanquam id solet facere, suppres- 
serit." 



" Isokratds, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 
146, 146: compare his Orat. viii. 
(De Pace) s. 122; and Diodor. >▼. 
23. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent 
twenty triremes to Join the Lace- 
daemonians at the Hellespont, a 
few months before the peace of 
Antalkidas (Xenophon, Hellen. y. 
1, 26). 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 1. IloXXi 
|xiv oov &v TIC Ixoi xal 4XXa XiYsiv, 
xal *£XX7]vixd xal {)apf)aptxd, u>c 
fisol oOts Td)v doePo'JvTcov oute Td)v 
dvooia icoio6vTu>v d(i,sXou9i' vuv ys 
fxTjv XdSu) td irpoxeijASva. AotxeSoti- 
uiovtol T8 Yap, oi dfioaavTX^ auxovo- 
(jLOuc idosiv xd; TCoXsK, xVjv iv 
6iQpaiC dxpOTtoXiv xaTOffxo^»f»«, Ore' 
auxu)v |tovov xu)v d6ix7)6ev~u>v ixo- 
XdoOT]9av, icpu)xov 068' 69' 4v4« x(I>v 
-R WROXS dvQpu>i:u)v xpxxrj8evxt?. Toy; 
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oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged — though no 
one on earth had ever before triumphed over them. And 
the Theban faction who had introduced them into the 
citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might rule des- 
potically themselves — were put down by no more than 
seven assailants, among the exiles whom they had 
banished." 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
HiB manner ^^cendency, entertained towards Sparta by 
of making neutral or unfriendly Greeks, when Xenophon, 
twmStionhf *^^® conspicuous for his partiality to her and 
his history for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these 
F^'rS decisive words in ushering in the coming phase 

glory ^to of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
d^*?ace well-merited judffement from the gods? The 
isgrace. ggntence which I nave just translated marks, in 
the commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica^ 
the same moment of pointed contrast and transition-^past 
glory suddenly and unexpectedly darkened by supervening 
misfortune — which is foreshadowed in the narrative of 
Thucydides by the dialogue between the Athenian envoys 
and the Meliani council; or in the (Edipus and Antigone 
of Sophokles,2 by the warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 

The government of Thebes had now been for three 
B 379 years (since the blow struck by Phoebidas) in 
Thebes *^® hands of Leontiades and his oligarchical 
under Le- partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 

ontiadds the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its 
and the t ■, *• ^ • i^ i.' 

phiio- proceedings we have scarce any information. 

SiE>»r*an yj^Q can only (as above remarked) judge of it 

witt^the'^' by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, 

Spartan ^nd of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it 

fn?he°'' was exactly similar in origin, position, and 

Kadmeia- interests. That the general spirit of it must 

oppressive v i ^ i ® . S 

»nd tyran- have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious — we 
"*®»i It^" cannot doubt; though in what degree we have 
no means of knowing. The appetites of uncon- 
trolled rulers, as well as those of a large foreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result: besides which, fliose rulers 

> See above in this History— * Soph. <Edip. Tyr. 450 ; Antigou. 
the close of Chapter lyi. 1066. 
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must have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies 
amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw their city 
degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian federation, 
into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Stich fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and 
had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So 
strongly did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from 
these exiles, that they hired assassins to take them oS by 
private murder at Athens; and actually succeeded in thus 
killing Androkleidas, chief of the band and chief successor 
of the deceased Ismenias — though they missed their blows 
at the rest.i And we may be sure that they made the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 150 prisoners were 
found in it when the government was put down, 2 but also 
that in the fervour of that revolutionary movement, the 
slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, that his 
corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of Theban 
women. 3 In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women 
not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public;* so that this furious 
demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been 
generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure 
shelter, but genuine sympathy with their com- Discontent 
plaints against Lacedaemonian injustice. The ** „*^h^®®' 
generous countenance which had been shown unde? com- 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to p'^^®*^^®"* 
Thrasybulus and the other Athenian refugees, exiies'at 
during the omnipotence of the Thirty — was Athens. 

■ Flutaroh, Pelopidas, c6: com- democratic party, named Amphi- 
pare Plutarch, Be Gen. Socr. c. 29. thens. He was about to be shortly 
p. 696 B. executed, and the conspirators, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. y. 4, 14. personally attached to him, seem 

■ Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. o. 88. to have accelerated the hour of 
p. 698 B. 0. (j) xal (teO* '^f&ipav their plot partly to preserve his 
enev8[)7]9av xal xpooiicTuaav o6x life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 
6Xlyoi Y^vaTxe?. 677 D. p. 586 !P.). 

Among the prisoners was a * The language of Plutarch (De 
distinguished Theban of the Gen. Socrat. o. 33. p. £98 G.) ia 
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now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to 
both cities;^ and requited too in defiance of the menaces 
of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled 
— ^as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that the 
Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens 
could do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power 
— and seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the 
existing government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had 
the citizens completely under control. Administered by a 
small faction, Archias, Fhilippus, Hypates, and LeontiadSs 
(among whom the two first were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute) — it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 
1500 Lacedsemonians and allies, 2 under Lysanori das and 
two other harmosts, in the Kadmeia — as well as by the 
Lacedaemonian posts in the other Boeotian cities around — 
Orchomenus, Thespiae, Platasa, 'I'anagra, &c. Though the 
general body of Theban sentiment in the city was decidedly 
adverse to the government, and though the young men 
while exercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises being 
more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication 
the ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism — yet 

illustrated by the description giyen (Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, Bekk. ; Dio- 

in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. nys. Hal. Judio. de Isseo, p. 694). 

Leokrat. (c. zi. s. 40)— of the uni- The speaker of this oration had 

yersal alarm prevalent in Athena been received at Thebes by Kephi- 

after the battle of Gheeroneia, sodotus the father of Pherenikus ; 

such that even the women could the latter was now in exile at 

not stay in their houses— ava^lu>c Athens; and the speaker had not 

auTU)v xal t^c TtoXscac 6po>jxivac, only welcomed him (Pherenikus) 

&c. Compare also the words of to his houso with brotherly affec- 

Makaria, in the Herakleidse of tion, but also delivered this oration 

Euripides, 476; and Diodor. ziii. on his behalf before the Dikas- 

66— in his description of the cap- tery; Pherenikus having rightful 

ture of Selinus in Sicily. claims on the property left behind 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6. by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

See this sentiment of gratitude * Diodor. xv. 26 ; Plutarch, Pe- 
on the part of Athenian democrats, lopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De Gen. 
towards those Thebans who had Socr. c. 17. p. 686 E. 
sheltered them at Thebes during In another passage of the trea- 
the exile along with Thrasybulus tise (the last sentence but one) he 
—strikingly brought out in an sets down the numbers in the Kad- 
oration of Lysias, of which unfor- meia at 6000; but the smaller 
-tunately only a fragment remains number is most likely to be true. 
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all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, 
and the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as 
the citadel, were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling 
minority, i 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens 
waited in hopes of some rising at home, or some ^^^ Theban 
positive aid from the Athenians. At length, exiles at 
in the third winter after their flight, they began f^^^J^^ait- 
iio despair of encouragement from either quar- ing some ' 
ter, and resolved to take the initiative upon ^*"^* g^J,^ ^ 
themselves. Among them were numbered rising at * 
' several men of the richest and highest families Thebes, re- 
at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, be^n a 
4ind of training establishments for contending movement 
at the various festivals: Felopidas, Mellon, ™" 
Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, and others. ^ 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive 
measures, though almost the youngest, was pgiopj^^, 
Pelopidas; whose daring and self-devotion, in takes the 
an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, {^^g'^^jj 
soon communicatedthemselvesto a handful of his Meiion and 
comrades. The exiles, keepinff up constant Ji®^^*^®' 
private correspondence with their friends in undertakes 
Thebes, felt assured of the svmpathy of the Ji^^t*"^^^' 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a the rulers 
blow. Yet nothinff less would be sufficient than q^.'^^^qJ^' 
the destruction of the four rulers, Leontiades tion%'*" 
and his colleagues — nor would any one within ^^J^^^^^l, 
the city devote himself to so hopeless a danger, tary, and' 
It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, 2^*1°'^ ** 
and five or ten other exiles (the entire band is 
differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve ') 
undertook to execute. Many of their friends in Thebes 
«ame in as auxiliaries to tnem, who would not have 



* Plutarch, De Gen. Soor. c. 4. p. 
^7^ B; 0. 17. p. 687 B; c. 26. p. 694 
<i ; 0. 37. p. 696 A. 

s Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 7, 8. 

Plutarch, De Gen. Soorat. o. 17. 
p. 687 D. Tu>y MeXXcDvoc &p(i.aTT]- 

XaT«I>v 8iciaTdTi)c ^Ap' o6 

XXiScDva X^Y'^^f ^^^ x^Xi)ti xot 'Hpaioi 
vixu>vTa irlpuaiv. 

' Xenophon says seven (Hellen. 



▼. 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Gomellns 
Kepos say twelve (Plutarch, De 
Gen. Socr. c. 2. p. 676 G. ; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 8— 18; Gomel. Nepos, 
Pelopidas, c. 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon 
never mentions the name of Pelo- 
pidas in this conspiracy ; nor indeed 
(with one exception) throughout 
his Hellenica. 
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embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries^ 
the most e£Pective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the 
secretary of the polemarchs; next to him, Charon, an 
eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, having been dis- 
patched to Athens on official business, entered into secret 
conference with the conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to 
provide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. 
Charon not only promised them concealment in his house,, 
from their first coming within the gates, until the moment 
of striking their blow should have arrived — but also 
entered his name to share in the armed attack. Never« 
theless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for 
its success. Epaminondas, for example — who now for the 
first time comes before us — resident at Thebes, and not 
merely sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, 
but also bound to him by intimate friendship — dissuaded 
others from the attempt, and declined participating in it. 
He announced distinctly that he would not become an 
accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears that there were 
men among the exiles whose violence made him fear that 
they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively 
against Leontiades and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence 
against other political enemies, i 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyl- 

lidas the secretary, who had prepared an evening 
Plans of banquet for Archias and Philippus, in celebra- 
Phyiiidaa tiou of the period when they were going out of 
tSn/ihe**' ^^^® *s polemarchs — and who had promised on 
oonspira- that occasion to bring into their company some 
ThobM^and w<^^®^ remarkable for beauty, as well as of the 
the govern- best families in Thebes. 2 In concert with the 
-he*i'n?iteS g^^^^al body of Theban exiles at Athens, who 
the pole- held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, 
"banquet, ^^g^^^^^ with some Athenian sympathisers, to 

march to Thebes the instant that they should 
receive intimation — and in concert also with two out of 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Soor. o.3. p. 677 0.; Plutarch, Pelopld. c. 9. 
676 E. ; p. 677 A. The Theban women were distin- 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 4. tac ffEf&vo- guished for majestic figure and 
TOTac xai xaXXiffxac twv ev 6T^Pai<;. beauty (Diksarchus, Vit, Grtec. pb. 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4. p. 144, ed. Fuhr.). 
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the ten Strategi of Athens, who took on themselves pri- 
vately to countenance the enterprise, without any public 
vote — Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions, ^ 
crossed Kithseron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December b.c. 379 ; they were disguised as 
rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dagger ; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by 
one at nightfall, just when the latest farming-men were 
coming home from their fields. All of them arrived safe 
at the house of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not 
been turned back, and the whole scheme frus- ^^^ goheme 
trated. For a Theban named Hipposthenidas, very nearly 
friendly to the conspiracy, but faint-hearted, ^'^^^'J**^ 
who had been let into the secret against the whioh pre- 
will of Phyllidas — became so frightened as the 5^1*!*^ 
moment of execution approached, that he took from de- 
upon himself, without the knowledge of the rest, Hvering his 
to dispatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, "^^'^^^e. 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to 
meet his master on the road, and to desire that he and his 
comrades would go back to Attica, since circumstances 
had happened to render the project for the moment 
impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his bridle, but 
not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it 
was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last 
confessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. 'Chlidon 
became so irritated with this delay, that he got into loud 
altercation with his wife, who on her part wished him ill- 
luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until neigh- 
bours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus acci- 
dentally frustrated, so that the intended message of 
countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way. 2 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Ar- 
chias and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his 
plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment 

■ Plutarch (Pelopid. 0. 26; De e. 2. 
Gen. Socr. 0. 26. p. 594 D.) men- * Plutarch, Pelopidar, 0. 8; Plu- 

tions Menekleidds, Damokleidas, tarch, De Gen. Socrat. 17. p. 686 

»nd Theopompus among them. B. ; 0. 18. p. 687 D.-E. 
Compare Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid- 
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vhen the twopolemarchs had become full of wine, in female 
Peiopidag ^^^i'^®* ^ being the women whose visit was ex- 
and Mellon pected. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
fntV*^'**^^ were preparing to play their parts, when an 
Thebes, and unexpected messenger knocked at the door, 
themselves B^^^^^oning Charon instantly into the presence 
in the house of the polemarchs. All within were thunder- 
struck with the summons, which seemed to imply 
that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the 
timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among 
them that Charon must obey at once. Neverthe- 
less he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive 
lest the friends whom he had sheltered should 
suspect him of treachery towards themselves 
and their cause. Before departing, therefore, 
he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen and 
of conspicuous promise in every way. This 
youth he placed in the hands of Felopidas, as 
a hostage for his own fidelity. But Felopidas 
and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 
suspicion, entreated Charon to. put his son away, out of the 
reach of that danger in which all were now involved. 
Charon, however, could not be prevailed on to comply, and 
left his son among them to share the fate of the rest. He 
went into the presence of Archias and Philippus ; whom 
he found already half-intoxicated, but informed, by intel- 
ligence from Athens, that some plot, they knew not by 
whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question him, 
as a known friend of the exiles ; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to resume their 
conviviality. I He was allowed to retire and rejoin his 
friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure — so many 
were the favourable chances which befel these improvident 



of Oharon. 
Sudden 
summons 
sent by the 
polemarchs 
to Charon. 
Charon 
places his 
son in the 
hands of 
Pelopidas 
as a 

hostage — 
warning to 
the pole- 
marchs 
from 
Athens— 
they leave 
it unread. 



I Xenophondoes not mention this 
separate summons and visit of 
Charon to the polemarchs—nor 
anything about the scene with his 
son. He only notices Charon as 
having harboured the conspirators 
in his house, and seems even to 
speak of him as a person of little 
consequence — itapa Xapu>vl Tivi, 



Ac. (V. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in 
both the compositions of Plutarch 
(De Gen. Socr. c. 28. p. 696; and 
Pelopidas, o. 9), and is too interest- 
ing to be omitted, being perfectly 
consistent with what wo read in 
Xenophon ; though it has perhaps 
somewhat of a theatrical air. 
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men — a fresh message was delivered to Archias the pole- 
march, from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hieropnant, 
giving an exact account of the names and scheme of the 
conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this 
dispatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that 
it related to very serious matters. "Serious matters for 
to-morrow," said the polemarch, as he put the dispatch, 
unopened and unread, under the pillow of the couch on 
which he was reclining. « 

Beturning to their carousal, Archias and Fhilippus 
impatiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce Phyiiidas 
the women according to his promise. Upon this ^n°g» ti»« 
the secretary retired, and brought the conspira- tora,^in*fe- 
tors, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining male attire, 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he room where 
informed them that the women would not come *i»« poi«- 
in unless all the domestics were first dismissed, banqueu'^ 
An order was forthwith given that these latter V'^^tT 
should depart, while Phyllidas took care that PhiUplls, 
they should be well provided with wine at the j^d k»- 
lodging of one among their number. The pole- are'aMas- 
marchs were thus left only with one or two sinated. 
friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as themselves; 
among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, who 
always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close 
to his jperson. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into thebanqueting-room; three of them attired as 
ladies of distinction, the four others following as female 
attendants. Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, 
were quite sufficient as disguise — even had the guests at 
table been sober — until they sat down by the side of the 
polemarchs; and the instant of lifting their veils was the 
signal for using their daggers. Archias and Philippus were 
slain at once and with little resistance; but Kabeirichus 

' Plutarch, Pel opidas, 0.10; Plu- general reference to the omission 

tareb, De Gen. Socr. c. 80. p. 696 of immediate opening of letters 

F. Elc a&piov ta oitouSaia. arrived, as haying caused the 

This occurrence also finds no capture of the Kadmel a; which was 

place in the narrative of Xenopbon. boweyer only Its remote eonse- 

Comelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 8. quenoe. 
MneM (Poliorcetic. 81) makes a 
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with his spear tried to defend himself, and thus perished 
with the others, though the conspirators had not originally- 
intended to take his ufe. i 

Haying been thus far successful, Fhyllidas conducted 
three of the conspirators — Pelopidas, Kephiso- 
dorus, and Damokleidas — to the house of Leon- 
tiades, into which he obtained admittance by 
announcing himself as the bearer of an order 
from the polemarchs. Leontiades was reclining 
after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool by his 
side, when they entered his chamber. Being a brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisodorus in the throat; a desperate struggle 
then ensued between him and Felopidas in the narrow 
doorway, where there was no room for a third to approach. 
At length, however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him. 



Leontiadds 
and Hy- 
pates are 
slain in 
their 
houses. 



» The description given by Xeno- 
phon, of this assassination of 
the polemarchs at Thebes, differs 
materially from that of Plutarch. 
I follow Xenophon in the main; 
introducing however several of 
the details found in Plutarch, 
which are interesting, and which 
have the air of being authentic. 

Xenophon himself intimates (Hel- 
len. y. 4, 7), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also 
another story told by some— that 
Mellon and his companions had 
got access to the polemarchs in 
the guise of drunken revellers. It 
is this latter story which Plutarch 
has adopted, and which carries 
him into many details quite in- 
consistent with the narrative of 
Xenophon. I think the story, of 
the conspirators having been intro- 
duced in female attire, the more 
probable of the two. It is borne 
out by the exact analogy of what 
Herodotus tells us respecting 
Alexander son of Amyntas, prince 
of Macedonia (Herod, v. 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 
10, 11; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. 
c. 81. p. 597. Polysenus (ii. 4, 



8) gives a story with many 
different circumstances, yet agree- 
ing in the fact that Pelopidas 
in female attire killed the Spar- 
tan general. The story alluded 
to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 10), 
though he names both Thebes and 
Archias, can hardly refer to this 
event. 

It is Plutarch however who men- 
tions the presence of Kabeirichus 
the archon at the banquet, and the 
curious Theban custom that the 
archon during his year of office 
never left out of his hand the 
consecrated spear. As a Bosotiau 
bom, Plutarch was doubtless famil- 
iar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch 
copied the abundant details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he 
interweaves in the life of Pelopidas 
and in the treatise called De Genio 
Socratis—we do not know. Some 
critics suppose him to have borrow- 
ed from Dionysoddrus and Anaxis 
—Boeotian historians whose wock 
comprised this period, but of whom 
not a single fragment is preserved 
(see Fragm. Histor. Graec. ed. Didot, 
vol. ii. p. 84). 
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After which they retired, enjoining the wife with threats 
to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
They then went to the house of Hypates, whom they slew 
while he attempted to escape over the roof. « 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes, haying been now put to death, Phyllidas phyiiidas 
proceeded with the conspirators to the prison. ^Sigon*^^^ 
Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the flts^ee^he 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated prisoners. ^ 
to admit him; but was slain by a sudden thrust da8*«md**°" 
with his spear, so as to ensure free admission to °?jpy o*^®' 
all. To liberate the prisoners, probably for the appear"in 
most part men of kindred politics with the con- *"»». 
spirators — to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes — and to 
range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion — 
were the next proceedings ; after which they began to feel 
some assurance of safety and triumph. 2 Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas^ apprised of what had occurred, were the first who 
appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, through 
heralds, that the despots were slain — that Thebes was 
free-^and that all Thebans who valued freedom should 
muster in arms in the market-place. There were at that 
moment in Thebes many trumpeters who had come to 
contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms.' 

* Xen. Hell. y. 4, 9; Plutarch, a defence dangerous to assailanta. 
Pelop. 0. 11, 12; and De Gen. Soor. Flutaroh, in anotherplace, singles 
p. 697 "D—V. Here again Xenophon out the death of Leontiadds as the 
and Plutarch differ; the latter marking circumstance of the whole 
represents that Pelopidas got into glorious enterprise, and the most 
the house of Leontiadds without impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch 
Phyllidas— which appears to me — Non posse suaviterviyi secundum 
altogether improhahle. On the Epicurum— p. 1099 A-E.). 
other hand, Xenophon mentions * Xenoph. Hellen. y. 4, 8; Pin- 
nothing about the defence of Leon- tarch, Pelop. c. 12 ; De Oen. Soor. p. 
tiadds and his personal conflict 698 B. 

with Pelopidas, which I copy from ' This is a curious piece of detail, 

Plutarch. So braye a man as Leon- which we learn from Plutarch Oe 

tiadds, awake and sober, would Gen. Socr. c. 84. p. 698 D.). 

not let himself be slain without The Orchomenian Inscriptions 
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TJnlyersal 
joy among 
the oitisens 
on the en- 
suing morn- 
ing, when 
the event 



place— 
Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and 
Charon are 
named the 
first BoBO- 
tarchs. 



Althongh durinff the darkness surprise was the pre- 
valent feeling, and no one knew what to do— -yet 
so soon as day dawned, and the truth became 
known, there was but one feeling of joy and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm among the majority of the 
citizens. ^ Both horsemen and hoplites hastened 
■was known, in arms to the agora. Here for the first time 
M^biy\n"' ^"^^® *^® seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoebidas, 
the market- a formal assembly of theTheban people was con- 
vened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves. The priests 
of the city crowned them with wreaths, and 
thanked them in the name of the local gods; 
while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon as the first renewed 
BoBotarchs.2 The revival of this title, which had been 
dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event 
of no mean significance; implying not merely that Thebes 
had waked up again into freedom, but that the Boeotian 
confederacy also had been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith dispatched by the 
Aid to the conspirators to Atticli to communicate their 
success; upon which all the remaining exiles, 
with the two Athenian generals privy to the 
plot and abody of Athenian volunteers, or corps 
francs, all of whom were ready on the borders 
awaiting the summons — flocked to Thebes to 
complete the work. The Spartan generals, on 
their side also, sent to Plataea and Thespiae for 
aid. During the whole night, they had been 
distracted and alarmed by the disturbance in 
the city; lights showing themselves here and there with 
trumpets sounding ana shouts for the recent success. ' 
Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the polemarchs, from 



conspira- 
tors from 
private 
sympa- 
thisers in 
Attica. 
Alarm of 
the Spar- 
tans in the 
Kadmeia— 
they send 
for rein- 
forcements. 



in Boeokh's Collection record the 
prises given to these SvXicifxTal 
or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp. 
Insor. No. 1684, 1686, Ac). 

' The unanimons joy with which 
the consummation of thercTolation 
was welcomed in Thebes— and the 
ardour with which the citisens turn- 
ed out to support it by armed force— 



is attested by Xenophon, no rety 
willing witness — Hellen. v. 4, 
9. tictl 6' f)|jiipa ^v xal <p(xv(p6v ^v 
t6 f tf cvT)|jkivov, xaxb 9^ xal oi dicXixai 
xal oi liticcic euv toI< SicXoic i6cf)oi7- 
Ooov. 

• Plutarch, Pelop. o. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Oen. Socr. p. 698 
E; Pelop. c. 12. 
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whom they had been accustomed to receive orders, they 
knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they were 
doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 

?arty, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety, 
'hey reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from 
the forces at Plataea and Thespisd. But these forces were 
not permitted even to approach the city-gate ; beingvigor- 
ously charged, as soon as they came in sight, by the newly- 
mustered Theban cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. 
The Lacedsdmonians in the citadel were thus not only left 
without support, but saw their enemies in the city rein- 
forced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary volunteers, i 
Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bosotarchs 
found themselves at the head of a body of armed peiopidas 
citizens, full of devoted patriotism and un- f^^^^ 
animous in hailing the recent revolution. They prepare^to 
availed themselves of this first burst of fervour goj°* *^^ 
to prepare for storming the Kadmeia without the Lace- 
delay, knowing the importance of forestalling deemonian 
all aid from Sparta. And the citizens were ??JitJSate ' 
already rushing up to the assault — proclamation ^^^ are^is- 
being made of large rewards to those who ^verai of 
should first force their way in — when the Lace- t^« °}%^' 
daemonian commander sent proposals for a ca- bans^ are ^ 
pitulation.2 Undisturbed egress from Thebes, put to death 
with the honours of war, being readily guaran- |^*5XJay **^ 
teed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then along with 
surrendered. As the Spartans were marching harmosT**^ 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated ^ho surren- 
party went forth also. But against these latter Ka'dmeUi!*i8 
the exasperation of the victors was so ungovem- put to 
able, that several of the most odious were the*** ^^ 
seized as they passed, and put to death; in some Spartam. 



> Xenophon ezpreisly mentionB 
that the Athenians who were in- 
yited to come, and who actually 
did come, to Thebes, were the two 
generals and the yolnnteers; all of 
whom were before privy to the 
plot and were in readiness on the 
borders of Attica — toi>c icp6c xolc 
6plo»< 'A6t]vq(Io>v xal to6c 860 tu>v 
atpaTijTfwv— ol 'AS^jvaioi 4w6 tu)v 
6plu>v ^9t) nap^oav (Hellen. y. 4, 

VOL. IX. 



9, 10). 

> Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 10, 11. icpo9- 
4p«Xov wpoc TTjv dxp6itoXiv— Ti?jv wpo- 
Qufilav Tu>v itpOffi6vtu)v AicdvTtov 
iu)pu>v, Ac. 

Diodorus, xy. 26. iTcttxa to'!)c ito- 
Xlta« 4icl T1QV 4Xto9eplav icapaxoXi- 
aavTtc (the sacoessfal Theban con- 
spirators, Pelopidas, Ac.) auvip- 

^ a 1 u c. 
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cases, even their children along with them. And more of 
them would have been thns dispatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every 
effort to get them out of sight and put them into safety. ^ 
We are not told — nor is it certain — that these Thebans 
were protected under the capitulation. Even had they 
been so, however, the wrathful impulse might still have 
prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kad- 
meia without a blow, two were put to death, the third 
was heavily fined and banished by the authorities at 
Sparta. 2 we do not know what the fortifications of the 
Kadmeia were, nor how far it was provisioned. But we 
can hardly wonder that these officers were considered to 
have dishonoured the Lacedadmonian arms, by making no 
attempt to defend it; when we recollect that hardly more, 
than four or five days would be required to procure ade- 
quate relief from home — and that forty-thi'ee years after- 
wards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from lUyria.^ 
The first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the 
conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have 
communicated at the same time that the garrison had 
evacuated the Kadmeia and was in full retreat^ with a 
train of Theban exiles from the defeated party.* 

' Xen. Hellen. ▼. i, 12. * In recounting thii reyolntion 

^ Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 13; Diodor. at Thebes, and the proceedings of 

zv. 27. the Athenians in regard to it, I 

Plutarch (Felopid. c. 18) aug- have followed Xenophon almost 

ments the theatrical effect by saying entirely. 

that the Lacedaemonian garrison on Diodorus (zy.SS, 86) concurs with 
its retreat, actually met at Megara Xenophon in staling that the The- 
the reinforcements under King ban exiles got back from Attica 
Kleombrotus, which had advanced to Thebes by night, partly through 
thus far, on their march to relieve the concurrence of the Athenians 
the Kadmeia. But this is highly (ouvcitiXaf)o(tivti>v tu>v 'A6i)val(i>v)— 
improbable. The account of Xeno- slew the rulers— called the citisens 
phon intimates clearly that the to flreedom next morning, finding 
Kadmeia was surrendered on the all hearty in the cause— and then 
next morning after the nocturnal proceeded to besiege the 1600 Lace- 
moyement. The commanders capit- dsemonians and Feloponnesians in 
ulated in the first moment of the Kadmeia. 
distraction and despair, without But after thus much of agree- 
even standing an assault ment, Diodorus states what follow- 

' Arrian, i. 6. ed, in a manner quite inconsistent 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock 
upon the Grecian world. With a modem reader, the 



withXenophon; thus (ho tells us)— 
The Laoedsemonian commander 
eent instant intelligence to Sparta 
of what had happened, with request 
for a reinforcement. The Thehans 
at once attempted to storm the 
Eadmeia, but were repulsed with 
ffreat loss, both of killed and 
wounded. Fearing that they might 
not be able to take the fort before 
reinforcement should come txom 
Sparta, they sent envoys to Athens 
to ask for aid, reminding the Athe- 
nians that they (the Thebans) had 
helped to emancipate Athens from 
the Thirty, and to restore the 
democracy (6ito(jLi(i.viQ9XO'vT&c (xiv Sti 
xol a^Tol oM^xaxii^txfo^ tov 
^ ^ (JL V Ttt)v 'A97jvalo>v xoS* 8v xaipov 
iinb Tu>v Tpidxovxa xaTs6ouXu>9>)aav). 
The Athenians, partly from desire 
to requite this favour, partly from 
a wish to secure the Thebans as 
allies against Sparta, passed a 
public vote to assist them forth- 
with. Demophon the general got 
together 6000 hoplites and 600 
horsemen, with whom he hastened 
to Thebes on the next day ; and all 
the remaining population were 
prepared to follow, if necessary 
(itQiv8T)(jLei). All the other cities in 
BoBotia also sent aid to Thebes, 
too— so that there was assembled 
t!iere a large force of 12,000 hoplites 
and 2000 horsemen. This united 
foYce, the Athenians being among 
them, assaulted the Kadmeia day 
and night, relieving each other; 
but were repelled with great loss 
of killed and wounded. At length 
the garrison found themselves 
without provisions; the Spartans 
were tardy in sending reinforce- 
ment; and sedition broke out 
among the Peloponnesian allies 
who formed the far larger part of 
the garrison. These Peloponne- 



slans, refusing to fight longer, in- 
sisted upon capitulating; which 
the Lacedsemonian governor was 
obliged perforce to do, though both 
he and the Spartans along with 
him desired to hold out to the 
death. The Eadmeia was accord- 
ingly surrendered, and the garrison 
went back to Peloponnesus. The 
Lacedsemonian reinforcement f^om 
Sparta arrived only a little too 
late. 

All these circumstances stated by 
Diodorus are not only completely 
difiFerent from Xenophon, but 
irreconcileable with his conception 
of the event. We must reject either 
the one or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely 
the better witness of the two, but 
is in this case sustained by all the 
collateral probabilities of the case. 

1. Diodorus represents the Athe- 
nians as having dispatched by 
public vote, assistance to Thebes, 
in order to requite the assistance 
which the Thebans had before sent 
to restore the Athenian democracy 
against the Thirty. Now this is 
incorrect in point of fact. The 
Thebans had never tent any as- 
Btstance^ positive or ostensible, to 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats against the Thirty. 
They had assisted Thrasybulus 
undei^and, and without any public 
government-act; and they had re- 
fused to serve along with the Spar- 
tans against him. But they never 
sent any force to help him against 
the Thirty. Consequently, the Athe- 
nians eo%iLd not now have sent any 
public force to Thebes, in req!uital 
for a similar favour done before 
by the Thebans to them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a 
formal vote, sent a large public 
army, and taken vigorous part in 
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assassination of the four leaders, in their houses and at 

Powerfai the banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance 

**"d***ed which withdraws his attention from the other 

by^this* features of this memorable deed. Now an 

th°*^* h* t *^^^®^* G-reek not only had no such repugnance, 

the*ofecUn but sympathised with the complete revenge for 

world. the seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of 



seyeral bloody assaults on the 
Laoedsemonian garrison in the 
Kadmeia— this would have been 
the most flagrant and unequiv- 
ocal oommencement of hostilities 
against Sparta. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to 
Athens, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Froxenus— as we know 
from Xenophon that they did. Be- 
sides—the story of Sphodrias (pres- 
ently to be recounted) proves 
distinctly that Athens was at peace 
with Sparta, and had ' committed 
no act of hostility against her, for 
three or four months at least after 
the revolution at Thebes. It there- 
fore refutes the narrative of Dio- 
dorus about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the public Athe- 
nian force under Demophon, aiding 
in the attack of the Kadmeia. 
Strange to say— Diodorus himself, 
three chapters afterwards (xv. 29) 
relates this story about Sphodrias, 
just in the same manner (with little 
difFerenoe) as Xenophon; ushering 
in the story with a declaration, 
that the Athenians were still at 
peace wi^ Sparta^ and forgetting 
that he had himself recounted a 
distinct rupture of that peace on 
the part of the Athenians. 

8. The news of the revolution at 
Thebes must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by 
surprise (though some few Athe- 
nians were privy to the scheme), 
because it was a scheme which had 
no chance of suqoeeding except by 
profound secrecy. Now, that the 
Athenian public, hearing the news 



for the first time— having no posi- 
tive act to complain of on the part 
of Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power— having had no previous 
circumstances to work them up, 
or prepare them for any dangerous 
resolve— shouldidentifytheraselvea 
at once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the impetuoua 
manner stated by Diodorus — thia 
is, in my judgement, eminently 
improbable, requiring good evi- 
dence to induce us to believe it. 

i. Assume the statement of Dio- 
dorus to be true — what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the 
erroneous version which we read 
in Xenophon? The facts as he 
recounts them conflict most point- 
edly with his Fhilo-Laconian par- 
tialities; first, the overthrow of 
the Lacedaemonian power at The- 
bes, by a handful of exiles ; still 
more, the whole story of Sphodrias 
and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of 
Xenophon to be true— and we can 
give a very plausible explanation 
how the erroneous version in Dio- 
dorus arose. A few months later, 
after the acquittal of Sphodrias at 
Sparta, the Athenians really did 
enter heartily into the alliance of 
Thebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 6000 hoplites, the 
same number as those of Demo- 
phon, according to Diodorus, o. 32) 
to assist her in repelling Agesilaus 
with the Spartan army. It is by 
no means unnatural that, their 
public vote and expedition under- 
taken about July 378 b.o.— should 
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Ismenias: while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon — the skilful 
forecast of the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force 
80 contemptibly small, of a government which the day 
before seemed unassailable. ^ It deserves note that we 
here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk, 
single-handed and with their own persons, which must 
have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 
desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles 
down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips 
in the palaestra, > and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens; being generally superior 
to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 



have been erroneously thrown back 
to December 879 b.o. The Athe- 
nian orators were fond of boasting 
that Athens had saved theThebans 
from Sparta; and this might be 
said with some truth, in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratds (Or. xIy. 
Plataio. 8. 81) makes this boast in 
general terms; but Deinarchus 
<cont. Demosthen. s. 40) is more 
distinct, and gives in a few words 
« version the same as that which 
we find in Diodorus; so also does 
Aristeidds, in two very brief allu- 
sions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii.Socialis, p.486— 498). Pos- 
sibly Aristeidds as well as Dio- 
dorus may have copied from Epho- 
Tus; but however this may be, it 
is easy to understand the mistake 
out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mentions noth- 
ii>g about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division 
vf troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in 
the storming of the Kadmeia. See 
Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. ad fin. 
Agesil. c. 23; Pelopid. 12, 13). He 
intimates only, as Xenophon does, 
that there were some Athenian 
volunteers who assisted the exiles. 

M. Behdantz (VU» Iphicratis, 
Ohabriee, Ac p. 88-48) discusses 



this discrepancy at considerable 
length, and cites the opinion of 
various German authors in respect 
to it, with none of whom I alto- 
gether concur. 

In my judgement, the proper 
solution is, to reject altogether (as 
belonging to a later time) the 
statement of Diodorus, respecting 
the public vote at Athens, and the 
army said to have been sent to 
Thebes under Demophon; and to 
accept the more credible narrative 
of Xenophon; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and 
great fear of Sparta — qualities such 
as Athenian orators would not be 
disposed to boast of. According 
to that narrative, the question 
about sending Athenians to aid in 
storming the Kadmeia could hardly 
have been submitted for public 
discussion, since that citadel was 
surrendered at once by the intimi- 
dated garrison. 

> The daring coup de main of 
Pelopidas and Mellon, against the 
government of Thebes, bears a 
remarkable analogy to that by 
which Evagoras got into Salamis 
and overthrew the previous despot 
(Isokratds, Or. ix. Evagor. s. 84). 

* See, in illustration of Greek 
sentiment on this point, Xeno« 
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As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the 
Grecian mind from the manner in which it was 
accomplished, so by its positive effects it altered 
forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed 
and nearly universal over Greece, is from hence- 
forward only maintained by more or less of eflFort, until at 
length it is completely overthrown. * 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed 
both theEphors, andthemisoi-Theban Agesilaus, 
to the highest pitch. Though it was then the 
depth of winter, 2 an expedition was decreed 
forthwith against Thebes, and the allied con- 
tingents were summoned. Agesilaus declined 
to take the command of it, on the ground that 
he was above sixty years of age, and therefore 
no longer liable to compulsory foreign service. 
But this (says Xenophona) was not his real 
reason. He was afraid that his enemies at 
Sparta would say — "Here is Agesilaus again 
putting us to expense, in order that he may 
uphold despots in other cities" — as he had just done, and 
had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a second proof 
that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited a 
few pages above from Lysias and Isokrates) of allying 



It alters the 
balance of 
power, and 
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of Spartan 
empire. 



Indignation 
in Sparta 
at the re- 
volution of 
Thebes— a 
Spartan 
army sent 
forth at 
once, under 
King Kle- 
ombrotuB. 
He retires 
from B(BO- 
tia without 
achieying 
anything. 



phon, Hellen. iii. 4, 10 ; and Xeno- 
phon, Enc. Ages. i. 28. 

' If indeed we could believe Iso- 
kratfis, speaking through the mouth 
of a Platsean, it would seem that 
the Thebans, immediately after 
their revolution, sent an humble 
embassy to Sparta deprecating 
hostility, entreating to be admitted 
as allies, and promising service 
even against their benefactors the 
Athenians, just as devoted as the 
deposed government had rendered; 
an embassy which the Spartans 
haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive back tbeir exiles, 
and to cast out the assassins Pelo- 
pidas and his comrades. It is 
possible that the Thebans may 
have sent to try the possibility of 
escaping Spartan enmity ; but it is 



highly improbable that they made 
any such promises as those here 
mentioned; and it is certain that 
they speedily began to prepare 
vigorously for that hostility which 
they saw to be approaching. 

See Isokrat6s, Or. ziv. (Flataic.) 
s. SI. 

This oration is put into the mouth 
of a Platsean, and seems to be an 
assemblage of nearly all the topics 
which could possibly be enforced, 
truly or falsely, against Thebes. 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 14. fjidXa 
Xei|AU)voc SvTOc 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13. eu clSux; 
8ti, el ffTpaxrjYolri, Xi^eiav ol icoXitoi, 
tbc 'AY^lfflXaoc, 87ru)« PoTjQi^aeie T0T5 
TUp(4vvoic,7tp«Y(xaTa t^ ic6Xeiicotpsxoi. 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. 



Ohap, LXXVII. KLEOMBBOTUS, 3 1 J 

herself with G-reek despots as well as with foreigners to 
put down Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta 
herself. Accordingly Elleombrotus the other king of 
Sparta took the command. He had recently succeeded 
his brother Agesipolis, and had never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus 
of Corinth through Megara to Platsea, cutting 
to pieces an outpost of Thebans, composed Kieombro- 
chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent tus passes 
revolution, who had been placed for the defence ^thenia 
of the intervening mountain pass. From Platsea frontier- 
he went forward to ThespisB, and from thence ^^f^,^ 
to KynoskephalsB in the Theban territory, where oondemna- 
he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which J^** Jth^* 
he retreated to Thespise. It appears that he niangener- 
did nothing, and that his inaction was the sub- Jj'^^^j**^ 
ject of muct wonder in his army, who are said the^en- 
to have even doubted whether he was really and p *?"!? °^ 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, ^ °^* 
with customary exaggeration, may have led him to hope 
that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, if he would 
only come near. At any rate the bad weather must have 
been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and ^gosthenae 
the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not 
proceed without leaving their shields and coming back 
afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quitBoeotia, 
however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at Thespiae, 
with one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable 
sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and acting 
vigorously against the Thebans. ^ 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platsea, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so 
much alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias 
with a body of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the 
neighbouring road throuffh Eleutherss into Boeotia. This 
was the first time that a Lacedsemonian army had touched 
Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Corinth, as 
in the war between 394 and 389 b.c.) since the retirement 
of King Pausanias in 404 b.c; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian 
mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 

« Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 16-18 
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Feloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of 
this alarm — and seemingly while Blleombrotus was still 
with his army at ThespisB or Kynoskephalse, close on the 
Athenian frontier — that three Lacedssmonian envoys, 
Etymokles and two others, arrived at Athens to demand 
satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and 
aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. 
So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind to 
avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals 
were both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first 
of them was condemned and executed; the second, pro- 
fiting by this warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of 
Kannonus, > the two would be put oh trial separately), 
escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him. 2 These two generals had been unquestionably guilty 
of a ffrave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without 
consulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking 
the sense of their own board of Ten. Nevertheless the 
severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; 
while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connection with Thebes. 3 

' Bee aboye in this History, Oh. horror, or abomination— ein Orenl- 

Ixiv. about the psephism of Kan- gericht." Behdants (Vitse Iphi- 

n6nU8. cratis, Ohabris, Ac. p. 44, 46) says 

• Xen.Hellen. v. 4, 19; Plutarch, -"Q^if quia invasionem Lace- 

-D«i^«4^ « 1A dfiemoniorum viderant m Boeotiam 

Jrelopid. c. 14, - ^ J .^ J 

^ . , T factam esse, non pnduit eos, dam- 

Xenophon mentions the Lace- ^are imp erat ores quorum facta suis 

daemonian envoys at Athens, but ^ecretis comprobaverant ?» 

does not expressly say that they ajg^^^ j^ano illiua facinoria ex- 

were sent to demand reparation ^^.^tionem habebimus: Bebus quae 

for the conduct of these two gen- ^ Thebanis agebantur (t. e. by the 

erals or of the volunteers. I propositions of the Thebans seeking 

peace from Sparta, and trying to 
get enrolled as her allies— alleged 

were no resident envoys-none but ^y igokratfis, which I have noticed 

envoys sent on special missions. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ j^ ^y judgement, 

' The trial and condemnation of very inaccurately recorded) co- 

these two generals has served as gnitis, Athenienses, quo enixitu 

the ground-work for harsh reproach subvenerant, eo majore pomitentid 

against the Athenian democracy, pereulai Birnt. .... Sed tantum 

Wachsmuth (Hellen. Alterth. i. abfuit ut sibimet irascerentur, ut, 

p. 664) denounces it as "a judicial e more Athenienaiumf punirentuf 



cannot doubt however that the fact 
was so; for in those times there 
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Even before the LacedaBmonian envoys had quitted 
Athens, however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 



-gut perfecerani id quod turn populua 
exopiaverat^ 

The oensures ofWacbsmutb, Beh- 
dantz, Ac. assume as a matter of 
fact, — 1. That the Athenians had 
passed a formal vote in the public 
assembly to send assistance to 
Thebes, under two generals, who 
accordingly went out in command 
of the army and performed their 
instractions. 2. That the Athenians, 
becoming afterwards repentant or 
terrified, tried and condemned these 
two generals for having executed 
the commission entrusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds 
<in a previous note) for believing 
that the first of these affirmations 
is incorrect ; the second, as depend- 
ent on it, will therefore be in- 
<:orrect also. 

These authors here appear to me 
to single out a portion of each of 
the two inconsistent narratives of 
Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend 
them together in a way which 
oontradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus 
the allegation, that the Athenians 
sent to Thebes by public vote a 
large army, which fought along 
with the Thebans against the Kad- 
meia— an allegation, which not 
only is not to be found in Xeno- 
phon, but which his narrative 
plainly, though indirectly, ex- 
cludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon 
the allegation, that the Athenians 
tried and condemned the two gen- 
erals who were accomplices in the 
conspiracy of Mellon against the 
Theban rulers— xu) S6o OTpaxTiYU), 
al aovTjiciaxdffSTiv tiqv too MiXXcovoc 
cicl ToOc icepl AeovTiQcSiQv iicavdotaviv 
<v. 4, 19). Now the mention of 
these two generals follows natu- 
rally and consistently in Xenophon. 



He had before told us that there 
were two out of the Athenian 
generals, who both assisted under- 
hand in organizing the plot, and 
afterwards went with the volun- 
teers to Thebes. But it cannot be 
fitted on to the narrative of DiO' 
doruSf who never says a word about 
this condemnation by the Athenians 
—nor ever mentions any two Athe- 
nian generals^ at all. He tells us 
that the Athenian army which went 
to Thebes- was commanded by 
Demophon; he notices no colleague 
whatever. He says in general 
words, that the conspiracy was 
organized ''with the assistance of 
the Athenians" (9uve7ciXa()o|Aevu>v 
*A6T}val(i>v) ; not saying a word about 
any two generals as especially 
active. 

Wachsmuth and Behdantz take 
it for granted, most gratuitously, 
that these two condemned generals 
(mentioned by Xenophon and not 
by Diodorus) are identical' with 
Demophon and another colleague, 
commanders of an army which went 
out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon). 

The narratives of Xenophon and 
Diodorus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with 
each other. We have to make our 
option between them. I adhere to 
that of Xenophon, for reasons pre- 
viously given. Butif any one prefers 
that of Diodorus, he ought then to 
reject altogether the story of the 
condemnation of the two Athenian 
generals {who nowhere appear in 
Diodorus)^ and to suppose that 
Xenophon was misinformed upon 
that point, as upon the other facts 
of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals 
(assuming the Xenophontic nar- 
rative as true) should be tried and 
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completely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 
B.o. 878. dsemonian harmost Sphodrias (whom Kleombro- 
Attempt of tus had left at Thespise to prosecute the war 
fromlrhM- *^g^i^st Thebes), being informed that Feirseus 
pise to snr- on its land-side was without gates or niffht- 
Pefr»S* watch — since there was no susj^icion of attack — 
by a night- conceived the idea of surprising it by a night- 
march. He march from ThespiflB, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the 
naval resources of Athens. Putting his troops under 
march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peirseus the next morning before day-light* 
But his reckoning proved erroneous. Morning overtook 
him when he had advanced no farther than the Thriasian 
plain near Eleusis; from whence, as it was useless to pro- 
ceed farther, he turned back and retreated to Thespise; 
not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peirseus appears to have been not 
Different ill-conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man com- 
petent to organise and execute movements as 
rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no reason 
why it might not have succeeded; in which case 
the whole face of the war would have been 
changed, since the Lacedaemonians, if once 
masters of Peirseus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, 



construo- 
tions put 
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attempt 
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the char- 
acter of 
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punished, when the consequences 
of their unauthorised proceeding 
were threatening to come with 
severity upon Athens— appears to 
me neither improbable nor un- 
reasonable. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentence, 
will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacedaemonian envoys 
make (Xen. Hell en. v. 4, 28) on 
the conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence 
to another— whoever believes the 
narrative of Diodorus in preference 
to that of Xenophon, ought to re- 
gard the execution of those two 
Lacedsemonfan commanders who 
surrendered the Kadmeia as 



exceedingly cruel. According to 
Diodorus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could 
do; they had resisted a longtime, 
repelled many attacks, and were 
only prevented from farther holding 
out by a mutiny among their 
garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority 
of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus. According to the 
former, these Lacedasmonian com-> 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia 
without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the two 
Athenian generals, becomes a 
matter easy to understand and 
explain. 
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which no one ever commends until it has been success- 
fully consummated — "consilium — quod non potest laudari 
nisi peractum."! As it failed, it has been considered,. by 
critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, 
but singularly weak and hot-headed. 2 "Without admitting 
the full extent of this censure, we may see that his present 
aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing 
the Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions 
from Eleombrotus (as Diodorus states) is not suflSciently 
proved; while the suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as 
being abroad, that he was wrought upon by secret emis- 
saries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for the 
purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is 
altogether improbable; 3 and seems merely an hypothesis 



> Tacit. Histor. i. SB. 
Compare (in Plutarch, Anton. 

6. 82) the remark of Seztus Fompey 
to his captain Menas, when the 
latter asked his permission to out 
the cables of the ship, while Octa- 
vins and Antony were dining on 
board, and to seize their persons 
—"I cannot permit any such thing ; 
but you ought to have done it 
without asking my permission.'* 
A reply familiar to the readers of 
Shakspeare's Antony andCleopatra. 

> Kallisthends, Frag. 2, ed.Didot, 
apud Harpokration. v. 29oSpiac; 
Diodor. xy. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
G. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The 
miscalculation of Sphodrias as to 
the time necessary for his march 
to Peirseus is not worse than other 
mistakes which Polybius (in a very 
instructive discourse, ix. 12, 20, 
seemingly extracted from his lost 
commentaries on Tactics) recounts 
as having been committed by 
various other able commanders. 

■ IlelSouai TOv ev Tai« SsaTtiaTc 
ipfjLoatVjv 2<po6piav, xP^^JJ"-"* 86vt«(;, 
u)« Oitu)icTev)8To — Xenoph. Hellen. v. 
4, 20 J Diodor. XV. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelo- 



pid. c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 26, 
Diodorus affirms private orders 
from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion men* 
tioned by Xenophon— that it was 
the Theban leaders who instigated 
and bribed Sphodrias— we may re- 
mark— 1. That the plan might 
very possibly have succeeded ; and 
its success would have been ruinous 
to the Thebans. Had they been 
the instigators, they would not 
have failed to give notice of it at 
Athens at the same time; which 
they certainly did not do. 2. That 
if the Laoedsemonians had punished 
Sphodrias, no war would have 
ensued. Now every man would have 
predicted, that assuming the scheme 
to fail, they certainly would punish 
him. 3. The strong interest taken 
by Agesilaus afterwards in the 
fate of Sphodrias, and the high 
encomium which he passed on the 
general character of the latter— are 
quite consistent with a belief on 
his part that Sphodrias (like Phoe- 
bidas) may have done wrong 
towards a foreign city from over- 
ambition in the service of his 
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suggested by the consequences of the act — which were 
such, that if his enemies had bribed him,, he could not have 
served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the 
Thriasian plain was communicated shortly after 
daybreak at Athens, where it excited no less 
terror than surprise. Every man instantly put 
himself under arms for defence; but news soon 
arrived that the invader had retired. When 
thus reassured, the Athenians passed from fear 
to indignation. The Lacedsemonian envoys, 
who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under 
arrest and interrogated. But all three aflSirmed 
that they were not less astonished, and not less exasperated, 
by the march of Sphodrias than the Athenians themselves; 
adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really 
privy to any design of seizing the PeirsBus, they would 
have taken care not to let themselves be found in the city, 
and in their ordinary lodging at the house of the proxenus, 
where of course their persons would be at once seized. 
They concluded by assuring the Athenians, that Sphodrias 
would not only be indignantly disavowed, but punished 
capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so satis- 
factory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punish- 
ment of the oflfending general, i 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home 
to Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. 
So much did he himself despair of his case, that 
he durst not make his appearance; while the 
general impression was, both at Sparta and 
elsewhere, that he would certainly be con- 
demned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through 
private favour and esteem for his general 
character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, 
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country. But if Agesilaus (who 
detested the Thebans beyond mea- 
sure) had believed that Sphodrias 
was acting under the influence of 
bribes from them, he would not 
merely have been disposed to let 
justice take its course, but would 
have approved and promoted the 



condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. 
iii. 6, 3) Xenopbon had imputed to 
the Thebans a similar refinement 
of stratagem; seemingly with just 
as little cause. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 24. 



Chap. liXXVII. SPHODRIAS ACQUITTED. 'dH 

SO that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as 
a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would 
declare against him, and bring about his condemnation. 
Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy 
between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The mournful importunity of Archidamus 
induced Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought 
before the senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial con- 
viction and give his vote in the following manner — "To be 
sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man 
like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood un- 
blemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot part with 
soldiers like Sphodrias." ^ The friends of Agesilaus, 
following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymokles himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to 
death — as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his 
acquittal. 2 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a 
witness not merely philo-Laconian, but also Comparison 
personally intimate with Agesilaus) shows how ^^^^^^^^ 
powerfully the course of justice at Sparta was Athenian 
overruled by private sympathy and interests — procedure, 
especially those of the two kings. It especially illustrates 
what has been stated in a former chapter respecting the 
oppressions exercised by the Spartan harmosts and the 
dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable at Sparta. 
Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure 

■ Xen. Hellen. v. 4. 82. 'Exetvoc tions between Kleonymus and 

ft CATtiffiXaoc) iep6c navxa? ?ffoic Archidamns, and the appeal of 

SielXtxtat, tauta "ki-ftv Mif) dStxeiv Archidamus to his father. The 

{xiv SfoSplav dSuvaTov elvst* Sattc statement has all the air of being 

(itvTOt, icaic tt u)v xal nai8t9X0« xai derived from personal knowledge, 

i)f)u)v, icdvxa TdxaXaicotu>v SitxiXevt, and nothing but the fear of pro- 

^aXticbv tlvat Totouxov &v8pa ditoxtt^- lixity hinders me from giving it in 

v'ivoi* -div Y«P 2itdpTtjv toio6t<dv full. 

SsioOai OTpaTiu}Tu>v. Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 

Xenophon explains at some 25; Biodor. xv. 29. 

length (t. 4, 26-83) and in a very > Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22-82. 
interesting manner, both the rela- 
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to be followed by a war with Athens. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was over- 
ruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was there 
of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individual against the harmost? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only 
a few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the 
instance of Sparta, their two generals who had without 
authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the 
Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear of&cial 
misconduct — and that, too, in a case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important 
circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is neither 
private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have 
B.0. 878. been well known beforehand to all parties at 
The Athe- Sparta. Even by the general voice of Greece, 
nians de- the sentence was denounced as iniquitous. * But 
againsT*' the Athenians, who had so recently given 
Sparta and gtrenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
aiuance against their own generals, were stung by it to 
with the quick; and only the more stung, in conse- 

Thebes. quence of the extraordinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, ana 
made vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both 
by land and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
PeirsBus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future 
attempt, they applied themselves to the building of new 
ships of war and to the extension of their naval ascend- 
ency at the expense of Sparta. 2 

From this moment, a new combination began in 
Grecian politics. The Athenians thought the moment 
favourable to attempt the construction of a new confeder^ 
acy, analogous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a 
century before; the basis on which had been ultimately 
reared the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close 
of the Feloponnesian war. Towards such construction 
there was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a 

I Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 24. * Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4. S4-63. 
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amall body of maritime allies; while rhetors like Iso- 
krates (in his Panegyrical Discourse, published 
two years before) had been familiarising the of^Athena 
public mind with larger ideas. But the enter- to fonn a 
prise was now pressed with the determination and fj^ ™*^^* 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult, federacy, 
The Athenians had good ground to build upon; Jjonfed! 
since, while the discontent ac ainst the ascendency eracy of 
of Sparta was widely spread, the late revolution Jhlbee 
in Thebes had done much to lessen that senti- enrolls her- 
ment of fear upon which such 
chiefly rested. To Thebes, the junction witt 
Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders gladly 
enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy. 1 They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency 
of Athens — reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their 
own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was 
at this moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the 
Boeotian towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under 
harmosts and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the prin- 
cipal islands and maritime cities in the ^gean, Athens 
inviting all of them to an alliance on equal and jends 
honourable terms. The principles were in the 
main the same as those upon which the Con- 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the 
Persians, almost a century before. It was pro- 
posed that a congress of deputies should meet at 
Athens, one from each city, small as well as great, the new 
each with one vote; that Athens should be pre- eracy^'s 
fcident,yet each individual city autonomous; " 
that a common fund should be raised, with a 
common naval force, through assessment imposed 
by this congress upon each, and applied as the Jr^t^nsions 
same authority might prescribe; the general to their lost 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of Jut^®?**®* 
freedom and security from foreign aggression, to Attica, and 
each confederate, by the common force of all. ^bstafn *° 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible from future 
those associations of tribute and subjection Kieruchies. 

1 Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 84; Xen. De (Plataic.) s. 20, 23, 37; Diodor. xv. 
Vectigal. ▼. 7 ; Isokratds, Or. xiv. 29. 
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which rendered the recollection of the former Athenian 
empire unpopular, i And as there were many Athenian 
citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had been 
planted out as kleruchs orout-settlers in various dependen- 
cies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war — it was thought necessary to pass a formal 
decree, 2 renouncing and barring all revival of these 



' The contribution was now called 
ouvia^tc, not cpopoc: see Isokratds, 
De Face^ s. 37-46; Plutarch, Fho- 
kion, c. 7 ; Harpokration ▼. SOvto^ic 

Plutarch, De Fortun& Athen. p. 
861. Iffo'l'Yifov a^Tolc "^il^ 'EXXdSa 

« IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataio.) s. 
47. Kal TU)^ jAiv xTTf)(iiTU)v x&v 

pouXd|j.8voi T^jv 9U(Ji(iax^°'^ *"^ V^^l^' 
oTTjv noi^dat, Ac. 

Diodor. xv. 2^, 29. 'E'|i>)<piffavTo 
8i xal T&c Y'^of-^^''^ xX7]pou- 
j^loc dicoxaxaax^ffai xoic itpA- 
xtpov xuplotc feyovifft, xal 
v6[jLov 298VTO |AY)8iNa xu>v 'AOtjvqcIcdv 
TsiopYSiv 4xx6c t^? 'Axxix^?. Aid 64 
xoOxTQc ,x^? 9iXav8pa)iiiac dvaxxi)ad- 
jxevoi xifjv itapd xoi«*EXXtjoiv sGvoiav, 
Iff/upoxipoof iitOMQaovxo x-^v l6lov 

Isokratds and Diodorus speak 
loosely of this vote, in language 
which might make us imagine that 
it was one of distinct restitution, 
giving back property actually en- 
joyed. But the Athenians had never 
actually regained the outlying 
private property lost at the close 
of the war, though they had much 
desired it, and had cherished hopes 
that a favourable turn of circum- 
stances might enable them to effect 
the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of 
those whom they were now solicit- 
ing as allies, the public and formal 
renunciation of such rights was a 
measure of much policy, and con- 
tributed greatly to appease un- 
easiness in the islands ; though in 



point of fact nothing was given 
up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been 
discovered at Athens, recording 
the original Athenian decree, of 
which the main provisions are 
mentioned in my text. It bears 
date in the archonship of Nausini- 
kus. It stands with the restorations 
of M. Boeckh (fortunately a por- 
tion of it has been found in tole'r- 
ably good preservation), in the 
Appendix to the new edition of 
his work— "Ueber die Staatshaus- 
haltung der Athener — Verbesse- 
rungen und Nachtrage zu den drei 
Band en der Staatshaushaltung der 
Atbener," p. xx. 

'Atc6 54 Nauffivlxou ap^ovxoc (jlt) 
i^ttvai {fciQTC I6lf V^'h'^^ ST)(i09lf 'AOy]- 

ou(x|Ad^u>v x**^P<'^c H^^*^* otxlav {ni^xt 
^ujplov, (A1QXC icpta{iiiv(p, (xi^xe ditoOe- 
lAiv(p, |Ai^Tt &XX(|) xp6ic4> |A7]8evl. 'Edv 
64 xic ujv^xai ^ xxaxai ^ xlQujxai 
Tpincp 6x(pouv, k^ttvai t^ f)ouXo|A4v()> 
Ttbv ou|A(jLdxu>v 9^ai npb^ xo6c 9uvt- 
6pouc xu>v ou(jL(tdxu>v. 01 64 o6vs6poi 
dico- -fjLSvoi dico66vxu>v [x6 [^h iq]{jLtau 
x<p 9^vavxi, x6 64 ft[XXo xoiv]6v 
E9-:u> xu>v ou|X{iid;(U)v. 'Edv 64 xtc [t\]] 
4icl icoXe|A(}> 4icl xo6c noti)9a)i4vouc 
xi^v 9U{jL|j.a^lav, ^ xaxd f^^ ^ xoxd 
9dXa99av, PoTfj9eiv 'A9Tf)valoo« xal xodc 
9U|x|j.d5^ouc xooToi? xal xoxd 7^v xal 
xaxd 9dXa99av icavxl 994vet xaxd x6 
6ovax6v. 'Edv 64 xi« zXniQ ^ 4ici'|'T]- 
?l9^, ^ &pxu>v ^ IdituxT]?, icapd x66t 
x6 'jnQ(pi9fjLa, u>^ X68tv xi 6et xu>v 4v 
x<J)68 X(jj •|'T)?lffp-«xi elpir)[i.4vu)v, Onap- 
X4xu> p.4v adx(j) dxl|x(p elvai, xai xd 
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suspended rights. It was farther decreed that hence- 
forward no Athenian should on any pretence hold property, 
either in house or land, in the territory of any one of the 
confederates; neither by purchase, nor as security for 
money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any 
Athenian infringing this law was rendered liable to be 
informed against before the synod; who, on proof of the 
fact, were to deprive him of the property — half of it going 
to the informer, half to the genercu purposes of the con- 
federacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now 
proposed by Athens — ^who, as a candidate for ^ 
power, was straightforward and just, like the sent^round 
Herodotean Deiokes ^ — and formally ratified, as ^n^*?®*** 
well by the Athenians as by the general voice TimotheuS* 
of the confederate deputies assembled within Kaiustra- 
their walls. The formal decree and compact "** 
of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and placed by 
the side of the statue of ZeusEleutherius or the Liberator ; 
a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accomplished, 
as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia and 
other enemies. 2 Periodical meetings of the confederate 



Xpi^|i>aTa a6-cou Si)|t69ia ioTu> %a{ x^c 
Qeou xb iffiSixatov* xai «pivi99u> iv 
'AdiQvalotc xal tote ou{iip.dxoic (i>< 
8iaX6a>v tf)v ouiAfjLa^la^. Zy]|jiio6vTu>v 
8i a&T6v Oav^Ttp ^7 ^oy^ ^noo 'A8ifj- 
vatoi xal ol aoyuikayjm xpaTOUOi. '£div 
6i Oavixtp xifxi^G^, |&^ xaT^-cu) iv 

T^ 'AxtlX^ pkVfii it T^ TU>V 9U|JL|ld- 

Xtov. 

Then follows a direction, that 
the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree 
on a column of stone, and place 
it by the side of the statue of 
Zeus Eleutherius; with orders to 
the Treasurers of the Goddess to 
disburse sixty drachmas for the 
eost of so doing. 

It appears that there Is annexed 
to this Inscription a list of such 
oities as had already joined the 
confederacy, together with certain 
other names added afterwards, of 
oities which Joined subsequently. 

VOL. IX. 



The Inscription itself directs such 
list to be recorded— eU 8i v^h otiq- 
Xtjv Ta6T7jv dvaypd^eiv tu)v t» o6ou>v 
ic6Xeo>v oufi.(jLaxiiu>v xi 6v6|Aaxa, xal 
fjxic Sv fiXXtj oufjL|jLaxo< Y^Yvlxai. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not 
annexed this list, which moreover 
he states to have been preserved 
only in a very partial and frag- 
mentary condition. He notices 
only, as contained in It, the towns 
of Foieessa and Kord&us in the 
island of Keos — and Antissa and 
Eresus in Lesbos; all four as 
autonomous communities. 

« Herodot. i. 96. *0 64, ota ^ 
|Avc(U|JLCvoc dpxiijv, 106; xt xal Slxatoc 

* This is the sentiment connected 
with Zsi)< 'EXeudiptoc— Fausanias, 
the victor of Flatsea, offers to Zeus 
Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and 
thanksgiving immediately after the 
battle, in the agora of the town 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not 
know) at Athens, and the synod was recognised as com- 
petent judge of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged 
with treason against the confederacy. To give fuller 
security to the confederates generally, it was provided in 
the original compact, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athe- 
nian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document — 
he should be tried before the synod for treason ; and that, 
if found guilty, he might be condemned by them to the 
severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as com- 
missioners in the first organisation of the confederacy, and 
in the dealings with those numerous cities whose junction 
was to be won by amicable inducement — Chabrias, Timo- 
theus son of Konon, and Kallistratus. ^ The first of the 
three is already known to the reader. He and Iphikrates 
were the most distinguished warriors whom Athens num- 
bered among her citizens. But not having been engaged 
in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 b.c., she 
had had no need of their services ; hence both of them had 
been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikrates seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was 
serving in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Eva- 
goras in Cyprus ; each having been sent thither by Athens 
at the head of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of 
dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful 
citizens, it was not less agreeable to the military tastes of 
these generals than conducive to their importance and their 
profit, to keep together their bands, and to take foreign 
service. Accordingly Chabrias had continued in service 
first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king Akoris. 
The Persians, against whom he served, found his hostility 
so inconvenient, that Fhamabazus demanded of the Athe- 
nians to recall him, on pain of the Great King's dis- 
pleasure ; and requested at the same time that Iphikrates 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing a 
great expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom 
the goodwill of Persia was now of peculiar importance, 

(Thucyd. ii. 71). So the Syracusans xi. 72) and Msandrio^ at Samoa 
immediately after the expulsion of (Herodot. iii. 142). 
the Gelonian dynasty (Diodor- Diodor. zv. 29. 
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complied on both points ; recalled Chabrias, who thus be- 
came disposable for the Athenian service, ^ and dispatched 
Iphikrates to take command along with the Persians. 

Iphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed 
his peitasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : service of 
first of Seuthes, near the shores of the Propontis, ?J*^^S***" 
whom he aided in the recovery of certain lost after the 
dominions — next of Kotys, whose favour he 5*^4®^°^ 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently mar- He marrfea 
ried.2 Not only did he enjoy great scope for *>»« 
warlike operations and plunder, among the **but- the ^hra-^ 
ter-eatinff Thracians"* — but he also acquired, as cian prince 
dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian acquiVea*'' 
princes had at their disposal, together with a posaession 
boon even more important — a seaport village "ian sea-*' 
not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, called port, Drys. 
Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got together 
a Grecian colony dependent on himself. « MUtiadSs, Alki- 
biadSs, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before him ; though Xenophon had refused a similar 



' Biodor. xv. 29. 

'* Oomel. Nepos, Iphioratds, 0.2; 
Ohabrias, o. 2, 3. 

'See an interesting I^agment 
(preserved by Athennus, iv. p. 181) 
of the comedy called ProiesiUma— 
by the Athenian poet Anazandridfts 
(Meineke, Comic. Grseo. Frag. iii. 
p. 182). It contains a curious de- 
scription of the wedding of Iphi- 
kratds with the daughter of Kotys 
in Thrace; enlivened by an abun- 
dant banquet and copious draughts 
of wine given to crowds of Thra- 
cians in the market-place— 

6etitveiv S' clvSpac Pouxupo- 

<p4ya« 
a6xH^Y]poxi(iac (iupioicXT)98tc, Ac. 

brazen vessels as large as wine 
vats, full of broth— Kotys himself 
girt round, and serving the broth 
in a golden basin, then going about 
to taste all the bowls of wine and 
water ready mixed, until he was 
himself the first man intoxicated. 
Iphikratfts brought firom Athens 



several of the best players on the 
harp and flute. 

The distinction between the hutter 
eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by 
the Thracians, and the olive-oU 
habitually consumed in Greece, 
deserves notice. The word ad^H-')')' 
pox6(Aac seems to indicate the ab- 
sence of those scented unguents 
which, at the banquet of Qreeks, 
would have been applied to the 
hair of the guests, giving to it a 
shining gloss and moisture. It 
appears that the Lacedaemonian 
women, however, sometimes anoint- 
ed themselves with butter, and not 
with oil : see Plutarch, adv. Koloteu, 
p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike strata- 
gems in Thrace, ascribed to Ipbi- 
kratds by Polyeenus and other 
Tactic writers, indicates that his 
exploits there were renowned as 
well as long-continued. 

♦ Theopomp. IFragm. 176, ed. 
Bidot; Bemosth. cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 664. 

t2 
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proposition when made to him by the earlier SeuthSs.* 
Iphikratis thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no 
means abandoning his connection with Athens, but making 
his position in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a jsituation to favour the projects 
of Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisi- 
tions in the Chersonese and other parts of Thrace — he 
could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond 
those limits — since we learn that Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt 
him for his son,' When sent by the Athenians to Persia, 
at the request of Fhamabazus (about 378 b.c. apparently), 
Iphikrates had fair ground for anticipating that a career 
yet more lucrative was opening before him.' 



> Xenoph. Anab. tIL 2, 88; rii. 
6, 8; vii. 6, 48. Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 
17; Plutaroh, Alkibiad. c. 86. 

See also a striking passage (in 
Lysias, Orat. zxviii. oont. Ergokl. 
s. 6) about the advice given to 
Thrasybulus by a discontented 
fellow-citisen, to seize Byzantium, 
marry the daughter of SeuthAs, and 
defy Athens. 

* ^schinds, Fals. Leg. o. 18. 
p. 249. 

As analogy for the adoption of 
IphikratAs, we find Ada queen of 
Xaria adopting Alexander the Great 
as her son. He did not decline the 
adoption. Arrian, i. 28, 12. natSa 
oi xiOsiiivi) 'AXiEotvSpov. Kal 'AXi- 
Eav8po< t6 6vo|a« tou icatSoc o6x 
dxT]^l(09t. At what time Amyntas 
took this step, we cannot distinctly 
make out: Amyntas died in 870 b.o., 
while from 878-871 B.C., Iphikrates 
seems to have been partly on ser- 
vice with the Persian satraps, partly 
in command of the Athenian fleet 
in the Ionian Sea (see Behdantz, 
Yita Iphloratis, Ac cb. 4). There- 
fore the adoption took place at 
some time between 887-878 B.C.; 
perhaps after the restoration of 
Amyntas to his maritime dominions 



by the Lacedaemonian expedition 
against Olynthus — 882-880 b.o. 
Amyntas was so weak and inse- 
cure, from the Thessalians and other 
land-neighbours (seeDemosth. oont» 
Aristokrat. p. ^57. s. 112), that it 
was much to his advantage to 
cultivate the favour of a warlike 
Athenian established on the Thxa- 
cian coast, like Iphikratds. 

' From these absences of men 
like Iphikrates and Gbabrias, a 
conclusion has been drawn severely 
condemning the Athenian people. 
They were so envious and ill- 
tempered (it has been said), that 
none of their generals could live 
with comfort at Athens; all lived 
abroad as much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Ghabrias, c. 8) 
makes the remark, borrowed orig- 
inally from Theopompns (Fr. 117, 
ed. Didot), and transcribed by 
many modem commentators as if 
it were exact and literal truth— 
*'Hoc Ohabrias nuntio «. e. on 
being recalled f^om Bgypt, in con- 
sequence of the remonstrance of 
Phamabaaus) Athenas rediit neque 
ibi dintitts est moratus quam fuit 
necesse. Hon enim libenter orat 
ante ooulos civinm snorum, quod 
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Iphikrates being thus abroad, the Athenians joined 
with Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organizing 



et rivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi 
liberalius, quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Est enim hoc 
commune vitium in magnis liberis- 
que oivitatibas, ut invidia glorias 
oomes sit, et libenter de his de- 
trahant, quos eminere videant 
altius ; neque animo eequo pauperes 
alienam opulentium intuentur for- 
tnnam. Itaque Ohabrias, quoad ei 
lioebat, plurimum aberat. Neque 
vero solus ille aberat Athenis liben- 
ter, sed omnes fere principes fece- 
runt idem, quod tantum se ab invidift 
putabant abfuturos, quantum a 
oonspectu suorum recessissent. 
Itaque Gonon plurimum Gypri 
vixit, Iphicrates in Thracitk, Ti- 
motheus Lesbi, Ohares in Sigeo." 

That the people of Athens, among 
other human frailties, had their 
fair share of envy and jealousy, is 
not to be denied; but that these 
attributes belonged to them in a 
marked or peculiar manner, cannot 
(in my judgement) be shown by 
the evidence here alluded to. 

"Ghabrias was fond of a life of 
enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence." If instead of being an 
Athenian, he had been a Spartan, 
he would undoubtedly have been 
compelled to expatriate in order 
to gratify this taste ; for it was the 
express drift and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalise 
property, but to equalise the habits, 
enjoyments, and personal toils, of 
the ricfPand poor. This is a point 
which the admirers of Lykurgus— 
Xenophon and Plutarch— attest not 
less clearly than Thucydidds, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it 
were considered a proof of envy 
and ill-temper, to debar rich men 
f^om spending their money in pro- 
curing enjoyments, we might fairly 
consider the reproach as made out 
against Lykurgus and Sparta. Not 
fio against Athens. There was no 



city in Greece where the means of 
luxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited 
for sale, nor where a rich man was 
more perfectly at liberty to pur- 
chase them. Of this the proofs are 
everywhere to be found. Even the 
son of this very Ghabrias— Kteslp- 
pus— who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater 
qualities of his father— found the 
means of gratifying his appetite 
so unfortunately easy at Athens, 
that he wasted his whole substance 
in such expenses (Plutarch, Pho- 
kion, c. 7; Athenseus, iv. p. 166). 
And Clhards was even better liked 
at Athens in consequence of his 
love of enjoyment and licence— if 
we are to believe another Frag- 
ment (238) of the same Theopom- 
pus. 

The allegation of Theopompus 
and Nepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, nor sufficient, 
if it had been true, to sustain the 
hypothesis of a malignant Athenian 
public, with which they connect it. 
Iphikratds and Ghabrias did not 
stay away from Athens because 
they loved enjoyments or feared 
the envy of their countrymen ; but 
because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, in importance, 
in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men icoXe{JLixol xat 91X0- 
iioXsfjLOb eo)^dTu>< (to use an ex* 
pression of Xenophon respecting the 
Lacedaemonian Klearchus — Anab. 
ii. 6, 1) ; both of them loved war 
and had great abilities for war— 
qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment; 
while neither of them had either 
taste or talent for the civil routine 
and debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was com- 
mander of a body of peltasts, 
through whose means he could 
obtain lucrative service as well as 
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their new confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we 
B.o. 878. iiow hear for the first time — Timotheus son of 
Timotheut Konon, and Kallistratus the most celebrated 
If ^ ^- ^"" orator of his time. ^ The abilities of Kallistratus 
theirVe»* ^®^® °^* military at all ; while Timotheus and 
sttcoess in Chabrias were men of distinguished military 
merit. But in acquiring new allies and attract- 
ing deputies to her proposed congress, Athens 
stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
dealing, and substantial fairness in all' her 

irretrievable 



-winning the 
islanders 
into con- 
federacy 
with 
Athens. 



foreign distinction ; so that we can 
assign a sul&cient reason why both 
of them preferred to be absent 
from Athens during most part of 
the nine years that the peace of 
Antalkidas continued. Afterwards, 
Iphikratds was abroad three or four 
years, in service with the Persian 
satraps, by order of the Athenians ; 
Obabrias also went a long time 
afterwards, again on foreign service, 
to Egypt, at the same time when 
the Spartan king Agesilaus was 
there (yet without staying long 
away, since we find him going out 
on command from Athens to the 
Ohersonese in S60-368b.o.— Demosth. 
cont. Aristokr. p. 677. s. 204) ; but 
neither he, nor Agesilaus, went 
there to escape the mischief of 
envious countrymen. Demosthenes 
does not talk of Iphikratds asbeing 
uncomfortable in Athens, oranxious 
to get out of it: see Drat. cont. 
Meidiam. p. 636, s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon 
and his residence in Cyprus : it is 
truly surprising to see this fact 
cited as an illustration of Athenian 
jealousy or ill-temper. Konon went 
to Oyprus immediately after the 
disaster of Aigospotami, and re- 
mained there, or remained away 
tt om Athens^ for eleven years 
(406-393 B.C.) until the year after 
his victory at Knidus. It will be 
recollected that he was one of the 
six Athenian generals who com- 
manded the fleet at ^gospotami. 
That disaster, while it brought 



ruin upon Athens^ 
was at the same time such as to 
brand with well-merited infamy the 
generals commanding. Konon was 
so far less guilty than his colleagues, 
as he was in a condition to escape 
with eight ships when the rest were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to be 
able to show his face again in 
Athens, unless he could redeem 
the disgrace by some signal fresh 
service. He nobly paid this debt 
to his country, by the victory of 
Knidus in 394 B.C.; and then came 
back the year afterwards, to a 
grateful and honourable welcome 
at Athens. About a year or more 
after this, he went out again as 
envoy to Persia in the service of 
his country. He was there seized 
and imprisoned by the satrap Tiri- 
basns, but contrived to make his es- 
oape, and died at Cyprus, as it would 
appear, about 890 b.o. Nothing 
therefore can be more unfounded 
than the allegation of Theopompus, 
''that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, 
because he was aftraid of unAserved 
ill-temper from the public at 
Athens." For what time Timotheua 
may have lived at Lesbos, we have 
no means of saying. But from the 
year 370 b.o. down to his death, we 
hear of him so frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that 
his residence cannot have beea 
long. 

1 M chinfts, Fals. Leg. o. 40. p. 
283. 
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propositions, not less than of generalship. We are told 
that Timotheusy doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
Konon, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus — 
was especially successful in procuring new adhesions ; and 
probably KallistratuS| ^ going round with him to the differ- 
ent islands, contributed by his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered 
as confederates. 2 At this time (as in the earlier confeder- 
acy of Delos) all who joined must have been unconstrained 
members. And we may understand the motives of their 
junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokraies 
(in 380 B.C.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union — but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated 
since her perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, 
promised by the peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction 
of these sentiments caused the Athenian mission of invita- 
tion to be extremely successful. All the cities in Euboea 
i except Histiaea, at the north of the island) — as well as 
)hios, Mitylene, Byzantium, and Rhodes — the three former 
of whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas 3 — all entered into the con- 
federacy. An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among 
the Cyclades and the other islands of the JBgean, aided iu 
the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian harmosts,^ together 



> The employment of the new 
word 0UYTd8ti;, instead of the un- 
popular term ^opouc, is expressly 
ascribed to Eallistratns — Harpo- 
kration in Voce. 

* Isokratds gives the number 24 
cities (Or. xt. Permut. s. 120). So 
also Deinarohus cont. Demosthen. 
s. 16; oont. Philokl. s. 17. The 
statement of^schinds, that Timo- 
thens brought 76 cities into the 
confederacy, appears large, and 
must probably include all that that 
general either acquired or captured 
(iBsch. Fals. Leg. c. 24. p. 263). 
Though I think the number twenty • 
four probable enough, yet it is 
difficult to identify what towns they 



were. For Isokratds, so far as he 
particularises , includes Samos, 
Sestos, and Krith6td, which were 
not acquired until many years 
afterwards -in 866-866 B.C. 

Neither of these orators distiu- 
guish es between those cities which 
Timotheus brought or persuaded 
to come into the confederacy, when 
it was first formed (among which 
we may reckon Eub<Ba, or most 
part of it~Plutarch, DeGlor. Athen. 
p. 351 A.)— from those others which 
he afterwards took by siege, like 
Samos. 

' Isokratds, Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 30. 

* Isokratfis, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 20. 
01 (lev 7ap Otp' ()|xu>v xa-ca xpato; 
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with their devoted local oligarchies, wherever they still 
subsisted ; and all the cities thus liberated became equal 
members of the newly-constituted congress at Athens. 
After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which 
sent deputies to it ; ^ an aggregate sufficient to intimidate 
Sparta, and even to flatter Athens with the hope of resto- 
ration to something like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the 
Synod of newlv-assembled congress, threatened war upon 
the new the largest scale. A resolution was passed to 
SteV^ai" «^^^P 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, and 200 
sembied at triremes. 3 Probably the insular and Ionic 
votetttot deputies promised each a certain contribution 
war on a of money, but nothing beyond. We do not, 
large scale, however, know how much — nor how far the 
engagements, large or small, were realized — nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against default- 
ers — or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, 
if granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the con- 
federacy of Delos — by enforcing the resolutions of the 
confederate synod against evasive or seceding members. 
It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary asso- 
ciation had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint. 
Under the new circumstances of 378 b.c, we may presume 
that the confederates, though ardent and full of promises 
on first assembling at Athens, were ^ven at the outset not 
exact, and became afterwards still less exact, in perform- 
ance ; yet that Athens was forced to be reserved in claim- 
ing, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. To obtain 
a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies present, 
was only the first step in the process ; to obtain punctual 
payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for the 
purpose of collecting — yet without incurring dangerous 

dX6vTt« c60u« ftsv dcpfxooTou xal Sou- Polybius (ii. 62) states that the 

Xelac aicYjXXaY^^o'^i ^^^ ^^ "^^^ ^^'*' Athenians sent out (not merely, 

eSplou xal t^c eXsuSsplac (xexixou- voted to send out) 10,000 hoplites, 

9iv, Ac, and manned 100 triremes. 

The adverb of time here need Both these authors treat the re- 
indicates about 372 B.C., about a solution as if it were taken by the 
year before the battle of Leuktra. Athenians alone; but we must 

* Diodor. xv. 30. regard it in conjunction with the 

* Diodor. xv. 29. newly- assembled synod of r.llies. 
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unpopularity — was the second step, but by far the most 
doubtful and r" 



B.O. 878. 
Members 
of the con- 
federacy 
were at first 
willing and 
harmoniona 
—a fleet is 



. difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both 
Athens and the other cities came together from 
a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality and 
co-operation. A few years afterwards, we shall 
find this changed ; Athens selfish, and the con- 
federates reluctant. ^ 

Inflamed as well by their position of reno- ©quipped, 
vated headship, as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Athenians made important efforts of their own, both finan- 
cial and military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time 
was superior in the JEgean, they ravaged the hostile terri- 
tory of Kistisea in Euboea, and annexed to their confederacy 
the islands of Peparethus and Skiathus. They imposed 
upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to what amount, 
however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced 
a great change in the financial arrangements ^^^^ , 
and constitution of the city ; a change conferring erty-tax*^' 
note upon the archonship of Nausinikus (b.o. Jj^^j^^g* ** 
3 7 8 — 377). The great body of substantial Athe- The^""' 
nian citizens as well as metics were now classified Soionian 
anew for purposes of taxation. It will be re- ^^^*^^' 
membered that even from the time of Solon ^ the citizens 
of Athens had been distributed into four classes — Pentako- 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitss, ThStes — distinguished from 
each other by the amount of their respective properties. 
Of these Soionian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no 
direct taxes ; while the three former were taxed according 
to assessments representing a certain proportion of their 
actual property. The taxable property of the richest (or 
Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 



' Xen. De Vectigal. y. 6. o&xouv 
raX Tix', iicet tou ddixtiv dict9x6|A.89a, 
icdXtv Oic6 TU>vNt]otu>tU)vtx6v- 

TU>V KpOffTdtai tOU VOtUTlXOU dft- 

y6|xcOot ; 

In the early years of this con- 
federacy, TOtive offerings of wrealhs 
or crowns, in token of gratitude 
to Athens, were decreed by the 
EaboBans, as well as by the general 



body of allies. These crowns were 
still to be seen thirty years after- 
wards at Athens, with oommemo- 
ratire inscriptions (Demosthen. 
cont. Androtion. c. 21. p. 616; cont. 
Timokrat. c. 41. p. 756.) 

» For the description of the So- 
ionian census, see Ch. XI. of this 
History. 
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income of 500 medimni of com per ammm) was entered in 
the tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income ; 
that of the Hippels (comprising all who possessed between 
300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at ten times their 
income ; that of the ZeugitsB (or possessors of an annual 
income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of com was counted as equivalent 
to a drachma ; which permitted the application of this same 
class-system to moveable property as weU as to land. Sa 
that, when an actual property-tax (or ei^hora) was im- 
posedy it operated as an equal or proportional tax, so far 
as regarded all the members of the same class ; but as a 
graduated or progressive tax, upon all the members of 
the richer class ^s compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named 
The appear to have lasted, though probably not 

^?n**°**" - wi^l^out modifications, down to the close of th& 
tained fn* Peloponnesian war ; and to have been in great 
tb* "h*°' P*'^ preserved, after the renovation of the de- 
with^modi- mocracv in b.c. 403, during the archonship of 
fhereSSrt- Eukleid^s.i Though eligibility to the great 
tion' under' offices of state had before that time ceased to b& 
*hi *'f^°°' dependent on pecuniary qualification, it wa& 
Bnkieidds still necessary to possess some means of dis- 
in 408 B.C. tinguishing the wealthier citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the 
liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was con- 
sequent on a man's enrolment as possessor of more than 
a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, that 
the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Each man's property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes 
according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man's property wa& 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his 
whole property, but for the sum of taxable capital corre- 
sponding to his property, according to the proportion 
assumed. In the first or richest class, the taxable capital 
bore a greater ratio to the actual property than in the les& 
rich ; in the second, a greater ratio than in the third. The 

' This is M. Boeokb's opinion^ imperfectly known (Public Bcon- 
•eemingly correct, as far as can omy of Athens, B. iv. cb. 5). 
be made out on a subject very 
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sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all the different 
classes, set opposite to each man's name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon which all 
direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 
every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications in the register 
of taxable property, or the particulars of its Archonahip 
distribution into classes, which had been intro- J^^fn ^'j^g" 
duced in 403 B.C. at the archonship of Eukleides, ^.c— New 
we have no information. Nor can we make out f®???;, •'^^ 
how large or how numerous were the assess- then intro- 
ments of direct property-tax, imposed at Athens ^S® ^ttizens 
between that archonship and the archonship of worth 26 
Nausinikus in 378 b.c. But at this latter epoch ™^^j^°* 
the register was again considerably modified, at dfsTrlbuted 
the moment when Athens was bracing herself ^^^2 ®'?^^®f 

« . , .. . °i j« and entered 

up for increased exertions. A new valuation for a 
was made of the property of every man possess- ff*9**^^^ °/ 

L J. J.I. J. i? oe • / .^cAA their total 

ing property to the amount of 25 mmse (or 2500 property ; 
drachmae) and upwards. Proceeding upon this ®*°*J^®**"® 
valuation, every one was entered in the schedule d^ffe*ent 
for a sum of taxable capital equal to a given fraction. 
fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many 
classes there were, we do not certainly know; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum 
lyas taken as the minimum for any one of them. There 
could hardly have been less, however, than three classes, 
and there may probably have been four. But respecting 
the first or richest class, we know that each man was 
entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal to one- 
fifth of his estimated property; and that possessors of 
1 5 talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned 
by his guardians to the first class, as possessor of 1 5 talents ; 
upon which his name was entered on the schedule with a 
taxable capital of three talents set against him; being one- 
fifth of his actual property. The taxable capital of the 
second class was entered at a fraction less than one-fifth of 
their actual property (probably enough, one-sixth, the same 
as all the registered metics); that of the third, at a fraction 
still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to 
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the mmimum of 25 minsB, or 2500 drachmae; below which 
no account was taken, i 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus 
graduated, the schedule also included those of 
w?rth more *^® metics or resident aliens; who were each 
than 25 enrolled (without any difference of greater or 
JSg°S'ewd'* smaller property, above 25 minse) at a taxable 
in the ached- Capital equal to one-sixth of his actual prpperty ; > 
being a proportion less than the richest class of 
citizens, and probably equal to the second class 
in order of wealth. All tnese items summed up, 
amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents, 3 forming the 
aggregate schedule of taxable property; that is, 
something near about 6000 talents. A property- 
tax was no part of the regular ways and means 
of the state. It was imposed only on special occasions ; 
and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon this 
schedule — every man, ricn or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A prop- 
erty-tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 talents; 
2 per cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that 



ule; all 
inoneclagf, 
each man 
for one- 
sixth of 
hit proper- 
ty. Ag- 
gregate 
schedule. 



I Demoathen. cent. Aphob. 1. p. 816, 
816; cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836; cont. 
Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare 
Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7. 

In the exposition which M. Boeekh 
giyes of the new property-schednle 
introduced under the archonship 
of Nausinikus, he inclines to the 
hypothesis of four distinct Glasses, 
thus distributed (p. 671 of the new 
edition of his Staatshausbaltung 
der Athener): — 

1. The first class included all 
persons who possessed property to 
the value of 12 talents and upwards. 
They were entered on the schedule, 
each for one-fifth, or SO per cent, 
of his property. 

2. The second class comprised 
all who possessed property to the 
amount of 6 talents, but below 
12 talents. Each was enrolled in 
the schedule, for the amount of 
16 per cent, upon his property. 

8. The third class included all 



whose possessions amounted to the 
value of 2 talents, but did not reach 
6 talents. Each was entered in the 
schedule at the figure of 12 per 
cent, upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all 
from the minimum of 26 mine, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. 
Each was entered in the schedule 
foi the amount of 8 per cent, upon 
his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof; but it serves to illustrate 
the principle of distribution, and 
of graduation, then adopted. 

* Demosthen. cont. Androtion. 
p. 612. c. 17. t6 ixT6v ftipoc slv^ipcw 
(Uta TU>v |xtToixu>v. 

* Polybius states the former sum 
(ii. 62), Demosthenfts the latter 
(De Symmoriis, p. 188. c. 6). Boeekh 
however hat shown, that Polybius 
did not correctly conceive what 
the sum which he stated really 
meant. 
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the exertions of Athens during the archonship ofNausini- 
kus, when this new schedule was first prepared, may have 
caused a property-tax to he then imposed, but we do not 
know to what amount. ^ 

Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a 
new distribution of the citizens now took place The Sym- 
into certain bodies called Symmories. As far as ™°'ta4T 
we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it the 1*200°* 
seems that these Symmories were twenty in wealthiest 
number, two to each tribe; that each contained the soo 
sixty citizens, thus making 1 200 in all ; that these J^®^^*^^"®! » 
1 200 were the wealthiest citizens on the schedule the Sym- 
—containing, perhaps, the two first out of the mories. 



> I am obliged again upon this 
point to dissent from M. Boeckh, 
who sets it down as positive matter 
of fact that a property-tax of 6 per 
eent., amounting to 800 talents, was 
imposed and levied in the archon- 
ship of Nausinikus (Pnbl. Econ. 
Ath. iv. 7, 8. p. 617-621, Eng. Transl.). 
The evidence upon which this is 
asserted, is, a passage of Demos- 
thenes cont. Androtion. (p. 606. 
0. 14). *T(xtv icapa xac ela^op&c 
T&c dic6 Nauffivlxou, nap' tao>; 
rdXavTa Tpiaxiata j] |«.txp(p itXtlu>, 
iXXctpL|i.Qt xizzapa %a\ 8exa koxl xA- 
XavTa* <&v iicT& o&toc (Androtion) 
tUiitpa^tv. Now these words imply 
—not that a property-tax of about 
800 talents had been levied or called 
for during the archonship of Nau- 
sinikus, but — that a total sum of 
800 talents, 07 thereabouts, had 
been levied (or called for) by all 
the various property-taxes imposed 
from the archonship of Nausinikus 
down to the date of the speech. The 
oration was spoken about 365 B.C. ; 
the archonship of Nausinikus was 
in 878 B.C. What the speaker affirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 800 
talents had been levied or called 
for by all the various property, 
taxes imposed between these two 
dates; and that the aggregate sum 
j>t arrears due upon all of them. 



at the time when Androtion en- 
tered upon his office, watr U talents. 
Taylor, indeed, in his note, think- 
ing that the sum of 800 talents is 
very small, as the aggregate of all 
property-taxes imposed for23 years, 
suggests that it might be proper 
to read i-xl Nauvivlxou Instead of 
inb N^uatvlxou ; and I presume that 
M. Boeckh adopts that reading. 
But it would be unsafe to found 
an historical assertion upon such 
a change of text, even if the ex- 
isting text were more indefensible 
than it acWally is. And siurely 
the plural number xac slv^opa^ 
proves that the orator has in view, 
not the single property-tax im- 
posed in the archonship of Nausini- 
kus, but two or more property- 
taxes, imposed at different times. 
Besides, Androtion devoted him- 
self to the collection of outstanding 
arrears generally, in whatever year 
they might have accrued. He would 
have no motive to single out those 
which had accrued in the year 878 
B.C. ; moreover those arrears would 
probably have become confounded 
with others, long before 866 b.c. 
DemosthenAs selects the year of 
Nausinikus as his initial period, 
because it was then that the new 
schedule, and a new reckoning, 
began. 
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four classes enrolled. Among these 1200, however, the 
300 wealthiest stood out as a separate hody; thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the 
city, and were called "the leaders or chiefs of the Sym- 
mories." The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, spealang 
roughly, to the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni 
and Hippeis; of which latter class there had also been 
1200, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. < The 
liturgies, or burdensome and costly offices, were discharged 
principally by the Three Hundred, but partly also by the 
Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the former was a 
body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man had been 
in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging to 
it, the StratSgi or G-enerals suffered him to be mingled 
with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter 
body to take his place in the Three Hundred. As between 
man and man, too, the Attic la.w always admitted the pro- 
cess called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged 
with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or 
richer than himself, had not borne his fair share — miffht, 
if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
take it in his place; and in case of refusal, might tender 
to him an exchange of properties , under an engagement 
that he would undertake the new charge, if the property 
of the other were, made over to him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest 
Oitiaensnot ^^^^2®^^ who Composed the Symmories, there 
wealthy Were a moi^e considerable number of less wealthy 
enough to citizens not included in them, yet still liable to 

be includea ., , . ,' •' ., 

intheSym- the property-tax ; persons who possessed prop- 

Itn?*nt fed ^^^y*. ^^®™ ^^® minimum of 25 minae, up to some 

in the maximum that we do not know, at which point 

and^'iiaw ^^® Symmories began — and who corresponded, 

?o property- Speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugitae 

* oTe ot^iht °^ *^® Solonian census. The two Symmories of 

Symmories each tribe (comprising its 1 20 richest members) 

"f*th*'***-°^ superintended the property-register of each 

ciple^o"''* tribe, and collected the contributions due from 

the trier- its less wealthy registered members. Occasion- 

"® ^' ally, when the state required immediate pay- 

' Respecting the Symmosies, com- Antiq. Jar. Publ. Grseeor. s. 78; 
pare Boeckh, Staatshausbaltnng Parreidt, De Symmoriis, p. 18 seq. 
der Atbener, ir. 0, 10; Sohomann, 
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ment, the thirty richest men in each tribe (making up 
altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum of tax charge- 
able upon the tribe, having their legal remedy of enforcement 
agAiBtthe othermembers for the recovery of thesum charge- 
able upon each. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties, such as had not be- 
longed to them before the archonship of Nausinikus. By 
their intervention (it was supposed) the schedule would be 
kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on each 
individual, while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly inter- 
fered by officers of its own. Soon after, the system of 
Symmories was extended to the trierarchy ; a change which 
had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the gen- 
eral presidency of the StratSgi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we also find Demostjienes (then about thirty years 
of age) recommending a still more comprehensive applica- 
tion of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and 
all the means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled 
into distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, 
each with known duties of limited extent for the component 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal 
process, but also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-per- 
formance. It will rather appear, however, that, in practice, 
the system of Symmories came to be greatly abused, and 
to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial 
and political classification introduced in 3 7 8 b.o.. Enthusiasm 
as one evidence of the ardour with which Athens at Thebes 
embarked in her projected war against Sparta. Jj^ the^'^ew 
The feeling among her allies the Thebans was goyern- 
no less determined. The government of Leon- ^g^ijj^^ 
tiadSs and the Spartan garrison had left behind Sparta, 
it so strong an antipathy, that the large majority JJain"! 
of citizens, embarking heartily in the revolution the Sacred 
against them, lent themselves to all the orders ®*'*^- 
of Pelopidas and his xolleagues ; who, on their part, had no 
other thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban 
government now became probably democratical in form; 
and still more democraticeil in spirit, from the unanimous 
ardour pervading the whole mass. Its military force was 
put under the best training; the most fertile portion of the 
plain north of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of 
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the city came, was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, i 
to repel the expected Spartan invasion; and the memorable 
Sacred Band was now for the first time organized. This 
was a brigade of 300 hoplites, called the Lochus ort'egi- 
ment of the city, as being consecrated to the defence of 
the Kadmeia or acropolis. 2 It was put under constant 
arms and training at the public expense, like the Thousand 
at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best 
families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palaestra in Thebes, and it was 
marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbouring 
soldiers were at the same time intimate friends; so that the 
whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred 
who fought in 424 b.c. at the battle of Delium^), was to 
serve as front rank men for the general body of hoplites 
to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned pres- 
ently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas andEpaminondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found 
irresistible. < 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been 
Bpaminon- good soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry, 
das. The existing enthusiasm therefore, with the 

more sustained training, only raised good soldiers into 
much better. But Thebes was now blest with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She 
found among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, 

' Xen. HelleD. ▼. 4, 38. with other duties-Diomfidds and 

* Plutarch,' Pelopid. c. 18, 10. Sthenelus, Pandarus and iEneas, 

* Diodor. xii. 70. Patroklui and Automedon, fto. 
These pairs of neighhours who * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18, 19. 

foughtsideby side at Delium, were *0 9uvTax^«i« uno '£icat|xivu>vSou 

called Henfochi and Parabatse — lcp6cX6xoc(Hieronymus apud Athe- 

Oharioteers and Side-companions; naeum, xiii. p. 602 A.). There was 

% name borrowed from the analogy a Carthaginian military dirision 

of chariot-fighting, as described in which bore the same title, com- 

the Iliad and probably in many of posed of chosen and wealthy 

the lost epic poems : the charioteer citizens, 2600 in number (Diodov. 

beinghimself an excellent warrior, xtI. 80). 
though occupied for the moment 
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whose heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from 
the dragon's teeth sown by Kadmus. i He seems to have 
been now of middle age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a 
very rich family; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of 
battle wherein the two were ranged side by side as 
hoplites, and where Epaminondas had saved the life of his 
wounded friend, at the cost of several wounds, and the 
greatest possible danger, to himself. 2 

Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those 
military and gymnastic duties which were in- g. 
cumbent on every Theban citizen. But we are ou" char-* 
told that in the gymnasia he studied to acquire *®*«^. *^d 
the maximum of activity rather than of strength ; m5i?caf and 
the nimble movements of a runner and wrestler 1^*®/ ^®g ' 
— not the heavy muscularity, purchased in part well as 
by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist. 3 gymnastic. 
He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, tion with 
and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, p^^^*'*^^ 
not simply the power of striking the lyre or kratio as 
blowing the flute, but all that belonged to the ^0" as Py- 
graceful, expressive, and emphatic, management * ^e**'®***- 



* Pausan. viii. 11, 6. 
DiksearchuB, only one generation 

afterwards, complained that he 
could not find out the name of the 
mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, 
Agesil. G. 19). 

* Plutarch, Pelop. c. 4 ; Pausan. iz. 
IS, 1. According to Plutarch, Epami- 
nondas had attained the age of forty 
years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occ.Vivendo, p. 1129 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle 
(inwhichPelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminon- 
das) took place at Mantineia, when 
they were fighting on the side of 
the Lacedaemonians, under King 
Agesipolis, against the Arcadians ; 
the Thebans being at that time 
friends of Sparta, and haying sent 
a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle 

Plutarch can here mean. The 

Thebans were never so united with 

Sparta, as to send any contingent 

VOL. IX. 



to her aid, after the capture of 
Athens (in 404 fi.o.). Most critics 
think that the war referred to by 
Plutarch is, the expedition con- 
ducted by Agesipolis against Man- 
tineia, whereby the city was broken 
up into Tillages— in 386 b.o.: see 
Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hellenlci ad 
385 B.C. But, in the first place, 
there cannot have been any Theban 
contingent then assisting Agesi- 
polis; for Thebes was on terms un- 
friendly with Sparta— and certainly 
was not hex ally. In the next 
place, there does not seem to have 
been any battle, according to Xe- 
nophon's, account. 

I therefore am disposed to ques- 
tion Plutarch's account, as to this 
alleged battle of Mantineia; though 
I think it probable that Epaminon- 
das may have saved the life of 
Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, 
before the peace of Antalkidas. 

' Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2; 
Z 
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either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical pronun- 
ciation, exercised by repetition of the poets — and disci- 
plined movements, for taking part in a choric festival with 
becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of Buch gymnastic and musical training, the combination 
of which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the ' 
former predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. 
Moreover at Thebes, the musical training was based more 
upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon 
the lyre, which admitted of vocal accompaniment by the 
player. The Athenian Alkibiades ^ was heard to remark, 
when he threw away his flute in disgust, that flute-playing 
was a fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did not 
know how to speak; and in regard to the countrymen of 
Pindar 2 generally, the remark was hardly less true than 
contemptuous. On this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the 
lyre' as well as the flute from the best masters, but also, 
dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and his friend 
Felopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an ardent 
intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conver- 
sation of the philosophers within his reach, among whom 
were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of Sokrates; so that the 
stirring influence of the Sokratic method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of 
Epaminondas. As the relations between Thebes and 
Athens, ever since the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
had become more and more friendly, growing at length 
into alliance and joint war against, the Spartans — we may 
reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to 
whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he not 

Plutarch, Apophth, Reg. p. 192 D.; * Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. 
Aristophan. Acham. 872. Ap^joTov ovsi8o«— Boubxiov Ov, Ac. 

Compare the citations in A the- ' Aristoxenus mentions the flute, 

nseus, X. p. 417. The perfection of Cicero and Cornelius Kepos the lyre 

form required in the runner was (Aristoxen. Fr. 60 ed. Didot. ap. 

also different from that required in Athenae. iv. p. 184; Cicero, Tusc 

the wrestler (Xenoph. Memor. iii. Disp. i. 2, 4 ; Cornel. Nepos, Epa- 

8, 4; iii. 10, 6). min. c. 2). 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. o.. 2. 
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only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during 
the close of an aged life — was, a Tarentine exile named 
Lysis; a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, 
from causes which we cannot make out, had sought shelter 
at Thebes and dwelt there until his death. ^ With him, as 
well as with other philosophers, Epaminondas discussed 
all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By per- 
severance in this course for some years, he not only 
acquired considerable positive instruction, but also became 
practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations; 
and was, like Perikles,^ emancipated from that timorous 
interpretation of nature which rendered so many Grecian 
commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His patience 
as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his own 
account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations, with him, 
aflSrmed that he had never met with any one who under- 
stood more or talked less. 3 



1 Aristozenas, Frag. 11, ed.Didot; 
Plutarch, De Oen. Socr. p. 588; 
Cicero, De Offic. i. 44, 155 ; Pauean. 
ix. 13, 1; iElian, V. H. iii. 17. 

The statement (said to haye been 
given by Aristoxenus, and copied 
by Plutarch as well as by Jam- 
blicbus) that Lysis, who taught 
Epaminondas, had been one of the 
persons actually present in the 
synod of Pythagoreans at Erotou 
when Kylon burnt down the house, 
and that he with another had been 
the only persons who escaped — 
cannot be reconciled with chrono- 
logy. 

* Compare Dlodor. xt. 62 with 
Plutarch, Periklds, c. 6, and Plu- 
tarch, Demosthenes, c. 20. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 
D. (&eTelX7)<pt natSelac Siafopou xal 
fiapiTT^C — (p. 686 D.) Tt|v dploT>)y 
Tpo<pT]v iv fiXoorofic^ — (p. 692 F.) 
Xitlvftapoc 6 TapavTivoc o6x 6XIyov 
aOttf) (Epaminondas) vuvfitatpi^ac 
ivxauSa x?^"*^"** ^*' ^^ou Xijti, (ii)- 
6ivl Kou Tu>v xa9* |auT6v dvOpdbfctov 
ivTiTiux^^*^) l*^*^* tXtiova ifixviba- 
xovti fjLrjTt iXdxTOva 90sY7O|A4vcp. 



Compare Cornel. Nepoi, Epamin. 
c. 8— and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 
8. p. 89 F. 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgement of Spintharus was com- 
municated by him to his son Aris- 
toxenus, from whom Plutarch 
copied it ; and we know that Aris- 
toxenus in his writings mentioned 
other particulars respecting ' Epa- 
minonda8(Athen8eu8, iy. p. 184). 
We see thus that Plutarch had 
access to good sources of informa- 
tion respecting the latter. And as 
he had composed a life of Epami- 
nondas (Plutarch, Agcsil. o. 28), 
though unfortunately it has not 
reached us, we may be confident 
that he had taken some pains to 
collect materials for the purpose, 
which materials would naturally be 
employed in his dramatic dialogue, 
"De Genio Socratis." This strength- 
ens our confidence in the interest- 
ing statements which that dialogue 
furnishes respecting the character 
of Epaminondas ; as well as in the 
incidental allusions interspersed 
among Plutarch's other writings. 

Z2 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready 
HiB eio- powers of expression. On the contrary, the 
quenee— eloquence of Epaminondas, when he entered 
bitioMdis- ^P®^ ^^ public career, was shown to be not 
position- merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but eflFec- 
of hVspoiit- ^^^^ ®^®^ against the best Athenian oppo- 
ieal resent- nents. ^ But his disposition was essentially 
ments. modest and unambitious, combined with a 

strong intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare 
combination amidst a race usually errmg on the side of for- 
wardness and self-esteem. Little moved by personal 
ambition, and never cultivating popularity by unworthy 
means, Epaminondas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the 
end of his life, not leaving enough to pay his funeral 
expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders 
of personal friends; 2 though we are told that, when once 
serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense. 3 As 
he thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities 
which most frequently misguided eminent Greek states- 
men, so there was a third characteristic not less estimable 
in his moral character; the gentleness of his political 
antipathies — his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies — and his refusal to minglein intestine blood- 
shed. If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to 
justify unmeasured retaliation, it was Leontiades and his 
fellow-traitors. They had opened the doors of the Kadmeia 
to the Spartan Fhcebidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the 
scheme of Pelopidas and the other exiles to assassinate 
them, and declined to take part in it; partly on pruden- 
tial grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples. « 

* Gomel. Nepo8,Epaminond.c.6; Gomel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 4. 
Plutarch, Preecept. Beip. Gerend. ' Plutarch, Aristeidds, 0.1; Justin, 
p. 819 0. Gicero notices him as the vi. 8. 

only man with any pretensions to * Plutarch, De Oen. Soor. p. 676 
oratorical talents, whom Thebes, "F, '£icafjitivu>ySac 8i, (iij icti6<uv a>c 
Gorinth, or Argos had ever pro- otttat piXxiov- tTvai tauta (iiq icpda- 
duced (Brutus, c. IS, 50). ociv* ctxdxux dvxiTelvst icp(»c I ftV] 

* Plutarch (De Gen. Socr. p. 683, . ici^uxc, \t-rfik 8oxi|jidiCs(> icapaxaXou> 
5^4; Pelopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. 0. 27; |jievo«. 

Compar. Alcibiad. and Goriol. c.4) ; 'Eictl hk o& ictlSti to&« 
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None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the resentful 
and vindictive passions. * 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these 
virtues, however, it was necessary that he should Conduct of 
give proof of the extraordinary capacities for Epaminon- 
iiction with which they were combined, and that Theban**** 
he should achieve something to earn that ex- revolution 
clamation of praise which we shall find his enemy l^he'ac- **'' 
Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, on seeing quires in- 
him at the head of the invading Theban army SSough 
near Sparta — "Oh! thou man of great deeds!" 2 Peiopidas, 
In the year b.c. 379, when the ICadmeia was ury^'o^rgJi}: 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in zation of 
public life, and known only to Peiopidas with **^* ®**^* 
his other friends; among whom, too, his unambitious and 
inquisitive disposition was a subject of complaint as 
keeping him unduly in the background.* But the unparal- 
leled phaenomena of that year supplied a spur which over- 
ruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an 
incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive con- 
federacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such 



TT)v 656v, sav out6v xeXtOei ydvoo 
x»9ap6v ovxa xal dvalTtov 49tffT5vai 
TOt« xxtpoU, [ivza Tou Sixalou t^ 

CU|X<pspOvTl rp030l96{A8V0V. 

Compare the same dialogue, p. 
594 B.; and Cornelius Nepos, Peio- 
pidas, c. 4. 

Isokratda makes a remark npon 
Eragoras of Salamis, which may 
be well applied to Epaminondas; 
that the objectionable means, with- 
out which the former oould not 
have got possession of the sceptre, 
were performed by others and not 
by him; while all the meritorious 
and admirable functions of com- 
mand were reserved for Evagoras 
(Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 28). 

I See the striking statements of 
Plutarch and Pausaniat about 



PhilopoBmen— xaiictp 'EnafxsivubvSou 
pouX6pLSvo« eivai {jidiXiaTa I^rjXtuTrji:, 
TO 5paaTr,piov xol aovexov o6toO xal 
Oiei xp'^it"'^'^^^ 4ira9ec loyupjL^ efxi- 
ftsiTo, ttp H icpdtp xal pa9»i xal 
9iXav8pd)it4> itap& t4c icoXixixdc 5ia- 
9opd« ipifAivsiv 06 Suvdfievo;, 6f' 
6pY^v xal f tXovsixlav, (laXXov i66xei 

OTpaTMOTlXljC 9l ICOXtTlX^C dpET-^? 

oUeio< elvat. To the like purpose 
Pausanias, viii. 49, 2; Plutarch, 
Peiopidas, c. 26; Cornel. Nepos, 
Epamin. c. S— «patiens admirandum 
in modum." 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 82. ^Q 
TOU lASjaXoicpdYixovoc dv6pu>itoul 

» Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p.676E. 
*£icaftetvu>v6ac 54, Boio>tu>v ditdvTuiv 
Ttp iceicatSeuaQai iip6« dpex^iv d^tojv 
Siafipeiv, d(tpX6< ivTt xal dirpoOuuoc. 
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circumstances, Thebes could only be saved by the energy of alP 
her citizens — the unambitious and> philosophical as well as- 
the rest. As the necessities of the case requiredsuch simul- 
taneous devotion, so the electric shock of the recent re- 
volution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much 
less patriotic than that of Epaminondas. He was among the 
first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest 
had been transferred from the houses of Archias and 
Leontiades to the open market-place; and he would prob- 
ably have been among the first to mount the walls of the 
Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an assault. 
Pelopidas being named Boeotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
was naturally placed among the earliest and most forward 
organizers of the necessary military resistance against the 
common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost 
an unknown man, he had acquired, in b.c. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as 
general, that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban 
policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the battle 
of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence 
we may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and success- 
ful system of defence, together with the steady advance of 
Thebes against Sparta, durinff the intermediate years, was 
felt to have been in the main nis work. ^ 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the 
acquittal of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the 
Thebans, in seconding as.well as encouraging their defence. 
The Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to 

■ Baucb, in his instructive bio- oeedings of 371 b.o. prore that in 
graphy of Epaminondas (Epami- that year he actually possessed a 
nondaSjUndThebensEampf um die great and established leputation, 
Hegemonie: Breslau, 1834, p. 26), which must have been acquired by 
seems toconceive that Epaminondas previous acts in a conspicuous 
was never employed in any public position ; and as he had no great 
official post by his countrymen, family position to start from, his 
until the period immediately pre- reputation was probably acquired 
ceding the battle of Leuktra. I only by slow degrees, 
cannot concur in this opinion. It The silence of Xenophon proves 
appears to me that he must have nothing in contradiction of this 
been previously employed in such supposition ; for he does not men- 
posts as enabled him to show his iion Epaminondas even at Leuktra. 
military worth. For all the pro- 
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make some efforts on their side. They organized on a more 
systematic scale the military force of their b.o. sis. 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory Agesiiaus 
steps with the view of effacing the odium of J^*^®^®* '° 
their past misrule. ^ The full force of their Thebes 
confederacy — including, as a striking mark of J^l^f^^l^ 
present Spartan power, even the distant Olyn- ©f the Spar- 
thians2 — was placed in motion against Thebes \l^J^°^'_ 
in the course of the summer under Agesiiaus ; gooli**^^ 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition J^J*®^ °' 
a body of mercenaries acting in the service of adopted by 
the Arcadian town Kleitor against its neigh- ^j^®^®^"" 
hour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself Athens 
master of the j)asses of Kithseron, before the The- ?fl^®' ^***" 
bans and Athenians could have notice of his passing 
the Lacedaemonian border. ^ Then crossing Kithseron into 
BoBotia, he established his head-quarters at Thespise, a post 
already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban territory, which he 
found defended partly by a considerable length of ditch 
and palisade — partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted 
by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on their own side 
of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, 
and attacked Agesiiaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. 
Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid 
march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which 
he laid waste nearly to the city walls.* The Thebans and 
Athenians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, 
nevertheless kept the field against him, taking care to hold 

Positions advantageous for defence. Agesiiaus on his side 
id not feel confident enough to attack them against such 
odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so: and was marching up to the charge, when he was 
daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of the 
troops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await 
his approach, on a high and advantageous ground, without 
moving until signal should be given; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protended. So im- 

« Diodor. XT. 31. ■ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36-3S. 

> Xen. Hellen. t. 4, 64; Diodor. * Xen. Hellen. t. 4, 41. 
XV. 81. 
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posing was their a{)pearance that Agesilaus called off his 
troops without daring to complete the charge. ^ After a 
month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, and 
a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Affesilaus withdrew to Thespise; 
the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoe- 
bidas with a considerable force in occupation, and then 
leading back his army to Peloponnesus. 

Phcebidas — the former captor of the Kadmeia — thus 
Agesilaus stationed at Thespiae, carried on vigorous war- 
retires, fare against Thebes; partly with his own Spar- 
p^hoebidasin ^^ division, partly with the Thespian hoplites, 
command who promised him unshrinking support. His 
-desuUoiy incursious soon brought on reprisals from the 
Thebans; who invaded Thespise, but were re- 
pulsed by Phcebidas with the loss of all their 
plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
•uu Biain. incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden 
Increase of tum of the Theban cavalry; 2 upon which all his 
stlTeng^ih'IS <^roops fled, chased by the Thebans to the very 
BoBotia, gates of Thespiae. Though the Spartans, in 
phiio-* *^* consequence of this misfortune, despatched by 
Spartan sea another general and division to replace 
oHgarchiei phoebidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly 
BoBotian strengthened by their, recent victory. They 
cities. pushed their success not only against Thespiae, 
but against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time 
these oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength 
of their own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded 
in considerable numbers as exiles to Thebes.? 



ory 
warfare of 
Phoebidas 
against 
Thebes— -he 
is defeated 
and slain. 



» Diodor. XV. 32; Polyeen. ii.l, 2; 
Cornel. Nepos, Ghabrias, c. 1.— 
"obnixo genu scuto"— Demosthen. 
cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having after- 
wards voted a statue to the honour 
of Chabrias, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design (Diodor. 
XV. 33). 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 42-45; Diodor. 
xv. 33. 



» Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46, 'Ex Si 

TOUTOO itaXiv au ra xtbv 0T)37luiv 
dvet^wnupeiTOt xal ioTpattuovTO elc 
SsffRia^tXal sU Tac fiXXa? ai? itepioi- 
xlSac ndXetc* '0 (jlcvtoi ^(xoc i^ 
auxiuv eU to^ 0r,Pa<; ditextwpei* ev 
7:daaic Y*P "^''^ itdXsai fiovaffxeiai 
xaSeiJTT^xsoav, (Z>37t£p ev Bf^Poti?* u>ots 
xal ol ev taOtau toi^ noXeoi «plXoi 
Tu>v Aaxa8«tpL0v'U)v porjQslac e5iov-o. 
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A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main b. o. 377. 
army of the confederacy, was neither more de- Second ex- 
cisive nor more profitable than the preceding, poditjon of 
Though he contrived, by a well-planned strat- into Bwotia 
a&rem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay -^® «*»?" 

®,',, f'-i 'J ^ • ..•'no decisive 

waste the plain, he gained no serious victory; advantage, 
and even snowed, more clearly than before, his J"*** The- 
r eluctance to engage except upon perfectly equal qSire ^^' 
terms. 1 It became evident that the Thebans e^^^ter and 
were not only strengthening their position in Strength. 
Boeotia, but also acquiring practice in warfare Agesilaus 
and confidence against the Spartans; insomuch is disabled 
that Antalkidas and some other companions J^JJ**?'* 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying " ® ^^' 
on the war so as only to give improving lessons to his 
enemies in military practice — and called upon him to strike 
some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summer's campaign, without any such step. 2 In his 
way he appeased an intestine conflict which was about to 
break out in Thespise. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, 
he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously injured 
his sound leg (it has been mentioned already that he was 
lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to b.o. 376. 
open a vein in the limb for reducing the in- Kieombro. 
flammation. When this was done, nowever, *"» ^°?r 
the blood could not be stopped until he swooned, spartan * 
Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great J^rce to 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several Boeotia—he 
months; and he remained during a much longer ^ "«p^®? 
time unfit for active command. 3 KUhseron, 

The functions of general now devolvedupon the ^^^s. ^^' . 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the next spring Jyer the** 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade paases— he 
Bgeotia anew. But on this occasion, the Athe- without 
nians and Thebans had occupied the passes of reaching 
Kithaeron, so that he was unable even to enter "*** *' 
the country, and was obliged to dismiss his troops without 
achieving anything. « 



« Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 47, 61. 

The anecdotes in Polyeenus (ii. 1, 
18-20), mentioning faint-hearted- 
ness and alarm among the allies 
of Agesilaus, are likely to apply 



(certainly in part) to this campaign. 

* Diodor. XT. 38, 84 ; Plntareh, 
Agesil. c. 26. 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 68. 

* Xen. Hellen. t. 4, 69. 
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Resolution 
of Sparta 
to equip a 
large fleet, 
under the 
admiral 
Pollis. The 
Athenians 
send out a 
fleet under 
Ghabrias— 
victory of 
Ghabrias at 
sea near 



His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved 
to fit out a large naval force, sufficient both to 
intercept the supplies of imported corn ta 
Athens, and to forward an invading army by 
sea against Thebes, to the Boeotian port of 
Kreusis in the Krissaean Gulf. The former 
object was attempted first. Towards midsum- 
mer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
the Spartan admiral PoUis, was cruising in the 
^gean; especially round the coast of Attica, 
NaxoB. Re- near -^gina, Keos, and Andros. The Athenians, 
CO ^ect on ^j^^^ since their recently renewed confederacy, 
battle of had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
ArginuB*. fQund themselves thus threatened, not merely 
with loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even 
famine; since their com- ships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Gersestus (the southern extremity of Eu- 
boea), were prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Feel- 
ing severely this interruption, they fitted out at Peiraeus 
a fleet of 80 triremes, ^ with crews mainly composed 
of citizens; who, under the admiral Ghabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated 
the fleet of PoUis, and regained for Athens the mastery of 
the sea. Forty-nine LacedsBmonian triremes were disabled 
or captured, eight with their entire crews. 2 Moreover, 
Ghabrias might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had 
he not suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own 

* Xen. Hellen. t. 4, 61. ivePTjOav 
oixol eU tic vao«, Ac. Boeckh (fol- 
lowed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. 
ch. 38. vol. T. p. 68) connects with 
this maritime expedition an In- 
scription (Gorp. Insc. No. 84. p. 124) 
recording a vote of gratitude, passed 
by the Athenian assembly in favour 
of Phanokritus, a native of Parium 
in the Propontis. But I think that 
the vote can hardly belong to the 
present expedition. The Athenians 
could not need to be informed by 
a native of Parium about the move- 
ments of a hostile Heet near ^gina 
and Keos. The information given 
by Phanokritus must have related 
more probably, I think, to some 



occasion of the transit of hostile 
ships along the Hellespont, which 
a native of Parium would be the 
likely person first to discover and 
communicate. 

* Diodor. xv. 35 ; Demosthen. cont. 
Leptin. c. 17. p. 480. 

I give the number of prize<8h»ps 
taken In this action, as stated by 
Demosthen6s ; in preference to 
Diodorus, who mentions a smaller 
number. The orator, in enumera- 
ting the exploits of Ghabrias in 
this oration, not only speaks from 
a written memorandum in his hand, 
which he afterwards causes to be 
read by the clerk— but also seems 
exact and special as to numbers, 
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ships disabled, to pick up both the living men and the dead 
bodies on board, as well as all Athenians who were swim- 
ming for their lives. He did this (we are told^) from, 
distinct recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people 
against the victorious generals after the battle of ArginussB. 
And we may thus see, that though the proceedings on that 
memorable occasion were stained both by illegality and by 
violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athe- 
nian (the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his 
life, after the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson ad- 
ministered by the people to their generals in 406 b.c, thirty 
years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 b.c. 2) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the 
Peloponnesian war; and while it thus filled them *;°' '^^*"^''^- 
with joy and confidence, it led to a material of th°* **" 
enlargement oftheir maritime confederacy. The ^^^^^jJJ 
fleet of Chabrias — of which a squadron was *"*"*'""* 
detached under the orders of Phokion, a young 
Athenian now distinguishing himself for the first 
time and often hereafter to be mentioned — sailed 
victorious round the ^gean, made prize of 



maritime 
confeder- 
acy, in 
conse- 
quence of 
the victory 
of Naxos. 



10 as to inspire greater confidence 
than usual. 

* Diodor. xt. 86. Chabrias ini- 
ox^to itavTsXtbc TOO SituftA^)^) 4vo|i,vtj- 
o9eU T^C iv 'ApYivoOoaic vaufxa^la^, 
sv "q Touc vixi^oavrac 9TpaTT)7ou« 6 
8^|jL0c (i^vTt |&eYd(XT]< e6epTe9ia(; Qavdtcp 
icepii()aXtv, alTia9d|&tvOc 8ti 
TO'!)? TtTtXsoTTjxAxa^ xaTdTr)v 
vaufxaxlav o6x iQatpav* e6Xa()iQBT] 
ouv (see Wesseling and Stephens's 
note) |jLiQ icoxe xijc icsptaTdoetuc 6(toiac 
7avO(ievr]« xivfiuveua^ itaQeiv icotpa- 
nXiQoia. Ai6itep dico9T&c Tou 8itb- 
xtiv, dvtXe7tT0 TU)v icoXitcbv 
Touc 8iavT]xoK'i^ooc; xal to6< 
(tiv in Cu>vTa< 8ii9U)96, touc 
Si xsxsXeuTTjxdxac iOa^^ev. £1 
6t |Ji7j nepl xaoxrjv sifivexo x^j* 4iti- 
(teXtiav, pa8tu)< &v &icavxa x6v noXc- 
(xiu>v 9t6Xov fiiitpQatpe. 

This passage illustrates what I 
remarked in my preceding Ch. Ixir. 
respecting the battle of Arginusn 



and the proceedings at Athens 
afterwards. I noticed thatDiodorus 
incorrectly represented the excite- 
ment at Athens against the,generals 
as arising from their haying neg- 
lected to pick up the bodies of 
the slain warriors for burial— and 
that he omitted the more important 
fact, that they left many living 
and wounded warriors to perish. 

It is curious, that in the first of 
the two sentences above cited, 
Diodorus repeats his erroneous 
affirmation about the battle of 
Arginussa; while in the second 
sentence he corrects the error, 
telling us that Chabrias, profiting 
by the warning, took care to pick 
up the living men on the wrecks 
and in the water, as well as the 
dead bodies. 

» Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6; Plu- 
tarch, Oamillus, c. 10. 
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twenty other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 
prisoners with 110 talents in money, and annexed seven- 
teen new cities to the confederacy, as sending deputies 
to the synod and furnishing contributions. The discreet and 
conciliatory behaviour oi Fhokion, especially, obtained 
much favour among the islanders and determined several 
new adhesions to Athens. ^ To the inhabitants of Abdera 
in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by 
aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who 
quitting their abode from famine, had poured upon the 
sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend 
^their town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose 
confederacy thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace. ^ 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the 
n 875 ®*^*' ®^ Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to 
Circnmnav- *^™ *^ ^^® acquisition of new allies in the 
igation^of' west. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
Peiopon- recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under 
Timo'theus the Command of Timotheus, the son of Konon, 
Ath* *i° *^ circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm the 
fleet-Ms coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of the 
^io*"yo^er Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval 
dwmonian force of Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her 
fleet— his from conveying troops across the Krissaean 
extending Gulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of Kreu- 
the Athe- gis.3 This Periplus of Peloponnesus — the first 
federacy* ' which the fleet of Athens had attempted since 
-his just her humiliation at -^gospotami — coupled with 
ea mg. ^^^ ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 
and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. 
Not only Kephallenia, but the still more important island 
of Korkyra, voluntarily accepted his propositions; and 
as he took care to avoid all violence or interference with 
the political constitution, his popularity all around aug- 
mented every day. Alketas, prince of the Molossi — the 
Ohaonians with other Epirotic tribes — and the Akarna- 
nians on the coast — all embraced his alliance.^ While near 

> Demosthen. oont. Iieptin. p. 480; wards assassinated at Abdftrm, 

Plutarch, Phokion, o. 7. * Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 63. 

* Diodor. xr. 86. He states, by « Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 64; Diodor. 

mistake, that Chabrias was after- st. 36. 
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Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed by the 
Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior in 
number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet 
did not dare to show itself. Having received only 1 3 talents 
on quitting Athens, we are told that he had great difl&culty 
in paying his fleet; that he procured an advance of money, 
from each of the sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven minae 
towards the pay of their respective ships; and that he also 
sent home requests for large remittances from the public 
treasury;! measures which go to bear out that honourable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care 
to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrist 
Isokrates ascribes to him. 2 This was a feature unhappily 
rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and tending 
to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens 
were not favourably received. Though her naval ^.o. 874. 
position was now more brilliant and commanding financial 
than it had been since the battle of iGgospotami difficulties 
— though no Lacedaemonian fleet showed itself ^^ Athenn. 
to disturb her in the -^gean3 — yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbour- 
ing island of ^gina annoyed her commerce, requiring a 
Serpetual coast-guard; while the contributions from the 
eputies to the confederate synod were not sufficient to 
dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property-tax 
at home.* 

* Xen. Hellen. T.4, 66; iBokratds, and others would refer it (Vltes 

Be Permutat. s. 116; Cornelias Iphicratis, Ac. p. 89). In the second 

Nepos, Timothens, c 2. expedition, it does not appear that 

The adyance of seyen minse re- he ever had really sixty triremes, 

spectlyely, obtained hy Timotheus or sixty trierarchs, under him. Xen- 

from the sixty trierarchs under his ophon (Hellen. y. 4, 63) tells us 

command, is mentioned by Dc- that the fleet sent with Timotheus 

mosthends cont. Timotheum (0. 8. to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships; 

p. 1187). I agree with M. Boeckh which is the exact number of trier- 

(Poblic Economy of Athens, ii. 24. archs named by Demosthends. 

p. 294) in referring this adyance * Isokratds, Orat. De Permutat. 

to his expedition to Korkyra and 1. 128, 131, 185. 

other places in the Ionian Sea in * Isokratds, De Permutat. s. 117; 

875-374 B.O.; not to his subsequent Cornel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 3. 

expedition of 878 b.o., to which * Xen. Hellen. yi. 2, 1. 
Behdanti, Laohmann, Schlosser, 
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In this synod the Thebans, as members of the con- 
She be- federacy, were represented, i Application was 
comes made to them to contribute towards the cost of 

the grow-' the naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 
ing strength their instance that the fleet had been sent round 
-st^eady^' to the Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined 
and Vic- compliance, 2 nor were they probably in any con- 



g^lsTof '^' ^^^^^^ *o furnish pecuniary aid. Their refusal 
Thebes in occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embit- 
.BoBotia. tered by jealousy at the strides which they had 
been making during the last two years, partly through the 
indirect effect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end 
of the year 377 b.c, after the two successive invasions of 
Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so straitened the 
Thebans, that they were forced to import com from Fagasae 
in Thessaly; in which enterprise their ships and seamen 
were at first captured by the Lacedaemonian harmost at 
Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. His negligence however soon led 
not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been taken 
prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagasae became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia; since in 376 b.c, Kle- 
ombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithaeron — 
while in 375 B.C., the attention ofSparta had been occupied 
by the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. 
During these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, 
in most of which a strong party, if not the majority of the 
population, was favourable to them, though the government 
was in the hands of the philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded 
by Spartan harmosts and garrison. 3 We hear of 
one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Plataea, 
under Charon; and of another near Tanagra, in which 
Panthoidfts, the Lacedaemonian harmost in that town, was 
slain.* 



> See Isokratds, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 8* duoxvaiAjievoi xal xpv)[xaTU>v tla^p o- 

s. 21, 23, 37. pai« xai XTjaxsloic i^ Alylvr)?, xai 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. Ol 6' 'Aftr)- (puX-axal; x^? X^P^'^i eneQujirjaav teau- 

vaioi, au^avofxevouc H-ev 6pu)vTc< 8id oaa9at tou KoXi|j,ou. 
ofoic xou< 6y)f)aioucy ypi^ixaxa §' o6 ' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46-55. 
auftpaXXo|Aivoo? eUto vawiixov, aOtoi • Plutarch, Pelopidaa, o. 15-25. 
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But the most important of all their successes was that 
of Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, victory of 
hearing that the Spartan harmost, with his two Peiopidaa 
(morse or) divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, J* er^he'* 
had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian Lacedee- 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the 'no°'»'»«- 
Sacred Band and a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It 
was the season in which the waters of the Lake Kopais 
were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take a wide 
circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On 
arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were 
still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no surprise 
could be effected ; upon which he retraced his steps. But 
on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedaemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with 
their troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers 
were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encoun- 
ter ; while the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed, 
and required all his encouragement to work them up. But 
in the fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested 
in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, and compact charge 
of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The two Lacedae- 
monian commanders were both slain ; their troops opened, 
to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat ; but Pelopi- 
das, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas 
could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. * 

This combat, in which the Lacedaemonians were for 
the first time beaten in fair field by numbers .jj^^ ^he- 
inferior to their own, produced a strong sensEi- bans expel 
tion in the minds of both the contending parties, mon^ftng***' 
The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their out of aii 
exertion, was redoubled ; so that by the year fe^t o*- ^*' 
374 B.C., they had cleared Boeotia of the Lacedse- chomenus— 
monians, as well as of the local oligarchies which g^an^ge^JJe 
sustained them ; persuading or constraining the BGsotian 
cities again to come into union with Thebes, and '«de'ft**on- 

1 Plutarob, Pelopidas, c.17; Die- combat at Tegyra. Diodorus men- 
dor. ZY. 37. tions, what is evidently this battle, 
Xenophon does not mention the near Orchomenus; but he does not 
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reviving the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, Kor6neiay 
Lebadeia, Tanagra, Thespiae, Flatsea and the rest, thus 
became again Boeotian ;i leaving out Orchomenus alone 
(with its dependency Ohseroneia), which was on the borders 
of Phokis, and still continued under Lacedaemonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities the party friendly to Thebes 
was numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular; 
though in some the prevailing sentiment was such, that 
adherence was only obtained by intimidation. The change 
here made by Thebes, was, not to absorb these cities into 
herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Boeotia ; a policy, which she had publicly proclaimed on 
surprising Plataea in 431 b.c.2 While resuming her own 
ancient rights and privileges as head of the Boeotian feder* 
ation, she at the same time guaranteed to the other cities 
— by convention, probably express, but certainly implied — 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members ; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved 
by this re-conquest or re-confederation of Boeotia. Becom- 
ing masters of Kreusis, the port of Thespiae,^ they for- 
tified it, and built some triremes to repel any invasion 
from Peloponnesus by sea across the Krissasan Gulf. Feel- 
ing thus secure against invasion, they began to retaliate 
upon their neighbours and enemies the Phokians ; allies 
of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on The- 
bes — yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 

name Tegyrs. xaxd x& icdxpia tu>v icdivTU>v 

Kallistbends Boems to have de- Boiu>xu>v ^u(A)x.a^eiv, tiGeoQai nap' 

scribed the battle of Tegyra, and to a&xoiic x& SnXot, vo|jiil^ovTec atfiax 

have given various particulars re- pa§iu)< xout(|> X(|>tp6it<|> npooxwpigoetv 

specting the religious legends con- xt)v ic6Xiv. 

nected with that spot (Kallisthends, Compare the language of the 

Fragm. 8, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. Thebans about xa ndxpta xu>y 

Byz. y. TeTupa). Boiu>xu>v (iii. 61, dS, 66). The de- 

' That the Thebans thus became scription which the Thebans give 

again presidents of all Bcsotia, and of their own professions and views, 

revived the Boeotian confederacy— when they attacked Platsea in 431 

is clearly stated by Xenophon, B.C., may be taken as fair analogy 

Hellen. v. 4, 63 ; vi. 1, 1. to judge of their professions and 

* Thucyd. ii. 3. 'Aveiicev 6 xi^pul views towards the recovered Boso- 

(the Theban herald after the Tbeban tian towns in 376-376 b.o. 

troops had penetrated by night into ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4^ 8: compare 

the middle of Platsea) eCxtc ()ouXexat Diodor. xv. 68, 
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Athens, i So hard pressed were the Phokians — especially 
as Jason of Pherge in Thessaly was at the same ^ ^ g^^ 
time their bitter enemy 2 — that unless assisted, xiiey in- 
they would have been compelled to submit to the vade 
Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, in- Ki?omb7o- 
cluding the Lacedaemonian garrison then occupy- tus is sent 
ing it ; while the treasures of the Delphian temple ^i JJ ^an 
would also have been laid open, in case the The- army for 
bans should think fit to seize them. Intima- i^helw " 
tion being given by the Phokians to Sparta, makes a 
King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea peace*with 
across the Gulf, with four Lacedaemonian di- the Lace- 
visions of troops, and an auxiliary body of allies. ^ damonians. 
This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans to retire, placed 
both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus 
sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans 
had passed from the defensive to the offensive — partly by 
her help, yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the 
cost of her navy — ^her ancient jealousy of them became 
again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to pro- 
pose terms of peace. What these terms were, we are 
not Jold; nor does it appear that the Thebans even received 
notice of the proceeding. But the peace was accepted at 



> Diodor. xv. 31 ; Xen. Hellen. 
Tl. 3, 1 ; iii. 6, 21. 

• Xen. Hellen. vi, A, 21-27. 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 1; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus 
to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 B.C. (Fast. Hel. ad 
376 B.O.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 374 b.o. It was not under- 
taken nntil the Thebans had re- 
conquered all the Boeotian cities 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 1) ; and this oper- 
ation seems to hare occupied them 
all the two years— 376 and 375 B.C. 
See T. 4, 63, where the words o5t* 
iv ^ Ti|a6980c ncpiinXsuos must be 
understood to include, not simply 
the time which Timotheus took in 
actually cireumnavigaiing Pelopon- 
nesus, but the year which he spent 
afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and 
the time which he occupied in per- 

VOL. IX. 



forming his exploits near Xorkyra^ 
IJeukas, and the neighbourhood 
generally. The 'Periplus', for which 
Timotheus was afterwards honoured 
at Athens (see ^schines cont. 
Etesiphont. c. 90 p. 458) meant the 
exploits performed by him during 
the year and with the fleet of tha 
*Periplus». 

It is worth notice that the Pythian 
games were celebrated in^thift year 
374 B.C. — iici 2u)xpaTi8oo fipj^ovxoc; 
that is, in the first quarter of that^ 
• archon, or the third Olympic year ; 
about the beginning of August. 
Ohabrias won a prize at these games 
with a chariot and four; in cele- 
bration of which, he afterwards gave 
a splendid banquet at the point 
of seashore called KOlias, near 
Athens (Demosthen. cont. Neseram, 
c. 11. p. 1366). 

2 A 
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Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys were despatched 
at once from thence, without even going home, to Korkyra ; 
for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, and 
ordering him forthwith U) conduct hiB fleet back to 
Athens. ^ 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in 
B.o. 874. A moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was 
Demand much ^o the advantage of Sparta, and served 
made upon somewhat to countervail a mortifying revelation 
SemonianB which had reached the Spartans a little before 
from Thee- from a different quarter. 

aid^to^^' Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus 

Pharsains. in Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He 
had long been on terms of hospitality with the 
o? Fhar^^' LacedsBmonians ; while Pharsalus had not merely 
"*^"ii t ^®®^ ^ alliance with them, but was for some 
Sparta' for time occupied by one of their garrisons. 2 In the 
Aid against usual state of Thessalv, the great cities Larissa, 
are. Pher«, PharsaJus, and others, each holding some 

smaller cities in a state of dependent alliance, were in 
disagreement with each other, often even in actual war. 
It was rare that they could be brought to concur in a 
common vote for 4;he election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great familv 
factions who usually contended for predominance; to such 
a degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody 
of the citadel and the entire management of the revenues, 
receipts as well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, 
^hospitable and ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion'', h e ad- 
vanced money from his own purse to the treasury whenever 
it was low, and repaid himself when public funds came in J 

■ Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 1, 2. saliana with their public rerennes 

Eallias seems to have been one helps ns to understand how Philip 

•of the Athenian enroys (Xen. of Macedon afterwards got into his 

Hellen. ri, 8, 4). <^ hands the management of their 

* Diodor. xir. 82. harbonrs and customs -dnties (De- 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 8. K«l Sicots mosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15; ii. p. 20). 
fjiiv iv8tT)< ctY), leap' iauxou icpoaexlOtt* It forms a striking contrast with 
Zntnt 8b icsptYsvoixo Tijc icpoaoSou, the exactness of the Athenian 
^icsXaix^avcv* v]v 8i xal &XXu)c?iX6^t- people about their public receipts 
v6< xe xal (xeYaXonpeitTjc xov 9exxa- and disbursements, as testified in 
^ix6v xp6itov. the inscriptions yet remaining. 

Such loose dealing of the Thes- 
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But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in 
ThessaJy — Jason, despot of Pherae; whose for- Jason of 
midable power, threatening the independence of energetic^' 
Pharsalus, he now came to Sparta to denounce, character 
Though the force of Jason can hardly have ^idaWe 
been very considerable when the Spartans passed power, 
through Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated ex- 
peditions against Olynthus, he was now not only despot of 
PheraB, but master of nearly all the Thessalian cities (as 
Lykophron of Pherse had partially succeeded in becoming 
thirty years before, i) as well as of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his 
dominion was, a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed 
all the personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers 
with the greatest effect. His bodily strength was great; 
his activity indefatigable; his self-command^ both as to 
hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. Always 
personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the 
utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but 
inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together 
with Alketas prince of the MoTossi in Epirus, had been 
reduced to the footing of his dependent allies. Moreover 
he had already defeated the Pharsalians, and stripped them 
of many of the towns which had once been connected with 
them, so that it only remained for him now to carry his 
arms against their city. But Jason was prudent as well 
as daring. Though certain of success, he wished to avoid 
the odium of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Poly- 
damas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason's dominion, accepting for 
himself the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed 
as Tagus or president. Th^ whole force of Thessaly thus 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, .4. credit. Before that time, Epami- 

The story (told in Plutarch, Be Bondas was too little known to be 

Gen. Socrat. p. 683 £*.) of Jason worth corrupting ; moreover, Jason 

sending a large sum of money to did not become tagua of Thessaly 

Thebes, at some period anterior to until long after the recapture of 

the recapture of the Kadmela, for the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen. tI. 1^ 

the purpose of corrupting Epami- 18, 19). 
nondas— appears not entitled to 

2 a2 
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united, with its array of tributary nations around, would 
be decidedly the first power in Greece, superior on land 
either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And a& 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of un warlike slaves,. 
Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to ovei*throw; 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians,. 
and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious 
His mdent ^^P®^» which the energetic despot of Pheres had 
4eaiiug laid before Polydamas; who replied, that he 
with Poly- himself had lonff been allied with Sparta, and 
amas. ^j^^^ j^^ could take no resolution hostile to her 
interests. "Q-o to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give 
notice there, that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it 
is for them to afiPord you protection. If they cannot comply 
with the demand, you will be unfaithful to the interests of 
your city if you do not embrace my offers." It was on this 
mission that Polydamas was now come to Sparta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. "Re- 
collect (he concluded) that the enemy against whom you 
will have to contend is formidable in every way, both from 
personal qualities and from power; so that nothing short 
of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. Consider 
and tell me what you can do.'' 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, re- 
The Lace- *^^^®^ * reply in the negative. Already a large 
dsemonians force had been sent under EHeombrotus as 
feWos^un- ®8S®^*i*l *® *^® defence of Phokis; moreover 
able to"''" the Athenians were now the stronger power at 
eipare any g^a. Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active 
Thessaiy— assistance to Thebes and Athens — which he 
^®y ^"- _ would assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan 
damas wfth army interfered against him in Thessaly . Accord- 
nr^me ^S^y *^® Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that 
to terms they Were unable U) satisfy his demands, recom- 
who *^***^^' mending him to make the best terms that he 
becomes could both for Pharsalus and for himself. He- 
Tagua of turning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation 
essa y. ^^jj Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
with what was required. But he entreated to be spared 
the dishonour of admitting a foreign garrison into the 
citadel which had been confidentially entrusted to his care; 
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engaging at the same time to bring his fellow-citizens into 
voluntary union with Jason, and tendering his two sons as 
hostages for faithful performance. All this was actually 
brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well 
as the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of ThessaJy.^ 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying con- 
fession of weakness on the part of Sparta. It Evidence 
marks too an important stage in the real decline ^l*^^^ ^^ 
of her power. Eight years before, at the Sparun 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the ^^^.^ ^^ 
Macedonian Amyntas, she had sent three power- li't'ifght* 
ful armies in succession to crush the liberal and yea's, 
promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re-transfer the 
Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. 
The region to which her armies had been then sent, was 
the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour 
she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or 
allies; while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was invoked, was to 
hinder the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. 
Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by 
Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes 
from a region much less distant; lastly, her political interest 
would naturally bid her arrest the menacing increase of 
an aggressive power already so formidable as that of Jason. 
Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382-374 b.c.) that she is now compelled 
to decline a demand which justice, sympathy, and political 
policy alike prompted her to grant. So unfortunate was 
it for the Olynthian confederacv, that their honourable and 
well-combined aspirations fell exactly during those few 
years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power! 
So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece gpenerally: — since nothing but 
Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings to the 
sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to 

* See the interesting account of compelled greatly to abridge (in 
this mission, and the speech of Xen. Hell en. yi. 1, 4.18). 
Polydamas, which I have been 
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almost im< 
mediately. 
The Lace- 
dnmonianB 
declare war 
again, and 
resume 
their plans 
npon 

Zakynthns 
and Kor- 
kyra. 



the interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon 
Gfrecian freedom in the next generation from their hands. 
The LacedaBmonians found some compensation for 
their reluctant abandonment of !Polydamas, in 
B.a 37^ ^jjg pacific propositions from Athens which 
tween *" liberated them from one of their chief enemies. 
Athens and But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
b?o'ken"ifl brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered 
home from Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with 
his fleet. He had serving along with him some 
exiles from Zakynthus; and as he passed hy 
that island in his homeward voyaffe, he disem* 
barked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
establishing a fortified post. Against this pro- 
ceeding the Zakynthian government laid com- 
plaints at Sparta, where it wa&so deeply resented,, 
that redress having been in vain demanded at 
Athens, the peace was at once broken off, and war again 
declared. A Lacedaemonian squadron of 25 sail was des» 
patched to assist the Zakynthians, ^ while plans were formed 

of Lenktra. 

Diodoms also seems to hare made 
a mistake in saying that the Athe- 
nians sent Kteaihlis as auxiliary 
commander to Zalcynthus (xt. 46) ;. 
whereas this rery commander is 
announced by himself in the next 
chapter (as well as by Xenophon^ 
who calls him Steaiklis) as sent 
to Korkyra (Hellen. y. 2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to hare in- 
advertently mentioned this Athe- 
nian expedition under Stesiklds or 
Etesiklds, twice over ; once as sent 
to Zakynthus— then again, as sent 
to Korhyra, The latter is the truth. 
No Athenian expedition at all 
appears on this occasion to have 
gone to Zakynthus ; for Xenophon 
enumerates the Zakynthians among 
those who helped to fit out the 
fleet of MiMisippus (v. 2, 8). 

On the other hand, I see no 
reason for calling in question the 
reality of the two Lacednmonian 
expeditions, in the last half of 874 
B.C. — one under Ariitokratds te 



> Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 8 ; Diodor. 
XV. 46. 

The statements of Diodorus are 
not clear in themselves; besides 
that on some points, though not 
in the main, they contradict Xeno- 
phon. Diodorus states that those 
exiles whom Timotheus brought 
back to Zakynthus, were the philo- 
Bpartan leaders, who had been 
recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The 
statement must doubtless be incor- 
rect. The exiles whom Timotheus 
restored must have belonged to the 
anti-Spartan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to 
have got into concision by repre- 
senting that universal and turbu- 
lent reaction against the philo- 
Bpartan oligarchies, which really 
did not take place until after the 
battle of Leuktra— as if it had 
taken place some three years ear- 
lier. The events recounted in 
Diodor. xv. 40, seem to me to be- 
long to a period after the battle 
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for the acquisition of the more important island of Kor- 
kyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent KorkyrsBan party formed a conspiracy 
to introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and betray the 
island to them. A Lacedaemonian fleet of 22 triremes 
accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to Sici- 
ly. But the Korkyrsean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence^ 
and sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra 



openly, with the full naval force of their confed- 
eracy. By the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, ^*°^e^'^^Q. 
Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, nian *™^ 



Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, and Halieis — ment under 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other co?fect^d '* 
confederates, who preferred commuting their from aii the 
obligation to serve oeyond sea — a fleet of sixty Stee,^ *'" 
triremes and a body of 1 500 mercenary hoplites, ^^*J*®* 
were assembled ; besides some Lacedaemonians, °' ^'** 
probably Helots or Neodamodes.t At the same time^ 
application was sent to Pionysius the Syracusan despot, 
for his cooperation against Korkyra, on the ground that 
the connection of that island with Athens had proved once, 
and might prove again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 b.c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the „ 
Lacedaemonian Mnasippus ; who, having driven be^fege?"* 
in the Korkyraean fleet with the loss of four {JV^'lrj. 
triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, vation^of' 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls J^^® adjoin- 
of the city. He next carried his ravages round ^^ 
the adjacent lands, which were found in the highest state 
of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; fields admi- 
rably tilled — vineyards in surpassing condition — with splen- 
did farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abund- 



Zakynthos, the other under Alkidas 
to Korkyra— which Diodoras men- 
tions (Diod. XV. 45, 46). It is trae 
that Xenophon does not notice 
either of them ; bnt they are noway 
inconsistent with the facts which 
be does state. 
iXen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3, 6, 16: 



compare y. 2, 21— about the com- 
mutation of personal service for 
money. 

Diodoras (xy. 47) agrees with 
Xenophon in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, though 
differing on several other contem* 
porary points. 
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ance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on 
cattle and slaves, bedame so pampered with the plentiful 
stock around, that they refused to drink any wine that was 
not of the first quality.* Such is the picture given by 
Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Kor- 
kyra, in respect of its landed economy, at the time when 
it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable 
than that presented by Thucydia^s (in the speech of Archi- 
damus), of the flourishing agriculture surrounding demo- 
cratical Athens, at the moment when the hand of the 
Feloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 431 b.c.2 
With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasip- 
The Ko P^® encamped on a hill near the city walls, 
kyreeanr cutting ofiP those within from supplies out of iiie 
ii^'the cit^^ country, while he at the same time blocked up 
—supplies'^ the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans 
J^^'^epted goon began to be in want. Yet they seemed 
^*" to have no chance of safety except through aid 

from the Athenians; to whom they had sent 
envoys with pressing entreaties, ^ and who had 
now reason to regret their hasty consent (in the 
preceding year) to summon home the fleet of 
Timotheus from the island. However, Timo- 
theus was again appointed admiral of a new 
fleet to be sent thither; while a division of 600 

Seltasts, under Stesikles, was directed to bo 
espatched by the quickest route, to meet the 
immediate necessities of the Korkyrasans, during 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 6. '£icei8ij y^v a&xwv (of the Athenians) {) 
Se dnipv) (when Mnasippus landed), 
ixpdTSi Tt T^« T^« *"'' s^io" i^sip- 
Yoi9piivT]v |itv itoYxaXu)c xal Tce^OTSO- 
f<.ivv]v T7)v x^Ji^pttV) lAtyaXonpeitelc H 
oUi^oetc xal oUu>vac xartaxeuaaixivouc 
Ixooffav 4icl TU>v dxpwv &9x* S^aaav 
toOc 9TpaTiu>Tac «U tooto xpo^^c 
iXOelv, wax' oAx iQiXeiv iclveiv, si 117) 
avOoafxiac sIt]. Kal dvSpdxoSa Si xal 
pOdxi^tiLaxa icdfxicoXXa fjXlvxsTo ix xu>v 
dYpu>v. 

Oivov, implied in the antecedent 
word olvtt)va«, is understood after 
iclveiv. 

« Thucyd. i. 82. (Speech of Archi- 
damus) pLij y«P fiXXo xi vofxiffTjxs x:ov 



-want 
begins— no 
hope of 
safety ex- 
cept in aid 
firom 
Athens. 
Beinforce- 
ment ar- 
rives from 
Athens — 
large Athe- 
nian fleet 
preparing 
under Ti- 
motheus. 



8|jiii]pov Sx*^^' ^>l o^x i}9aov Z^tp 
fifACivov iEetpxaoxai. 

Compare the earlier portion of 
the same speech (c. 80), and the 
second speech of the same Archi- 
damus (ii. 11). 

To the same purpose Thucydidds 
speaks, respecting the properties 
of the wealthy men established 
throughout the area of Attica—ol 
84 fiovoxol xaXi xxi^{jLaxa xaxoi xfjv 
Xu>pav olxoSofxlaic xs xal icoXuxsXiai 
xaxoffxeoaic dicoXu>Xexdxec (i. e,hj 
the invasion)— Thucyd. li. 66. 

» The envoys firom Korkyra to 
Athens (mentioned by Xenophon* 
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the delays unayoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnayigation of Peloponnesus. The peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite feorkyra; upon which island they were 
enabled to land through the intervention of Alketas 
solicited by the Athenians. They were fortunate enough 
to get into the town; where they not only brought the news 
that a large Athenian fleet miff ht be speedily expected, but 
also coniSibuted much to the defence. "Without such 
encouragement and aid, the Korkyrseans would hardly have 
held out; for the famine within the walls increased daily; 
and at length became so severe, that many of the citizens 
deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus 
refused to receive them, ma^ng public proclamation that 
every one who deserted should be sold into slavery; and 
since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused 
them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re- 
admitted within, many perished outside of the gates from 
sheer hunger, i 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the 
approachinghour of surrender, that the besieging Mnasippus 
army becamoL careless, and the general insolent, becomes 
Thoughhismilitary chestwasweU-fiUed, through l^^^^i^. 
the numerous pecuniary payments which he had lent from 
received from allies in commutation of personal fi5ence-he 
service — yet he had dismissed several of his offends his 
mercenaries without pay, and had kept all of ^JJe^x^or-' 
them unpaid for the last two months. His pres- kyneans 
ent temper made him not only more harsh to- |^* cessfui 
wards his own soldiers, 2 but also less vigilant saiiy- 
in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the JJ'^^lfl'^ted 
besieged, detecting from tneir watch-towers the and slain— 
negligence of the guards, chose a favourable JupJ^/iJ^d 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasip- with pro- 
pus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed ^"ions. 



V. 2, 9) would probably cross Epirus 
and Thessaly, through the aid of 
Alketas. This would be a much 
quicker way for them than the 
ciroumnayigation of Peloponnesus ; 
and it would suggest the same way 
for the detachment of Stesiklds 
presently to be mentioned. 



' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

*0 8* «o MvAaiTiTCo? 6pd>v xaota, 
iv6|AtCi Ts Saov o6x i^5y) &x'*^^ •'^''l^ 
ff6X.iv, xal icepl tou« |A.ia6o96pou< 
ixaivo'ipYsi, xal too? fjiiv xiva? auxibv 
Aitoji-loboo? eneicoii^xci, toT« 5'ouai 
xal duotv ^5i) fJiYivoiv u>9siXs xov 
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himself and hastened forward with the Lacedaemonians 
around him to sustain them; giving orders to the officers 
of the mercenaries to bring their men forward also. But 
these officers replied, that they could not answer for the 
obedience of soldiers without pay ; upon which Mnasippua 
was so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and with 
the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to 
the combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian 
peltasts and the Korkyrsean hoplites, rushing out of several 
gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate energy. 
Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, was at 
length slain, and all nis troops, being completely routed,, 
fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores were 
preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and the 
whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it at 
once. But they were astonished at their own success. 
Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in re- 
serve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open 
easy communication with the country, to procure sufficient 
temporary supplies, and to afiFord a certainty of holding out 
until reinforcement from Athens should arrive. Such rein- 
forcement, indeed, was already on its way, and had been 
announced as approaching to Hypermenes (second under 
Approach *^® deceased Mnasippus), who had nowsucceed- 
oftheAthe- ed to the command. Terrified at the news, he 
forMment" ^^*®^®d to Sail rouud from his station — which 
—Hyper- he had occupied with the fleet to block up the 
menfis, buo- harbour — to the fortified camp. Here he first 
Mnasippus, put the slavos, as well as the property, aboard 
^o'^TeyB of his transports, and sent them away ; remaining 
armament, himself to defend the camp with the soldiers and 
sick^SSd marines — but remaining only a short time, and 
much^prop- then taking these latter also aboard the triremes, 
hind. ***' "^^ ^^^ completely evacuated the island, making 
off for Leukas. But such had been the hurry — 
and so great the terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive 
— that much com and wine, many slaves, and even many 
sick and wounded soldiers, were left behind. To the 
victorious Korkyrseans, these acquisitions were not needed 
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to enhance the value of a triumph which rescued them from 
capture, slavery, or starvation, i 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, 
so as to incur much risk of finding the island ^ ^ 
already taken — but when it did come, it was ^ ^^ * 
commanded by Iphikrates, Chabrias, and the riva/ofVhe 
orator Kallistratus2 — not by Timotheus, whom Athenian 
the original vote of the people had nominated, conmanded 
It appears that Timotheus — who (in April J,?* ^y 
373 B.C.), when the Athenians first learnt that bitby^pM- 
the formidable Lacedaemonian fleet had begun kratds— 
to attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed the "eiay- 
thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes — preliminary 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, Timotheus 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise very long ' 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, p'o*"<^*®<*- 
from the maritime allies. His first act was to transport 
the 600 peltasts under Stesikles to Thessaly, where he 
entered into relations with Jason ofPherse. He persuaded 
the latter to become the ally of Athens, and to further the 
march of Stesikles with his division by land across 
Thessaly, over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where 
Aiketas, who was at once the ally of Athens, and the 
dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night across the 
strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus opened im- 
portant connection with the powerful Thessalian despot, 
and obtained from him a very seasonable service, together 
(perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasse to man his fleet 
— Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, 
where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, re- 
ceiving from him signal marks of private favour — and 
then to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His 
voyage procured for him valuable subsidies in money and 
supplies of seamen, besides some new adhesions and de- 
puties to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken 
with the general purpose of collecting means 
for the expedition to Korkyra, began in the 
month of April or commencement of May 373 b.c.3 On 

I Xen. Hellen. yi. 2, 18-26 ; Diodor. TimotheuB, will be fotind (I think) 

XV. 47. the only way of uniting into one 

* Xen. Hellen. yi. 2, 39. consistent narrative the scattered 

' The manner in which I have fragments of information which 

described the preliminary cruise of we possess respecting his proceed- 
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it appears, he had given orders to such of the 
allies as were intended to form part of the ex- 
pedition; to assemble at Kalauria (an island off 
TroBzen, consecrated to Poseidon), where he 
would himself come and take them up to proceed 
onward. Pursuant to such order, several contin- 
gents mustered at this island; among them the 
Boeotians, who sent several triremes, though in 
the preceding year it had been alleged against 
them that they contributed nothing to sustain 
the naval exertions of Athens. But Timothens 
stayed out a long time. Beliance was placed 
upon him, and upon the money which he was to 
brin^ home, for the pay of the fleet; and the 
unpaid triremes accordingly fell into distress and 



Now these troops could not hare 
got to Epirus without croBsing 
Thessaly; nor could they hare 
crossed Thessaly without the per- 
mission and escort of Jason. More* 
over, Alketas himself was the de- 
pendent of Jason, whose goodvrill 
was therefore doijibly necessary 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 7). 

We farther know that in the year 
preceding (374 B.C.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor 
even inclined to become so, though 
the Athenians were very anziooi 
for it (Xen. Hellen. yi. 1, 10). Bat 
in November 373 B.C., Jason (ai 
well as Alketas) appears as the 
established ally of Athens ; not as 
then becoming her ally for the 
first time, but as so completely an 
established ally, that he comes to 
Athens for the express purpose of 
being present at the trial of Time- 
theus and of deposing In his favour 
— 'A^ixofjiivou Y«p 'AXxitoo xot iduo* 
voc u>c TouTov (Timotheus) ev T(p 
Mai(JLaxTif]piu>vi |AT]vi rip eic' 'Aoreiou 
opyovTO?, 4icl t6v dYwva tov 
TOOTOU, f)ov)9i]advTu>v «6T(i)««i 
xaxaYOfJiivtuv «t« Ty)\» oixiav Ttjv h 
rieipatei, Ac. (Demosthen. adr. 
Timoth. c. 6. p. 1190). Again- 
A0t6i» 8i TOUTOV (Timotheus) e;«i* 



departing, 

Discontent 
at Athens^ 
in conse- 
quence of 
the absence 
of Timo- 
theus— 
distress of 
the arma- 
ment as- 
sembled at 
Kalauria— 
IphikratAs 
and Kallis- 
tratus ac- 
cuse Timo- 
theus. 
Iphikratds 
named 
admiral in 
his place. 

ings in this year. 

Tha date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenes, adv. Timoth. p. 1186 
—the month Munychion, in the 
arehonship of SokratidAs— April 
878 B.o. Diodorus says that he 
proceeded to Thrace, and that he 
acquired several new members for 
the confederacy (xv. 47) ; Xenophon 
states that he sailed towards the 
islands (Hellen. yi. 2, 12); two 
statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible with each 
other. In his way to Thrace, he 
would naturally pass up the 
Euboean strait and along the coast 
of Thessaly. 

We know that StesikUs and his 
peltasts must have got to Eorkyra, 
not by sea circumnavigating Pelo- 
ponnesusi but by land across Thes- 
saly and Epirus ; a much quicker 
way. Xenophon tells us that the 
Athenians "asked Alketas to help 
them to cross over from the main- 
land of Epirus to the opposite is- 
land of Korkyra; and that they 
were in consequence carried across 
by night"— 'AXxiToo $i t$e^9if]9«v 
ouvSiafiiPdffai toOtouc* xai oOtoi 
(fciv vuxt6c 6taxo(jLt99lvTe< nou 
T^« X^P*«> elaijXftov el« t^v wiXtv. 
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disorganization at Kalauria, awaiting his return, i In 
the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
was much pressed; so that great indignation was felt against 
the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island 
m time. IphikratSs (who had recently come back from 
serving with Phamaoazus, in an unavailing attempt to 
reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator 
Kallistratus, were especially loud in their accusations against 
him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the appointment 
of Timotheus even during his absence — naming Iphikrates, 
KalHstratus, and Ghabrias, to equip a fleet and go round 
to Korkyra without delay. > 

Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; 
bringing several new adhesions to the confederacy, with 
a flourishing account of general success. ^ He went down 



TOU|i,ivu>v liiv Tttfv iieiTY)8elu>v xal 
olxsiiov a6T(i> die&vTcuv, Iti 6i xal 
'AXxixou xal 'Idoovoc, ou(i|Adl- 
^u>v 6vTU>v 6fJtiv, |jl6Xic |<>iv iicsl- 
oQr]TS a^civai (Demosthen. ib. o. S. 
p. 1187). We see firom hence there- 
fore that the first alliance between 
Jason and Athens had been oo&- 
tracted In the early part of 873 b.o. ; 
we see farther that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his 
preliminary cruise, which is the 
only reasonable way of explaining 
the strong interest felt by Jason 
as "well as by Alketas in the fate 
of Timotheus, inducing them to 
take the remarkable step of coming 
to Athens to promote his acquittal. 
It was Timotheus who had first 
made the alliance of Athens with 
Alketas (Diodor. xv. S6; Gomel. 
Nepos, Timoth. o. 2), a year or 
two before. 

Combining all the circumstances 
here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary 
cruise, visited Jason, contracted 
alliance between him and Athens, 
and prevailed upon him to forward 
the division of Stesiklds across 



Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes, 
there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid 
to the understanding of the histori- 
cal events of the time. That oration 
is spoken by ApoUodorus, claiming 
from Timotheus the repayment of 
money lent to him by Pasion the 
banker, father of ApoUodorus ; and 
the dates specified are copied flrom 
entries made by Fasion at the time 
in his commercial books (c 1. p. 
1186; c 9. p. 1197). 

^ Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. S. 
p. 1188. oifjLioOov (liv to axpaxeufjia 
xaTaXtX6a8ai iv KaXauplf , Ac— ibid. 
o. 10. p. 1199. lepooijxs jap xtj) fjtiv 
Boiu>Tl(f> ap)^ovTi napa toOtou (Timo- 
theus) T7|v Tpo^Tiv Toi« tv xaU vooal 
iEapaXa(Af)dveiv' ix j&p xwv xoi- 
vu>v ouvTd^ewv f) (AioOo9opla 
^v T<p 0TpaT(6fjtaTi* xa tk xpil- 
(laxa 90 (Timotheus) Sicavxa 
i^iXe^ac ix tu>v ou;ipLdxu>v* 
xal ak S8ci aurtuv X670V dico6oOvai. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 12, 13, 
89; Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. X 
p. 1188. 

* Diodor. xv. 47. 
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from 
Korkyra. 



to Kalauria to supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up 
for the embarrassments which his absence had occasioned. 
But he could not pay the Bceotian trierarchs 
without borrowing money for the purpose on his 
own credit; for though the sum brought home 
from his voyage was considerable, it would 
appear that the demands upon him had been 
greater still. At first an accusation, called for 
m consequence of the pronounced displeasure 
of the public, was entered against him by Iphi- 
krates and Kallistratus. But as these two liad 
been named joint admirals for the expedition 
to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay — his trial 
was postponed until the autumn; a postponement ad- 
vantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded by his 
friends. ^ 

Meanwhile Iphikrates adopted the most strenuous 
Rapid and measures for accelerating the equipment of his 
fleet. In the present temper of the public, and 
in the known danger of Korkyra, he was allowed 
(though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, 
would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
«x,«- «- seamen in the port, but even to coerce the 
ment*of the trierarchs with severity, 2 and to employ all the 
reaSSng^'^ triremes reserved for the coast-guard of Attica, 
" - • as well as the two sacred triremes called Paralus 
and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet of 
seventy sail, promising to send back a large 
portion of it directly, if matters took a favour- 
able turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find on the 
watch for him a Lacedaemonian fleet fully equal 
to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the 
maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and with 
preparation for naval combat. The larger sails of an 
ancient trireme were habitually taken out of the ship 



energetic 
movements 
of Ipbi- 
kratds to- 
wards Kor- 
kyra— his 
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manage- 



Kepbal- 
lenia, he 
learns the 
flight of 
the Lace- 
daemonians 
from Kor- 
kyra. 



' I collect what is here stated 
from Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. 
p. 1188; 0. 10. p. 1199. It is there 
said that Timotheus was about to 
sail home from Kalauria to take 
his trial; yet it is certain that his 
trial did not take place until the 
month Mssmakterion or November. 
Accordingly the trial must have 



been postponed, in consequence of 
the necessity for Ipbikratds and 
Kallistratus going away at onoe to 
preserve Korkyra. 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 14. *0 5i 
(Ipbikratds) stcsI xaxioTTj aTpatiQji?, 
pidXa 6$i(o? xd? v«o« iicXTjpooto, xal 
Toy« Tpi7)pdipxoo« ^vdrxaCe. 
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previous to a battle, as being inconvenient aboard: Iphi- 
krates left such sails at Athens, — employed even the 
smaller sails sparingly — and kept his seamen constantly at 
the oar; which greatly accelerated his progress, at the same 
time that it kept the men in excellent training. Every 
day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an enemy's shore; 
and these halts were conducted with such extreme dexterity 
as well as precision, that the least possible time was con- 
sumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikrates learnt for 
the first time the defeat and death of Jiinasippus. Tet not 
fuUy trusting the correctness of his information, he still 
persevered both in his celerity and his precautions, until 
he reached Kephallenia, where he first fully satisfied 
himself that the danger of Korkyra was past. The excel- 
lent management of Iphikrates throughout this expedition 
is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophon. ^ 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, 
the Athenian commander probably now sent ^e goes on 
back the home-squadron of Attica which he had to Korkyra, 
been allowed to take, but which could ill be JjfesX' 
spared from the defence of the coast. 2 After surprise the 
making himself master of some of the Kephal- ou^an^S- 
lenian cities, he then proceeded onward to remes sent 
Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes Jiu^Jo'^Sie 
from Syracuse was now on the point of arriving; aid of 
sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedaemonians, ^p*'*** 
but as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikrates, posting 
scouts on the hills to give notice of their approach, set 
apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the first 
signal. So excellent was his discipline (says Xenophon), 
that "the moment the signal was made, the ardour of all 
the crews was a fine thing to see; there was not a man 
who did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard." 3 
The ten Syracusan triremes, after their voyage across from 
the lapygian cape, had halted to rest their men on one of 
the northern points of Korkyra; where they were found by 
Iphikrates and captured, with all their crews and the ad- 
miral Anippus ; one alone escaping, through the strenuous 
efforts of her cdptain, the BhodianMelandpus. Iphikrates 
returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the har- 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 27, 32. • Compare vi.2, 14— with vi. 2, 39. 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 34. 
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bour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, yield- 
ed to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew him- 
self shortly afterwards from mortification, i 

Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikrates for 
the time to pay his men, yet the suicide of 
Anippus was a pecuniary disappointment to 
him, and he soon began to need money. This 
consideration induced him to consent to the 
return of his colleague Kallistratus; who-^ 
an orator by profession, and not on friendly 
terms with Iphikrates — had come out against 
at^Korky^ ^^^ ^^^^ consent. Iphikrates had himself singled 
-he Ob- out both Kallistratus and Chabrias as his 
by^'er^e* coUeagues. He was not indifferent to the yaluo 
in Akar- of their advice, nor did he fear the criticisms,, 
nania. ^^^^ ^£ rivals, on what they really saw in his 

proceedings. But he had accepted the command under 
hazardous circumstances; not only from the insulting dis- 
placement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Konon — 
but also under great doubts whether he could succeed in 
relieving Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which 
he applied to man his fleet. Had the island been taken 
and had Iphikrates failed, he would have found himself 
exposed to severe crimination, and multiplied enemies, at 
Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and Chabrias, if left at 
home, might in that case have been among his assailants — 
so that it was important to him to identi^ both of them 
with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of 
the former. 2 As the result of the expedition, however^ 



Iphikratfis- 
in want of 
money — 
he sends 
home Kal- 
listratus to 
Athens — 
he finds 
work for 
his seamen 



1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 86, 88; Dio- 
dor. XT. 47. 

We find a story recounted by 
Diodorus (xvi. 67), that the Athe- 
nians under Iphikratds captured, 
off Korkyra, some triremes of Dio- 
nysius, carrying sacred ornaments 
to Delphi and Olympia. They 
detained and appropriated the 
valuable cargo, of which Dionysius 
afterwards loudly complained. 

This story (if there be any truth 
in it) can hardly allude to any 



other triremes than those under 
Anippus. Yet Xenophon would 
probably have mentioned the story^ 
if he had heard it; since it pre- 
sents the enemies of Sparta as 
committing sacrilege. And whether 
the triremes were carrying sacred 
ornaments or not, it is certain that 
they were coming to take part in 
the war, and were therefore legit- 
imate prizes. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 89. The 
meaning of Xenophon here is not 
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was altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. 
Iphikrates could well afford to part with both his col- 
leagues; and Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to so 
home, he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well- 
paid from the public treasury; or if this were impracticable, 
that he would labour to procure peace, i So terrible are 
the difficulties which the Grecian generals now experience 
in procuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their 
troops! Iphikrates suffered the same embarrassment 
which Timotheus had experienced the year before — and 
which will be found yet more painfully felt as we advance 
forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyrseans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus; 
while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and 
hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to 
Sparta; especially against the warlike inhabitants of the 
strong town called Thyrieis.2 

The happy result of the Korkyraean expedition, im- 
parting universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less 
beneficial to Timotheus than to Iphikrates. It was in 
November 373 b.o., that the former, as well as his qusBstor 
or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent each his trial 
Kallistratus, having returned home, pleaded against the 
quaestor, perhaps against Timotheus also, as one of the 

very clear, nor is even the text be wanting) |jiiqt8 xaxa^^cK- 

perfect. 9u|a<I>v (jli^tc xaTafJieXu)-; ^aiveaSai 

'E7U) |iiv 8if) xaOxTiv xijf* axpoxriTlav |i7)84v, fJLeYaXo9povoovTo« i^' lootq) 

TU)v 'I^ixpAtooc oix il*i«ta iicaivu)* toOt6 |toi Soxsi dv8p6? tlvai. 

iffcixa xal t6 ic p a 8 X i o a I X ( X ( u- I follow Dr. Thirl wall's transla- 

oai iauTtp (this shows that Iphi- tion of oO ;idXa inixi^Setov, which 

kratds himself singled them but) appears to me decidedly preferable. 

KoXXlaTpoT6v T« t6v 6»i|xi^Yopov, 06 The word ^<pl£i (vi. 3, 8) shows that 

|jidXa eicin^Sciov Svtoe, xal Xa^plav, Kallistratus was an unwilling col- 

|jidXa aTpaT7)jtx6v vo|tiC6|Mvov. Etxe league. 

7dp9povt(xouc adxouc^7oO{X8vo? «lvai, ' Xen. Hellen. yi. 8, 8. Oicov^o- 

oupificuXouc Xaf)eiv ef)o6Xs-cO) ou)9piv (jievoc y°P 'ffixpdTsi (Kallistratus) 

|AOi 80X81 Siaitpd^aoQai* elxcdvxi- slaux6'7)(plei, 7^ xpi^|Aaxa ici{X'|fetv 

icdXouc vo|A.lCu>v, ouxcD 6paaiu>< xcp vauxixcp, "J^ slpTjvTjv itonQVCiv, Ac. 

(some words in the text seem to * Xen. Hellen. iy. 2, 87, 88. 
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accusers; ^ though probably in a spirit of greater gentleness 
and moderation, in consequence of his recent joint success 
B.C. 87S. ^^^ of the general good temper prevalent in the 
Favourable city. And while the edge of the accusation 
*ubiio' against Timotheus was thus blunted, the de- 
opinion at fence was strengthened not merely by numerous 
^*n*e^"* *" citizen friends speaking in his favour with in- 
quence of creased confidence, but also by the unusual 
* t V^k*^*' phsenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. 
— the°tri^* At the request of Timotheus, both Alketas of 
th ^*°^°ent •'^P"^^' *^^ Jason of Pherae, came to Athens 
off '^easify— * little before the trial, to appear as witnesses 
Jason and in his favour. They were received and lodged 
come to ^y hii^ 1^ ^is house in the Hippodamian Agora, 
support the principal square of the Peir»us. And as he 
quseTtor'is '^^ ^^^^ ^^ somo embarrassment for want of 
condemned money, he found it necessary to borrow various 
to death. articles of finery in order to do them honour 
— clothes, beddinff, and two silver drinkinff-bowls — 
from Pasion, a wedthy banker near at hand. These two 
important witnesses would depose to the zealous service 
and estimable qualities of Timotheus; who had inspired 
them with warm interest, and had been the means of 
brinffinff them into alliance with Athens; an alliance, 
whidi they had sealed at once by conveying Stesildes and 
his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra. The 
minds of the Dikastei^ would be powerfully affected by 
seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, at that 
moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and we 
are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less for^ 
tunate. He was condemned to death, and his property 
confiscated; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what 
evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the public money, which had caused serious 
injury at a most important crisis. Under the circumstances 
of the case, he was held responsible as treasurer, for the 
pecuniary department of the money-levying command con- 
fided to Timotheus by the people. 

> DemoBthen. cont. Timoth. o. 9. p. 1197, 1198. 
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As to the military conduct, for which 
himself would be personally accountable, we can 
only remark that having been invested with the 
command for the special purpose of relieving the 
besiegedKorkyra,ne appears to have devoted an 
unreasonable length of time to his own self-orig- 
inated cruise elsewhere; though such cruise was 
in itself beneficial to Athens ; insomuch that ifKor- 
kyra had really been taken, the people would have 
had good reason for imputing the misfortune to his 
delay. 1 And although he was now acquitted, his 
reputation suffered so much by the whole affair, 
that in the ensuingspringhe was glad to accept an 



Timotheus 

Timotheus 
had been 
guilty of 
delay, not 
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> The narrative here given of the 
events of 373 B.O., so far as they 
concern Timotheus and Iphikratfis, 
appears to me the only way of 
satisfying the exigences of the case, 
«nd following the statements of 
Xenophon and Demosthends. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, 
implies, and Behdantz (Vitae Iphi- 
«ratis, Ac. p. 86) contends, that 
Iphikratds did not take the com- 
mand of the fleet, nor depart from 
Athens, until after the trial of 
Timotheus. There are some ex- 
pressions in the oration of Demos- 
thenes, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition; but 
it will be found hardly admissible, 
if we attentively study the series 
of facts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his 
armament at Korkyra, and began 
the siege, either before April, or 
at the first opening of April, 878 
B.C. For his arrival there, and the 
good condition of bis fleet, was 
known at Athens before Timotheus 
received his appointment as ad- 
miral of the fleet for the relief of the 
island (Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peiraeus 
on this appointed voyage, in April, 
373 B.o. 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens 
in November 873 b.o. ; Alketas and 



Jason being then present, as allies 
of Athens and witnesses in his 
favour. 

Now, if the truth were, that 
Iphikratds did not depart from 
Athens with his fleet until after 
the trial of Timotheus in Novem- 
ber, we must suppose that the siege 
of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted 
seven months, and the cruise of 
Timotheus nearly flve months. Both 
the one and the other are alto- 
gether improbable. The Athenians 
would never have permitted Kov 
kyra to incur so terrible a chanot 
of capture, simply in order to wait 
for the trial of Timotheus. Xeno- 
phon does not expressly say how 
long the siege of Korkyra lasted ; 
but from his expressions about the 
mercenaries of Mnasippus (that 
already pay was owing to them 
for aa much aa two montha—% ai 
6i>oiv ^87) |i,Y]voiv— vi. 2, 16), we 
should infer that it could hardly 
have lasted more than three months 
in all. Let us say, that it lasted 
four months ; the siege would then 
be over in August; and we know 
that the fleet of Iphikratfts arrived 
just after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timo- 
theus— named as admiral for the 
express purpose of relieving Kor- 
kyra, and knowing that Mnasippus 

2b2 
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invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the com- 
mand of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the 



VM already besieging the place 
with a formidable deet — would 
hare spent so long a time as five 
months in his preliminary cruise ? 
I presume Timotheus to have 
stayed out in this cruise about two 
months; and eyen this length of 
time would be quite sufficient to 
raise strong displeasure against him 
at Athens, when the danger and 
privations of Korkyra were made 
known as hourly increasing. At 
the time when Timotheus came 
back to Athens, he found all this 
displeasure actually afloat against 
him, excited in part by the strong 
censures of Iphikratds and Kallis- 
tratus (Dem. cent. Timoth. p. 1187. 
o. 8). The adverse orations in the 
public assembly, besides inflaming 
the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him firom his command 
to Korkyra, and nominating in his 
place Iphikratds, with Ghabrias and 
Kallistratus. Probably those who 
proposed this vote would at the 
same time give notice that they 
intended to prefer a judicial ac- 
cusation against Timotheus for 
breach or neglect of duty. But it 
would be the interest of all parties 
to postpone aeUtal trial until the 
fate of Korkyra should be deter- 
mined, for which purpose the saving 
of time would be precious. Already 
too much time had been lost, and 
Iphikratds was well aware that his 
whole chance of success depended 
upon celerity; while Timotheus 
and his friepds would look upon 
postponement as an additional 
chance of softening the public dis- 
pleasure, besides enabling them to 
obtain the attendance of Jason and 
Alketas. Still, though trial was 
postponed, Timotheus was from 
this moment under impeachment. 



The oration composed by Demos- 
thenes therefore (delivered by Apol- 
lodorus as plaintiff, several years 
afterwards) — though speaking 
loosely, and not distinguishing the 
angry speeches against Timotheus 
in the public assembly (in Juno 
873 B.C., or thereabouts, whereby 
his deposition was obtained), from 
the accusing speeches against him 
at his actual trial in November 
873 B.C., before the dtftaafery — is 
nevertheless not incorrect in saying 
— sicetSi^ 5* diceyeipoTOVi^Sif) (xiv 09' 
6|A(bv 0TpaTi]Y6c 8ia to (it) iispiicXeOoah 
IleXoicdvvTjaov, eiclxplaei tk icaps- 
648oTo el? t6v 8r)[xov, alxlac "t>j<; 
fx«YiaTr)« Toxtbv (c. 3. p. 1187)*^ and 
again respecting his coming from 
Kalauria to Athens— (UXXu>v toUuv 
xaxaicXctv 4icl tifjv xpiaiv, ev KaXau- 
pl^ SavelCsxai, Ac. (p. 1188-1189). 
That Timotheus had been handed 
over to the people for trial — that 
he was sailing back from Kalauria . 
for his ^Ha^might well be asserted 
respecting his position in the mouth 
of June, though his trial did not 
actually take place until November. 
I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would 
form a part of that fleet which 
actually went to Korkyra under 
Iphikratds; not waiting to go 
thither until after the trial of Ti- 
motheus in November, but depart- 
ing as soon as Iphikratds could 
get ready, probably about July 
373 B.C. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikrat^s 
departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in 
November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophon*s 
afiftrmation that he remained in the 
Ionian sea until 371 b.o. But if 
we look attentively at the oration 
of Demosthends, we shall see that 
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Egyptian war; the same command from which Iphikrat^s 
had retired a little time before, i 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced 
by a large number of Korkyrsean triremes, was committing 
without opposition incursions against Akamania, and the 
western coastof Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled 
Messenians, in their distant exile at Hesperides in liibya, 
began to conceive hopes of being restored by Athens to 
Naupaktus, which they had occupied under her protection 
during the Peloponnesian war. 2 And while the Athenians 



there is no certain ground for affirm- 
ing Iphikratds to have been present 
in Athens in Kovember, during the 
actual trial of Timotheus. The 
phrases in p. 1187— i(pei9Tiixei 8' aixqi 

KaXXloTpaxoc xal *l9ixpdTT)« 

«8tu> hk SieQeaav Ofjiac xaTT]f opouvxec 

TOUTOO auTol T8 xot o'l ffOvaYOpSOOVTSC 

aOtotc, Ac, may be well explained, 
«o far as Iphikratds is concerned, 
by supposing them to allude to 
those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote 
of deposition against Timotheus 
was obtained, and whereby the 
general indignation against him 
was first excited. I therefore see 
no reason for affirming that Iphi- 
kratSs was actually present at the 
trial of Timotheus in November. 
But Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (see o. 9. p. 1197, 119S) ; 
which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, that 
this orator obtained permission from 
Iphikratds to leave him at Korkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi. 8, 3). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation 
mainly against Antimachus, the 
treasurer of Timotheus. And it 
appears to me that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Iphikratds, 
having carried his point of super- 
seding Timotheus in the command 
and gaining an important success 
at Korkyra— might be well-pleased 
to be dispensed from the obligation 
of formally accusing him before 



the Dikastery, in opposition to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a state- 
ment quite different from Xeno- 
phon. He says that Timotheus was 
at first deposed from his command, 
but afterwards forgiven and re- 
appointed by the people (jointly 
with Iphikratds) in consequence 
of the great accession offeree which 
he had procured in his preliminary 
cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 
triremes in number, was despatched 
to Korkyra under the joint com- 
mand of Iphikratds and Timotheus. 
Diodorus makes no mention of the 
trial of Timotheus. This account 
is evidently quite distinct ttom. 
that of Xenophon; which latter is 
on all grounds to be preferred, 
especially as its main points are 
in conformity with the Demosthenic 
oration. 

1 Demosth. cont. Timoth. o. 6. p. 
1191 ; c. 8. p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of 
the same oration that the creditors 
of Timotheus reckoned upon his 
making a large sum of money in 
the Persian service (o. 1. p. 1185). 
This farther illustrates what I have 
said in a previous note, about the 
motives of the distinguished Athe- 
nian officers to take service in 
foreign parts away from Athens. 

* Xen.Hellen. vi.2,38;Pausania8y 
iv. 26, 3. 
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were thus masters at sea both east and west of Felopon- 
nesuSy ^ Sparta and her confederates, discouraged by the ruin- 
ous failure of their expedition against Korkyra in 
the preced ing year, appear to have remained 
inactive. Witn such mental predispositions, 
they were powerfully affected by religious 

^^^ alarm arising from certain frightful earthquakes 

at Korkyra, and inundations with which Peloponnesus was 
and of the yigited during this year, and which were iregarded 
as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More 
of these formidable visitations occurred this year 
in Peloponnesus than had ever before been known ; 
especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two 
towns of Helike and Bura in Achaia were de- 
^^ ^^_ stroyed, together with a large portion of their 
Heiikd and population. Ten Lacedaemonian triremes, which 
destroyed happened to be moored on this shore on the 
by"an^ night when the calamity occurred, were de- 
earthquake, stroyed by the rush of the waters. 2 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lace- 
daemonians had recourse to the same manoeuvre 
which had so well served their purpose fifteen 
years before, in 388-387 b.o. They sent Antal- 
kidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both 
pecuniary aid, 3 and a fresh Persian intervention 
enforcing anew the peace which bore his name; 
•atra V***'* which peace had now been infringed (according 
send down to Lacedsemonian construction) by the recon- 
stitution of the Boeotian confederacy under 
Thebes as president. And it appears that in 
the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring 
that the belligerents should all desist from war,, 
and wind up their dissensions on the principles 
of the peace of Antalkidas.^ The Persian satraps, at this 
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' See a curious testimony to this 
fact in Demosthen. cent. Neeeram. 
c. 12. p. 1367. 

* Diodor. xi. 48, 49; Pausan. vii. 
26; JBlian. Hist. Animal, xi. 19. 

Kallisthends seems to have de- 
scribed at large, with appropriate 
religious comments, numerous 
physical portents which occurred 



about this time (see Eallisthen. 
Pragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

' This second mission of Antal- 
kidas is sufiBciently verified b j an 
indirect allusion of Xenophon (vi. 
8, 12). His known philo-Laconian 
sentiments sufficiently explain whj 
he avoids directly mentioning it. 

« Diodor. xv. 60. 
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time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were anxious 
for the cessation of hostilities in Grreece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian inter- 
vention, which doubtless was not without effect ^ 
— Athens herself was becoming more and more posed' 
disposed towards peace. That common fear and towards 
hatred of theLacedsBmonians, which had brought p®*®®* 
her into alliance with Thebes in 378 b.c, was now no longer 
predominant. She was actually at the head of a consider- 
able maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope 
to increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedaemonian 
naval power had already been humbled. Moreover she 
found the expense of warlike operations very burdensome, 
nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies 
or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus — who 
had promised either to procure remittances from Athens 
to Iphikrates, or to recommend the conclusion of peace — 
was obliged to confine himself to the latter alternative, and 
contributed much to promote the pacific dispositions of 
his countrymen, i 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, Athens had 
between these two' neighbours, had for a time ceased to 
been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as spartaj^lnd 
soon as Thebes had re-established her authority had become 
inBoBotia, the jealousies of Athens again began ous^of **^ 
to arise. In 374 b.c., she had concluded a peace Thebes. 
with the Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; 
which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 

Diodorus had stated (a few chap- bears much more suitably on the 

ters before, xr. 88) that Persian period immediately preceding the 

enyoys had also come into Ghreece peace of 871 b.o., than upon that 

a little before )he peace of 874 b.o., which preceded the peace of 874 

and had been the originators of that b.o.— when, in point of fact, no 

prerious peace. But this appears peace was ever fully executed, 

to me one of the cases (not a few Dionysius of Halikamassus also 

altogether in his history) in which (Judic. de Lysift, p. 479) represents 

he repeats himself, or gives the the king of Persia as a party to 

same event twice over under anal- the peace sworn by Athens and 

ogous circumstances. The inter- Sparta in 871 b.o. 

yention of the Persian enyoys » Xen. Hellen. yi. 8, 3. 
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Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceedings of 
Timotheus at Zakynthus. The Phokians — against whom, 
as having been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of 
Boeotia, Thebes was now making war — had also been ancient 
friends of Athens, who sympathised with their sufferings. ^ 
Moreover the Thebans on their side probably resented the 
unpaid and destitute condition in which their seamen had 
been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, during the expedition 
for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year; ^ an ex- 
pedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the confess at Athens, 
the unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, 
and waSi farther exasperated by ilieir violent proceeding 
against Flatssa in the first half of 372 b.c. 

During the last three or four years, Platsea, like the 
Equivocal other towns of Boeotia, had been again brought 
position of into the confederacy under Thebes. Ke- 
Satna)°'* established by Sparta after the peace of Antal- 
now that kidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had 
dSJn^nians ^6®^ garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, 
had heen and was no longer able to maintain a real auto- 
fr?m Bffi- nomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
otia. The BoBotia in 376 B.C. While other Boeotian cities 
^ataans ^Q^e glad to find themselves emancipated from 
penuade their philo-Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to 
^c'i^^orate ^^^ federation under Thebes, Platflea— as well 
them with as ThespisB — submitted to the union only by 
Attica. constraint; awaiting any favourable opportunity 

for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. 
Aware probably of the growing coldness between the 
Athenians and Thebans, the Platseans were secretly trying 
to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their town, 
annexing Platsea to Attica: 3 a project hazardous both to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open war 
with each other, while neither was yet at j>eace with 
Sparta. 

' Xen. Hellen. yi. 8, 1. from whom Diodorus copied this 

* Demosth. cont. Timoth. p. 1188, statement; hut it seems extremely 

i. 17. reasonable. 
' Diodor. xv. 46. I do not know 
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This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, 
determined them to strike a decisive blow. Their The The- 
presidency, over more than one of the minor tans fore- 
feoBotian cities, had always been ungentle, suitable ne*gotiation 
to the roughness of their dispositions. Towards by seizing 
Platsea, especially, they not only bore an ancient expeifiiil'^'* 
antipathy, but regarded the re-established town the inhah- 
■as little better than a Lacedaemonian encroach- ^ho* again 
ment, abstracting from themselves a portion of take refuge 
territory which had become T'heban, by pre- ** Athens. 
«criptive enjoyment lasting for forty years from the 
surrender of Platsea in 427 b.c. As it would have been to 
them a loss as well as embarrassment, if Athens should 
resolve to close with the tender of Plataea — they forestalled 
the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. Since 
the re-conquest of Boeotia by Thebes, the Plataeans had 
come again, though reluctantly, under the ancient con- 
stitution of Boeotia: they were living at peace with Thebes, 
acknowledging her rights as president of the federation, 
and having their own rights as members guaranteed in 
return by her, probably under positive engagement — that 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified auto- 
nomy, subject to the federal restrictions and obligations. 
But though thus at peace with Thebes, ^ the Platseans 



' Thie seems to me vrh&t is meant 
1)7 the Flatean speaker in IsokratdS) 
^hen he complains more than once 
iihat Platsea had been taken bj the 
Thebans in time of peace— elpigvyjc 
■o&dT]^. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, 
appeals to two guarantees which 
they have violated; for the purpose 
of his argument, however, the two 
are not clearly distinguished, hut 
run together into one. The first 
guarantee was, the peace of Antal- 
kidas, under which Plataea had 
been restored, and to which Thebes, 
Sparta, and Athens were all parties. 
The second guarantee was, that 
given by Thebes when she con- 
quered the Boeotian cities in 877-376 
B.C., and reconstituted the feder- 
ation ; wherehy .she ensured to the 
Platfieans existence as a city, with 



80 much of autonomy as was con- 
sistent with the obligations of a 
member of the Boeotian federation. 
When the Plateean speaker accuses 
the Thebans of having violated 
"the oaths and the agreement" 
(Spxo'Jc xal ^uvOiQxac), he means the 
terms of the peace of Antalkidas, 
subject to the limits afterwards 
imposed by the submission of 
Platsea to the federal system of 
Boeotia. He calls for the tutelary 
interference of Athens, as a party 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. 
vol. V. oh. 88. p. 70-72) that the 
Thebans were parties to the peace 
of 874 B.C. between Sparta and 
Athens ; that they accepted it, 
intending deliberately to break it ; 
and that under that peace, the 
Lacedsemonian harmosts and garri- 
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knew well what was her real sentiment towards them, and 
their own towards her. If we are to believe, what seems 
very probable, that they were secretly negotiating with 
Athens to help them in breaking off from the federation — 
the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still farther 
to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly being 
apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilanco 
was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the- 
city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were 
held. Of this relaxation the Boeotarch Neokl^s took ad- 
vantage. 1 He conducted aTheban armed force, immediately 
from the assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysise to 
Platsea; which town ne found deserted by most of its male- 
adults and unable to make resistance. The Platasans — 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor — were under 
the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them* 
They were allowed to depart in safety and to carry away 
all their moveable property; but their town was destroyed 
and its territory again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy 
fugitives were constrained for the second time to seek re- 
fuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as 
they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.^ 

sons were withdrawn firom Thespiee The reasoning in the Plataio dis* 

and other places in Bosotia. I am course of Isokratds is not very 

unable to acquiesce in this Yiew ; clear or discriminating ; nor have 

which appears to me negatived by we any right to expect that it 

Xenopbon, and neither affirmed should be, in the pleading of a 

nor implied in the Plataio discourse suffering and passionate man. But 

oflsokratds. In my opinion, there the expression tlpigvT)^ oOaT)^ and 

were no Lacedsemonian harmosts slpi^vT) may always (in my judge* 

in BflBotia (except at Orchomenus ment) be explained, without re* 

in the north) in374B.o. Xenopbon ferring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, 

tells us (Hellen. ▼. 4, 63; tL 1, 1) to the peace of 874 b.o., or sup- 

that the Thebans "were recovering posing Thebes to have been a party' 

the Boeotian cities— had subdued to that peace, 

the Boeotian cities"— in or before ' Pausanias, ix. 1, 3. 

375 B.C., so that they were able to * Diodor. xy. 47. 

march out of Boeotia and invade Pausanias (ix. 1, 3) places this 

Phokis; which implies the expulsion capture ofPlateea in the third year 

or retirement of all the Lacedeemo- (counting the years from midsum- 

nian forces from the southern part mer to midsummer) before the 

of Boeotia. battle of Leuktra ; or in the year 
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It was not merely with Plataea, but also with Thespise, 
that Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting strong feei- 
the dispositions of the Thespians, she con- jj^^"®^*®* 
strained them to demolish the fortifications of against^'the 
their town;i as she had caused to be done fifty- Thebans, 
two years before, after the victory of Delium,2 of'their^'^* 
on suspicion of leanings favourable to Athens. ^®*JJ»88 

Such proceedings on the part of the The- Ind "* 
bans in Boeotia excited strong emotion at Jhegpiaj. 
Athens; where the Platseans not only appeared di^course^o? 
as suppliants, with the tokens pf misery con- isokratftg. 
spicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathetically 
before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town 
of which they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
80 touching and so full of political consequences, many 
speeches were doubtless composed and delivered, one of 
which has fortunately reached us; composed by IsokratSs, 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Plataean speaker 
before the public assembly. The hard fate of this inter- 



of the archon Aeteitis at Athens ; 
which seems to me the true date, 
though Mr. Clinton supposes it 
(without ground, I think) to be 
contradicted by Xenophon. The 
year of the archon Asteius reaches 
from midsummer 373 to midsummer 
872 B.C. It is in the latter half of the 
year of Asteius (between January 
and July 872 b.o.) that I suppose 
Platesa to have been taken. 

' I infer this from Isokratds, Or. 
xiv. (Flataic.) s. 21-38: compare 
also sect. lO. The Plataean speaker 
accuses the Thebans of having 
destroyed the walls of some Boeo- 
tian cities (over and above what 
they had done to Platsa), and I 
venture to apply this to Thespin. 
Xenophon indeed states that the 
Thespians were at this very period 
treated exactly like the Plateeans; 
that is, driven out of Bceotia, and 
their town destroyed; except that 
they had not the same claim on 
Athens (Hellen. vi. 8, 1— aicdXtBac 
7tvo(i.ivouc: compare also vi. 8, 6). 
Siodorus also (xv. 46) speaks of 



the Thebans as having destroyed 
ThespisB. But against this, I gather, 
from the Plataic Oration of Iso- 
kratds, that the Thespians were 
not in the same plight with the 
Platffians when that oration was 
delivered; that is, they were not 
expelled collectively out of Bceotia. 
Moreover Pausanias also expressly 
says that the Thespians were present 
in SoBotia at the time of the battle 
of Leuktra, and that they were 
expelled shortly afterwards. Pau- 
sanias at the same time gives a 
distinct story, about the conduct 
of the Thespians, which it would 
not be reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 
8; ix. U, 1). I believe therefore 
that Xenophon has spoken inaccu- 
rately in saying that the Thespians 
were dic6Xi8tc before the battle of 
Leuktra. It is quite possible that 
they might have sent supplications 
to Athens (lxeT«6ovTa«— Xen. Hell, 
vi. 3, 1) in consequence of the severe 
mandate to demolish their walls. 
* Thucyd. iv. 133. 
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esting little commnnity is here impressiTely set forth; in- 
cluding the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs 
done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Plataea. 
Much of his inTCctiTe is more vehement than condusiye. 
Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Plataea her 
title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
nniTersal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas ^ — 
the Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of 
that peace, Plataea was no longer in existence; but had 
been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated after- 
wards by the Laced[aemonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans 
were noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to 
Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly; moreover several 
of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same side.^ That the Platseans had cooperated with Sparta 
in her recent operations in Boeotia against both Athens 
and Thebes, was an undeniable fact; which the orator 
himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted under 
constraint from a present Spartan force — but which was 
cited on the opposite side asaproof oftheirphilo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the com- 
mon enemy as soon as he presented himself. ^ The Thebans 
would accuse Platsea of subsequent treason to the con- 
federacy; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,* by expelling 
the inhabitants of Platsea and dismantling Thespiae; both 
towns being not merely devoted to Sparta, but also 
adjoining luthaeron, the frontier line whereby a Spartan 
army would invade Boeotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens, and in the general congress of the confederates 

> Isokratds, Or. ziv. (Flataio.) s. o&c d«6 twv f}|jLeTipu>v aOxoic ouTOi 

11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. icapsaxeudaavxo auvyijopouct ^* 

* Isokratds, Or. xiv. (Plat.) 8. 8. Compare sect. 86. 
£t ftiv ouv (i-Tj 67)Patou<; iu)pu)|jLev ex ' Isokr. Or. xiv. (Plat.) a. 12, 13, 

icavTo; Tpoicou icapcoxeuao(xevouc icei- 14, 16, 28, 83, 48. 
Oeiv 6(«.ac u)< ouSev el; i)fxa( e^7]|xap- * Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 23-27. 

Tigxaai, 8id f)pa;^eu)v &v inoiriai^tHa X^Youoiv tt>( Oicep tou xotvou t(I>v 

Touc XoYooc* eiceiSTj 6' sl^ tout* dto- ooftfAd^rtov xaoT* Inpa^av — <paol to 

X^ac ^Xdofxev, ujorxe (it] (lovov f}|i.iv 6rj()aiou< ^X^''^ "^^ i](jLeTcpav, touto 

elvat TOv dYu>va npo^ xoutouc dXXd ou|xcpepov etvat Toic ou(x(xcit]^oi(, Ac. 
xal tu)v p7]T6pu)v TO'JC 6u #aTu>-cdxot>«, 
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at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
whole subject;! discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epam- 
inondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most 
distinguished speaker in Athens; sustaining the Theban 
cause with an ability which greatly enhanced his growing 
reputation. 2 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian support- 
ers, having all the prudential arguments on b.o. sti. 
their side, carried the point so that no step was increased 
taken to restore the Platgeans, nor any hostile Jhe*Athe-°' 
declaration made against those to whom they nians to- 
owed their expulsion — yet the general result of pe*ace* with 
the debates, animated by keen sympathy with Sparta- 
the Platsean suflPerers, tended decidedly to ^nd^he 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, be- Athenian 
tween Athens and Thebes. This change showed Je^ejaoy 
itself by an increased gravitation towards peace give notice 
with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator QenenS^"' 
Kallistratus*, and now promoted not merely by congress 
the announced Persian intervention, but by the '^'g^*^®® 
heavy cost of war, and' the absence of all pro- * ^ ** 
spective gain from its continuance. The resolution was 
at length taken — first by Athens, and next, probably, by 
the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens — to 
make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was well 
known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who 
were invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to 
become parties. In the spring of 371 b.o., at the time 



< Isokrat. Or. xIt. (Plat.) s. 2S, 24. 

* Diodoms (xv. S8) mentions the 
parliamentary conflict between 
Epaminondas and Kallistratus, as- 
signing it to the period immediately 
antecedent to the abortive peace 
concluded between Athens and 
Sparta three years before. I agree 
with Wesseling (see his note ad 
loe.) in thinking that these debatbs 
more properly belong to the time 
immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 B.C. Diodorus has made great 
confusion between the two ; some- 
times repeating twice over the same 



antecedent phenomena— as if they 
belonged to both— sometimes as- 
signing to one what properly be- 
longs to the other. 

The altercation between Epami- 
nondas and Kalliatratua (r; x<{> 
xotv4> auveSpltp) seems to me more 
properly appertaining to debates 
in the assembly of the confederacy 
at Athens— rather than to debates 
at Sparta, in the preliminary dis- 
cussions for peace, where the 
altercations between Epaminondas 
and Agesilaua occurred. 
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when the members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy were 
assembled at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys^ 
and those from the various members of the Athenian con« 
federacy, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two 
at least — B^allias (the heredita^ Daduch or Torchbearer 
of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autokles — were men of 

feat family at Athens; and they were accompanied by 
allistratns the orator. ^ From the Thebans, the only man. 
of note was Epaminondas, then one of the Boeotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important 
B.O. 871. congress, we have very imperfect knowledge ; 
May-June, and of the more private diplomatic conversa- 
the*2he-**' *^^°s> ^^^ l®ss important than the debates, we 
nianenYoyi have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives 
A*r kift ^® * speech from each of the three Athenians, 
K^iii- '* and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
stratus. announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently 
philo-Laconian in spirit ;^ that of Autokles is in the oppo- 
site tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of 
Sparta ; that of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two 
— while the enemies of Sparta- were elate, her friends 
humiliated, and both parties silent, from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autokles 3 — is framed in a spirit of con- 
ciliation ; admitting faults on both sides, but deprecating 
the continuance of war, as injurious to both, and showing 
how much the joint interests of both pointed towards 
peace. 4 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of 
Kaiiistratui ^^® time, recognises distinctly the peace of An- 
and his talkidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
policy. prepared to treat — autonomy to each city, small 
as well as great ; and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian kin^, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia 
with money to aid the Lacedaemonians m the war. It was 
not from fear of the Persian treasures (he urged) — as the 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 3. * Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 7-10. Taut* 

It seems doubtful from the tliciuv, atu>itiQV fxtv icapa itdvrwv 

language of Xenophon, whether iicol7]98v (AutokUs), ^$o|jLevouc o& 

Kallistratus was one of the envoys xou< ayGofJiivouc xoU Asxtfisctpiovloic 

appointed, or only a companion. enolT)ae. 

« Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 4-6. « Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 10-17. 
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€nemie8 of peace asserted — that Athens sought peace. ^ 
Her aifairs were now so prosperous both by sea and land, 
as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abne- 
gation of that rash confidence which was always ready to 
contend for extreme stakes ^ — like a gamester playing 
double or quits. The time had come for both Sparta and 
Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former had 
the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea ; 
80 that each could guard the other ; while the reconciliation 
of the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic 
world, since in each separate city, one of the two opposing 
local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta. ^ But 
it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by 
the Athenian Autokles) on which she had acted since the 
peace of Antalkidas ; a system, from which she had at last 
reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia 
had ended by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all 
those Boeotian cities, whose separate autonomy she had 
bent her whole policy to ensure.^ 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which 
takes a judicious measure of the actual position ^^ 
of affairs : first, autonomy to every city ; and po^ses'^bat 
autonomy in the genuine sense, not construed ^^JJ^^^ ^^^ 
and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, shall divide 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, J^*JJ\®^ 
the distribution of such pre-eminence or head- headahip of 
ship, as was consistent with this universal auto- 1'®®^®— 
nomy, between Sparta and Athens ; the former ia^*d,* ^^ 
on land, the latter at sea ; as the means of ensu- Athens at 
ring tranquillity in Greece. That "autonomy niJin"^***' 
perverted to Lacedaemonian purposes" — which general 
terikles had denounced before the Pelopon- •'*'®°®™y' 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which 

< Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 12, 18. 8i iyinf 6pu> Bia t& drvo>|jL6vu>« 

« Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 16. itpayOivTa lativ Bxt xal icoXXi dvtl- 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, U. Kal jAp tuna T*T'»^J*8va' d)v ijv xal fj xaxa- 

til ««f * T^^ »*-*> f l« ^''i ^l*<*>^ <plXa)v XT)99eTaa iv Bigpaic KAfifiBia* vov youv, 

CvTcov, Ixavb? 74voixoij|ia?XoTt^aai; tl)« (?) iaicouSaaats a6Tov6piooc tdi? 

xaxA SAXatTiv yt |t7|i tl? ov 6jiac te6Xei<; Tlyv«a9ai, icaaai icdXiv, iictl 

pXd'j;ai Ti, f)|tu)v 6fxiv iiiiTTjSgltov ^Btx^QTjaav ol er^fiaioi, 4it* ixelvoi? 

« Xen. Hellen. Ti. 3, 11. Kal 0|j.Tv 
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had been made the political canon of Greece by the peace 
of Antalkidas — was now at an end. On the other hand, 
Athens and Sparta were to become mutual partners and 
guarantees ; dividing the headship of Greece by an ascer- 
tained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Boeotia, were thus to be set 
aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. 
The armaments on both sides were to be dis- 
banded; the harmosts and garrisons everywhere 
withdrawn, in order that each city might enjoy 
full autonomy. If any city should fail in obser- 
vance of these conditions, and continue in a 
career of force against any other, all were at 
liberty to take arms for the support of the 
injured party; but no one who did not feel 
disposed, was bouna so to take arms. This last stipulation 
exonerated the Lacedaemonian allies from one of their 
most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed; 
and on the ensuing day, the oaths were ex- 
changed. Sparta took the oath for herself andher 
allies ; Athens took the oath for herself only ; 
her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
for itself. "Why such difference was made, we 
are not told; for it would seem that the principle 
of severance applied to both confederacies alike. 
Next came the turn of the Thebans ta 
swear; and here the fatal hitch was disclosed. 
Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insisted on 
taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but 
for Thebes as president of the Boeotian feder- 
ation, including all the Boeotian cities. The 
Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and 
Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously 
opposed him. They required that he should 
swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Boeotian 
cities to take the oath each for itself, 
taki the Already in the course of the preliminary 

oatta^L the debates, Epaminondas had spoken out boldly 
Buaotian**** agaij^st the ascendency of Sparta. While most 
federitu>ii. of the deputies stood overawed by her dignity, 
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represented by the energetic Agesilaus as Agesiiaus 
spokesman — he, like the Athenian Autokles^ Spartans 
and with strong sympathy from many of the fJ^^J*" 
deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing shall take 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, j^^o' 
and that no peace could be durable unless such aioneV 
pretensions were put aside, i Accepting the . 
conditions of peace as finally determined, he emph£iJ°* 
presented himself to swear to them in the name speeohes 
of the Boeotian federation. But Agesilaus, by Epami- 
requiring that each of the Boeotian cities should nondas in 
take the oath for itself, appealed to those same ^obb^ 
principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself protesting 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each S?erween?^ 
of the Boeotian cities had not as good a title to ing pre- 
autonomy as Thebes. Epaminondas might have oVsparta. 
replied by asking, why Sparta had just been He ciaimi 
permitted to take the oath for her allies as well If^SB^^'^"" 
as for herself. But he took a higher ground, ancient 
He contended that the presidency of Boeotia J^^Baotu? 
was held by Thebes on as good a title as the 
sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta. 2 He would 
remind the assembly that when Boeotia was first 
conquered and settled by its present inhabitants, 
the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city; that the federal union of all, 
administered by Boeotarchs chosen by and from all, with 
Thebes as president, was coeval with the first settlement of 
the country; that the separate autonomy of each was 
qualified by an established institution, devolving on the 
Boeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been 
already pleaded bv the Theban orator fifty-six years 
earlier, before the five Spartan commissioners assembled 
to determine the fate of the captives after the surrender 
of Platsea; when he required the condemnation of the 
Platseans as guilty of treason to the ancestral institutions 
of Boeotia; 3 and the Spartan commissioners had recognised 
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> Plutarch, Agesil. c. 27. 

' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. 

» Thuoyd. iii. 61. >i|jlu)v (the The- 
bans) xtiadivTWv IIXdiTatav Qoxepov 
T^C &XXt)« Boiu>xiac %ai &XXa X'^?^* 

VOL. IX, 



(A,tT' auT^<, A ^U(X|i,lxTOUC &v9pu>icouc 

i^eXdaavTtc i|(^o{iev, o6x ^^^ouv oOxoi 
(the Platseans), cocTcepixaxMf* 
itpu)Tov, ^jYefxovBosaQai 69' V<I>v, 
l^u> B& 1(1)7 oiXXujv Boi<DTU)V 

2 C 
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the legitimacy of these institutioiiB by a sweeping sentence 
of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at a time 
when the ascendency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation 
with the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had 
assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as a 
countervailing force against Athens. > Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian 
cities was the keystone of the federation; a right not only 
of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and 
strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He 
could show farther that it was as old, and as good, as their 
own right to govern the Laconian townships; which latter 
was acquired and held (as one of the best among their own 
warriors had boastfully proclaimed 2) by nothing but Spar- 
tan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst 
the deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning 
the Spartans not merely in their supremacy 
over Greece, but even in their dominion at 
home — was as it were the shadow cast before, 
by coming events. It opened a question such 
as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 
a novelty startling to all — extravagant probably 
in the eyes of KsSlistratus and the Athenians — 
but to the Spartans themselves, intolerably 
poignant and insulting. ^ They had already a 
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icapaf)alvovT8< tA icdxpia, 
iitetSf) itpoaiQvaY««CovTo, npoaex^pv]- 
cav icpo? 'ABtjvoiIouc, Ac. 

Again (o. 66) he says respecting 
the oligarchical Plateeans who ad- 
mitted the Thebau detachment 
when it came by night to surprise 
Plateea — tl 8i &v6p8( upicbv ol icpu>TOi 
xal xPTIf-voi xal Y^vei PouX6|&evoi X'^c 

8eT& X01V& xu)v icdvxcDv Botco- 
xu>v icdxpta xaxaax^aai, iict- 
xaXiffttvxo Ixovxs?, Ac. 

Again (c. 66); xax& xa itdvxu>v 
BoicDtojv wAxpia, Ac. Compare ii. 2. 

' Diodor. xi. 81. 

» Thucyd. iv. 126. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers 



when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the lUyrians :— 

'Ay«9oT? y*P elvai npouryxsi 6f«.Tv 
x& icoXifxta, o6 St& ^t>|X(id)ru>v itapou- 
alav ixdaxoxe, dXXa hC olxelav dpe- 
XT)v, xal (i.7]6ev kX^Ooc ite<pop^a9oi 
ixiptor ot ft i^rfii dito noXixetibv 
xoio6xu)v TJxexe, iv ate o6 icoXXoi 
iXlyiuv dpyouotv, dXXd icXtt6vu>v pLdX- 
Xov cXdffoouc' o6x &XX({) xivl xttj- 
ad(x8vot xv]v fiuvdaxeiav ^ t<{> 
fia^6fxtvot xpaxeiv. 

* One may judge of the revolting 
effect produced by such a propo- 
sition, before the battle of Leuktra 
—by reading the language which 
Isokrat^s puts into the mouth of 
the Spartan prince Archidamns, 
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long account of antipathy to clear off with Thebes ; their 
own wrong-doing in seizing the Kadmeia — their subsequent 
humiliation in losing it and being unable to recover it — 
their recent short-comings and failures, in the last seven 
years of war against Athens and Thebes jointly. To 
aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, 
their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the 
tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the 
national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he 
been an Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would 
have found vent in an animated harangue. But a king of 
Sparta was anxious only to close these offensive discussions 
with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous 
Theban no middle ground between humble retractation 
and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from 
his seat, he said to Epaminondas — "Speak plainly — will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the Boeotian cities 
its separate autonomy?" To which the other replied — 
^^WHlyou leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous?" 
Without saying another word, Agesilaus immediately 
caused the name of the Thebans to be struck out of the 
roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the treaty, i 



five or six years after that battle, 
protesting that all Spartan patriots 
ought to perish rather than consent 
to the relinquishment of Messenia 
— icspi (Aev 4XXa)v ttvibv ifxcpiffPTjTiQ- 
o3i« iylYvovTo, iispl' hi MsoaiQvyj?, 
o6t8 paoiXeix;, o69* tj xoiv 'A9t)vala)v 
TtoXi?, o664 iiu)ico9' ^(Jiiv ivexiXscsv 
<b« dSlxux; xexTYjjxsvoK; a6TiQv (Isok. 
Arch. 8. 32). In the spring of 371 
B.O., what had onoe been Messenia 
was only a portion of Laconia, 
which no one thought, of distin- 
guishing from the other portions 
(see Thucyd. ir. 3, 11). 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Fausa- 
nias, ix. IS, 1 : compare Diodor. xr. 
61. Fausanias erroneously assigns 
the debate to the congress pre- 
ceding the peace of Antalkidas in 
387 B.C. ; at which time Epaminon- 
das was an unknown man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange 



of brief questions, between Agesi- 
laus and Epaminondas, which is 
in substance the same as that given • 
by Fausanias, and has every ap- 
pearance of being the truth. But 
he introduces it in a very bold 
and abrupt way, such as cannot be 
conformable to the reality. To 
raise a question about the right of 
Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
most daring novelty. A courageous 
and patriotic Theban might venture 
upon it as a retort against those 
Spartans who questioned the right 
of Thebes to her presidency of 
Boeotia ; but he would never do so 
without assigning his reasons to 
justify an assertion so startling to 
a large portfon of his hearers. 
The reasons which I here ascribe 
to Epaminondas are such as we 
know to have formed the Theban 
creed, in reference to the Bcsotian 

2 02 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at 
Sparta in June 371 b.c. Between the Spartans 
and Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 
was sworn. But the Thebans were excluded, 
and their deputies returned home (if we may 
believe Xenophon^) discouraged and mournful. 
Sparta,' and Yet such a man as Epaminondas must have 
♦he TABU- 1^^^^ well-aware that neither his claims nor his 
arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, 
this must be because he had counted upon, but did not 
obtain, support jfrom the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been ad- 
verse rather than favourable to Thebes through- 
out the congress. They were disinclined, from 
their sympathies with the Flataeans, to advocate 
the presidential claims of Thebes, though on 
make 'peace the wholo it was the political interest of 
Athens that the Boeotian federation should be 
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cities ; such as were actually urged 
by the Theban orator in 427 B.C., 
when the fate of the Platecan 
oaptiyes was under disousaiou. 
After Epaminondas had once laid 
out the reasons in support of his 
assertion, he might then, if the 
same brief question were angrily 
put to him a second time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter- 
question or retort. It is this final 
interchange of thrusts which Plu- 
tarch has given, omitting the argu- 
ments previously stated by Epami- 
nondas, and necessary to warrant 
the seeming paradox which he ad- 
vances. We must recollect that 
Epaminondas does not contend 
that Thebes was entitled to aa mtich 
power in Boaotia as Sparta in Laco- 
nia. He only contends that Bceotia, 
under the presidency of Thebes, 
was as much an integral political 
aggregate, as Laconia under Sparta 
—in reference to the Grecian world. 
Xenophon differs from Plutarch 
in his account of the conduct of 
the Theban envoys. He does not 
mention Epaminondas at all, nor 



any envoy by name; but he says 
that "the Thebans, having entered 
their name among the cities which 
had taken the oaths, came on the 
next day and requested, that the 
entry might be altered, and that 
Hhe Baotiana^ might be substituted 
in place of the Thehanaf as having 
taken the oath. Agesilaus told 
them that he could make no change ; 
but he would strike their names 
out if they chose, and he accord- 
ingly did strike them out" (vi. 3, 
19). It seems to me that this ac- 
count is far less probable than that 
of Plutarch, and bears every mark 
of being incorrect. Why should 
such a man as Epaminondas (who 
doubtless was the envoy) consent 
at first to waive the presidential 
pretensions of Thebes, and to swear 
for her alone ? If he did consent, 
why should he retract the next 
day ? Xenophon is anxious to make 
out Agesilaus to be as much in 
the right as maybe ; since the fatal 
consequences of his proceedings 
manifested themselves but too soon. 
' Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 20. 
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maintained, as a bulwark to herself against Sparta. Yet 
the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as 
before it, were still those of friendship, nominal rather 
than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, that 
Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed 
the interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence 
and success. They had disengaged her from the alliance 
with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no 
longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of con- 
tinuing the war; at the same time, the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. The gains of 
Athens, during the last seven years of war, had been con- 
siderable. She had acquired a great naval power, and a 
body of maritime confederates; while her enemies the 
Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and 
insular Greece — while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit part- 
nership was now established between the two, each 
recognising the other in their respective halves of the 
Hellenic hegemony, i Moreover, Athens had the prudence 
to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at the 
maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of 
future contingences. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefea- 
sible confederacies was renounced ; a renunci- T^^^g ^^ 
ation, which had already been once sworn to, the peace— 
sixteen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, aJd ^iSde°'' 
but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the feasible 
execution. Under this new engagement, the aSre^^frere- 
allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute nounced— 
an organized permanent body voting by its ma- a{Ha5c*7 
jority, passing resolutions permanently binding alone main- 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with *^^^^^' 
more or less power of enforcement against all, and for- 
bidding voluntary secessions of individual members. They 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individuals, each 
acting for himself; taking counsel together, as long as 
they chose, and cooperating so far as all were in harmony; 
but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 

» Diodor. xv. 38-82. 
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recognising any right in the others to compel him even to- 
performance of what he had specially promised, if it became 
irksome. By such change, therefore, both Athens and 
Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to a much 
greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of 
power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requi- 
Beai point sition addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the 
in debate controversy between Epaminondas and Age- 
AgelifauB sil^^^s, really turned. Agesilaus contended that 
andEpami- the relation between Thebes and the other 
nondas. BoBotian cities, was the same as what subsisted 
between Sparta and her allies; that accordingly, when 
Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory character- 
of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of it»^ 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was. 
entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same ia 
reference to the Boeotian towns. Epaminondas, on th& 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He main- 
tained that the proper subject of comparison to be taken,, 
was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies,, 
but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal union of 
the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with th& 
Boeotian settlement, and among the most ancient phaenomena 
of Greece ; that in reference to other states, Boeotia, like 
Laconia or Attica, was the compound and organized whole, 
of which each separate city was only a fraction ; that other 
Greeks had no more right to meddle with the internal 
constitution of these fractions, and convert each of them 
into an integer — than to insist on separate independence 
for each of the townships of Laconia. Epaminondas did 
not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, a& 
that of Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merely 
that her presidential power, and the federal system of 
which it formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and 
beyond the interference of any Hellenic convention — quite 
as much as the internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between 
Sparta and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once 
already had it been decided by the superior power of the 
former, extorting submission from the latter. The last 
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sixteen years had reversed the previous decision, and 
enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential rights 
of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with kfeener 
antipathy on both sides — with diminished power in Sparta 
— but with increased force, increased confidence, and a new 
leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half- 
known — in Thebes. The Athenians — friendly with both, 
yet allies of neither — suffered the dispute to be fought out 
without interfering. How it was settled will appear in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVin. 

BATTLE OF LEUKTBA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

ImmbdulTXLt after the congress at Sparta in June 371 b.o., 
B.O. 871. hoih the Athenians and LacedsBmonians took 
MeMures steps to perform the covenants sworn respec- 
for exeou- tively to each other as well as to the allies 
sUpaiationf generally. The Athenians despatched orders 
made at to Iphikrat^s, who was still at Korkyra or in 
gresB^of the Ionian Sea, engaged in incursions against 
Sparta. the Lacedsemonian or Peloponnesian coasts — 

that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that 
if he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all be restored ; ^ so as to 
prevent the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two 
years before with Brasidas,^ in the peninsula of Pallene. 
The Lacedaemonians on their side sent to withdraw their 
harmosts and their garrisons from every city still under 
occupation. Since they had already made such promise 
once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but had never per- 
formed it — commissioners, 3 not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in exe- 
vioient im- cuting this part of the conditions ; for the whole 
pulse of the gouj and sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed 
againg?" by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Thebaii 
Thebes. impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts ; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 
patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 4, 1. tween Athens and Sparta in 874 b.c. 

* Thucyd. !▼. I have already remarked that they 

* Diodor. XT. 88. i^aTwyttc, Xen. belong properly to the peace ol 
Ht-Uen. I. c. 871 B.C.; as Wesseling suspects in 

Diodorus refers the statements his note, 
in this chapter to the peace be- 
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from the subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be 
-a misguiding inspiration sent by the gods i — like that of 
the Homeric Ate. Now that Thebes stood isolated from 
Athens and all other allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus had 
full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. 
The same impression of the superiority of Spartan force 
was also entertained both by the Athenians and by other 
Greeks ; to a great degree even by the Thebans themselves. 
It was anticipated that the Spartans would break up the 
city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at Mantineia) 
— or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she had 
inflicted upon Plataea — or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant 
to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to 
Xerxes. 2 Few persons out of Bosotia doubted of the suc- 
cess of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and 
^s Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had renounced King Kie- 



everything like imperial ascendency over her ombrotus is 
allies, leaving each of them free to send or march into 
withhold assistance as they chose — to raise an Boeotia, out 



army was no easy task; for the allies, generally ^' ^J">i"«- 
speaking, bein^ not at all inflamed with the Spartan anti- 
pathy against Thebes, desired only to be left to enjoy their 
newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that at the 
moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
brotus was actually at the head of an army, of LacedsB- 
monians and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier 
of Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleom- 
brotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his future 
proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
Authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most 
vehement of all, 3 he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment (as 
they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over tne other Boeotian cities. One citizen 
alone, named !rrothoiis, interrupted this unanimity. He 
protested against the order, first, as a violation of their 
oaths, which requu'ed them to disband the army and recon- 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3. jJSij Yap> Pelopid. c, 20 ; Diodor. xv. 61. 
u)5 ioxxtf TO 8ai(ji6viov ^Y^'i *c. » Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 28. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 20; Plutarch, 
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stitute it on the voluntary principle — next, as imprudent 
in regard to the allies, who now looked upon such liberty 
as their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless^ 
it were granted to them. But Prothoiis was treated with 
disdain as a silly alarmist, i and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedaemonians, the number 
of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to, have been greater 
than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested 
„ at Thebes. 2 Epaminondas, on his return, had 

the de^** found cordial sympathy with the resolute tone 
gnces of which he had adopted both in defence of tho 
and en- BoBotian federation and against Sparta. Though 
camps at every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it 
was still hoped that the enemy might be pre- 
vented from penetrating out of Phokis into Boeotia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the 
narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount 
Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on the other; 
the same position as had been taken by th5 Boeotians, and 
forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orchomenus lay northward 
(that is, on the Phokian side) of this position; and its 
citizens, as well as itfe Lacedaemonian garrison, now doubt- 
less formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a degree of military skill rare in the 
Spartan commanders, baffled all the Theban calculations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into 
Boeotia, he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely 
deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division under 
Chaereas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon 
to the Boeotian port of Kreusis on the Krisssean Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, cap- 
turing twelve Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. 
He tnen left a garrison to occupy the port, and marched 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 2, 3. cxeivov the Bceotian cities should be left 

[xiv 9XuapeIv r^Tfiaaio, Ac. autonomous ; and the requisition 

> It is stated that either the Lace- was repudiated (Diodor. xv. 51; 

dsemonians from Sparta or Kleom- Aristeidds, Orat. (Leuktr.) ii. zxxiv. 

brotus from Phokis^ sent a new p. 644, ed. Dindorf). But such 

formal requisition to Thebes, that mission seems very doubtful. 
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without delay over the mountainous ground into the terri- 
tory of ThespisB on the eastern declivity of Helikon; where 
he encampea on the high ground, at a place of ever-memor- 
able name, called Leuktra. ^ 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not 
only placing Kleombrotus within an easy march ^ ^^j^ ^^ 
of Thebes, out also opening a sure communica- dSa and^he 
tion by sea with Sparta, thi'ough the port of Leuktfa- * 
Elreusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of discourage- 
Mount Kithaeron. Both the king and the Lace- ™«'»* i^ ***« 
dsemonians around him were full of joy and *""^' 
confidence; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
with dismay as well as surprise. It required all the ability 
ofEpaminondas, and all the daring ofPelopidas, to uphold 
the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or 
neutralize the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited 
Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. At 
length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes 
to Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite 
to the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven 
Boeotarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was 
the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spar- 
tans on equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, 
three of these Boeotarchs refused to concur in the order 
for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending tneir wives and families away to Athens. 
Epaminondas was vainly combating their determination, 
wnen the seventh Boeotarch, Branchylides, arrived from 

. the passes of Kithseron, where he had been on guard, and 
was prevailed upon to vote in favour of the bolder course. 
Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet 
the feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of 
brave despair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it 
was better to perish in the field, than to live in exile with 
the Lacedaemonians masters of the Kadmeia. Some encour- 
aging omens, however, were transmitted to the camp, from 
the temples in Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius 

. at Lebadeia : 2 and a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving 
in the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them that they 
were now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8, 4; Diodor. * KallisthendB, apad Gio. de Divi. 
XT. 68 ; Pausan. ix. 13, 2. natione, i. 34. Fragm. 9. ed. Didot. 
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of the Lacedsemonian empire. Here stood the tomb of 
two females (daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasiis) 
who had been violated by two Lacedaemonians and had 
afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufiferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her 
army was in their own district and near their own tomb. 
And the Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of 
opportune encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, 
invoking the aid of its inmates against the common enemy 
now present, i 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of 
New order Superhuman aid, Epaminondas, to whom the 
°d ^*t**d^b ^^^®^ ^^ *^® coming battle had been confided, 
Epaminon^ took care that no human precautions should be 
das. wanting. His task was arduous ; for not only 

were his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were 
confident — but their numbers were inferior, and some of 
the Boeotians present were hardly even trustworthy. What 
the exact numbers were on either side we are not permitted 
to know. Diodorus assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans; 
Plutarch states the numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000.* 
Without placing faith in these figures, we see good reason 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 7; Diodor. filly, galloped up, and stopped not 

XT. 64 ; Pausan. ix. 13, 3 ; Plutaroh, far off; upon which the prophet 

Pelopid. c. 20, 21; Polysenus, ii. Theokritus exclaimed— "Here comes 

'nif 8. the Tictim required, sent by the 

The latter relates that Pelopidas special providence of the gods." 

in a dream saw Skedasus, who The chestnut filly was caught and 

directed him to offer on this tomb offered as a sacrifice on the tomb ; 

*'an auburn virgin" to the deceased every one being in high spirits 

females. Pelopidas and his friends from a conviction that the mandate 

were greatly perplexed about the of the gods had been executed, 

fulfilment of this command; many The prophet Theokritus figures 

urged that it was necessary for in the treatise of Plutarch Do Genio 

some maiden to devote herself or Socratis (c. 3. p. 676 D.) as one of 

to be devoted by her parents, as the companions of Pelopidas in 

a victim for the safety of the the conspiracy whereby the Theban 

country, like Mencakeus and Ma- oligarchy was put down and the 

karia in the ancient legends; others Lacedaemonians expelled from the 

denounced the idea as cruel and Kadmeia. 

inadmissible. In the midst of the * Diodor. xv. 62-66; Plutarch, 

debate, a mare, with a chestnut Pelop. c. 20. 
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for believing that the Theban total was decidedly inferior. 
For such inferiority Epaminondas strove to make up by 
skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the 
opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought 
along the whole line ; or at least such had been the intention 
of the generals — and if it was not realized, the cause was 
to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldiers. 
Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of 
his army comparatively out of action. Knowing that 
Kleombrotus, with the Spartans and all the official persons, 
would be on the right of their own line, he calculated that, 
if successful on this point against the best troops, he should 
find little resistance from the remainder. Accordingly he 
placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the 
prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the 
left should join battle first, while the centre and right kept 
comparatively back and held themselves more in a defen- 
sive attitude. 

In 371 B.C., such a combination was absolutely new, 
and betokened high military genius. It is there- Confidence 
fore no disgrace to Kleombrotus that he was j' *'^® ^p*'; 
not prepared for it, and that he adhered to the Kieom^ 
ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at ^'ot^a. 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con- 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was 
any occasion on which peculiar precautions were less 
thought of. "When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw this Thebans encamped on 
an opposite eminence, separated from them by a small 
breadth of low ground and moderate declivities — their 
only impatience was to hurry on the decisive moment, so 
as to prevent the enemy from escaping. Both the partisans 
and the opponents of Kleombrotus united in provoking the 
order for battle, each in their own language. The partisans 
urged him, since he bad never yet done anything against 
the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear himself 
from the disparaging comparisons which rumour instituted 
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between him and Agesilaus; the opponents gave it to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart 
towards the Thebans.* Probably the king was himself 
Bufl&ciently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 
general have been, under the same circumstances, before 
the battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, 
the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedaemonian portion 
of his army, left him no option. Accordingly,. the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, 
and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his morn- 
ing meal,, where copious libations of wine both attested 
and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of the declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spar- 
tans and most of the Lacedaemonians being on the right, 
in an order of twelve deep. Some LacedsBmonians were 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts 
of the line, we have no information. The cavalry was 
chiefly posted alone the front. 

MeanwhUe, Epaminondas also marched down his 
Battle of declivity, in his own chosen order of battle; his 
Leuktra. left wing being both forward, and strengthened 
into very deep order, for desperate attack. His cavalry 
too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants 
home to Thebes; while at the same time he made procla- 
mation that any of his Boeotian hoplites, who were not 
hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. Of 
such permission the Thespians immediately availed them- 
selves; 2 so many were there, in the Theban camp, who 
estimated the chances to be all in favour of Lacedaemonian 
victory. But when these men, a large portion of them 
unarmed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment 
from the army of Kleombrotus, either with or without 
orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced them 
to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present — the Phokians, 
the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries — executed this movement; which seems to 
have weakened the Lacedaemonians in the main battle, 
without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

' Xen. Hellen. yi. 4, 6. * Polycen. ii. 2, 2; Pausan. ix. 18, 8; ix. 14, 1. 
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The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and 
here the superiority of the Thebans soon became Defeat of 
manifest. The Lacedaemonian cavalry — at no the Spar- 
time very good, but at this moment unusually death*of 
bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, Kieombro- 
mounted on horses provided by the rich — was *"*•• 
soon broken and driven back upon the infantry, whose 
ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. To re-establish 
the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry to 
tidvance, himself personallv leading the right. The vic- 
torious cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedaemonian 
infantry of the centre and left, and prevented them from 
making much forward movement; while Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas with their left, advanced according to their 
intention to bear down Kleombrotus and his right wing. 
The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand-combat, 
with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. But 
such was the overwhelming force of tne Theban charge — 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palaestra, * and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind — that even the Spartans, 
with all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable 
to stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or 
near the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in 
the battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled 
efforts, on the part of his comrades around, that he was 
carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell the 
most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the Polemarch, Sphodrias with his son Kleonymus, and 
several others. After an obstinate resistance, and a fearful 
slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans was completely 
beaten, and driven back to their camp on the higher ground. 
It was upon this Spartan riffht wing, where the 
Theban left was irresistibly strong, that all the j. . * ^ 
stress of the battle fell — as Epaminondas had herence of 
intended that it should. In no other part of *^e Spartan 
the line does there appear to have been any 
serious fighting; partly through his deliberate scheme of 
not pushing forward either his centre or his right — partly 
through the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry, 

» Plutarch, Symposiac. ii. 5. p. 630 F. 
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which probably checked in part the forward inarch of the 
enemy's line — and partly also, through the lukewarm 
adherence, or even suppressed hostility, of the allies mar- 
shalled under the command of Kleombrotus'. i The Fhokians 
and Herakleots — zealous in the cause from hatred of 
Thebes — had quitted the line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired 
to the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated 
and driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedsemoniana 
on the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness 
of those around them, and by the unexpected calamity 
on their own right, fell back in the same manner. The 
whole Lacedaemonian force, with the dying king, was thus 

r'n assembled and formed behind the entrenchment on 
higher ground, where the victorious Thebans did not 
attempt to molest them.^ 

But very different were their feelings as they now 
s artan stood arrayed in the camp, from that exulting 
oamp after boastfulness with which they had quitted it an 
the defeat hour or two before ; and fearful was the loss 
fession of when it came to be verified. Of seven himdred 
defeat by Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, 
Boiioit^ha only three hundred returned to it.3 One 
burial- thousand Lacedsemonians, besides, had been left 

"*°*' on the field, even by the admission of Xenophon ; 

probably the real number was even larger. Apart from 
this, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event im- 
pressive to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopylae. But this was not all. 
The allies who stood alongside of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 

> Paasanlas (Ix. 18, 4: oompare * Xen. Hell en. vi. 4, 18, U. 
▼iii. 6, 1) lays great stress upon ' Xen. Hellen. I, e. Plutaxoh 
this indifference or even treachery (Agesil. o. 28) states 1000 Lacedae- 
of the allies. Xenophon says quite monians to have been slain ; Pan- 
6nough<^to authenticate the reality sanias (Iz. 18, 4) gives the number 
of the fact (Hellen. vi. 4, 16-24) : as more than 1000 ; Diodorus men- 
sea also Oicero de Offic. ii. 7, 26. tions 4000 (zv. 66), which is doubt- 

Polyeenus has more than one less above the truth, though the 

anecdote respecting the dexterity number given by Xenophon may 

of Agesilaus in dealing with faint- be fairly presumed as somewhat 

hearted conduct or desertion on below it. Dionysius of Halikar- 

the part of the allies of Sparta nassus (Antiq. Roman, il. 17) stataa 

(Polysen. li. 1 18-20). that 1703 Spartans perished. 
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farther exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satis- 
faction at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, 
now commanders, took counsel with the principal officers 
as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, 
but very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the 
battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt. All the rest 
felt like beaten men; so that the polemarchs, giving 
effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the 
regular truce for burial of their dead. This the Thebans 
granted, after erecting their own trophy, i But Epaminon- 
das, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude oftheir losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any 
dead to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on 
the field was a Lacedaemonian. ^ And thus the Theban 
general, while he placed the loss beyond possibility of con- 
cealment, proclaimed at the same time such public evidence 
of Spartan courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra 
from all aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the 
Theban loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias 
states it at forty-seven men, 3 Diodorus at three hundred. 
The former number is preposterously small, and even the 
latter is doubtless under the truth; for a victory in close 
fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans 
were given up to burial, their arms were retained; and the 
shields of the principal officers were seen by the traveller 
Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards.* 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 
Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had ^ o. sn. 
been excluded from the general peace, to the day Great m- 
when he stood victorious on the field of Leuktra. * ^^^^ *'^^ 
The event came like a thunderclap upon every one alteration 
in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished — ®' J®^* d*' 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike, throughout 
The general expectation had been that Thebes ^^^J^ \^j^ 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled; ▼iStory.* *^ 

' Xan. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. * Pausan. ix.l8, 4; Diodor.XT.S6. 

> Pausan. Ix. IS, 4; Plutarch, * Pausan. ix. 16, 3. 

Apophtheg. Beg. p. 193 B.; Gioero, * This is an important data pre- 

de Officiis, ii. 7. served by Plutarch (Agesil. c 28). 
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instead of which, not only she had escaped, but had inflict- 
ed a crushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon — ^whose account of the 
battle is obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin 
which the event occasioned to him > — ascribes the defeat 
to untoward accidents, 2 or to the rashness and convivial 
carelessness of Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship 
Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not scruple to cast 
ungenerous reproach, ^ while others faintly exculpated him 
by saying that he had fought contrary to his better judge- 
ment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming 
from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves for 
the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate com- 
mander, will not stand examination. Kleombrotus re- 
presented on this occasion the feeling universal among his 
countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 



The oongreBB wai broken up at 
Sparta on the fourteenth of the 
Attic month Skirrophorion (June), 
the lait month of the year of the 
Athenian archon Alkisthends; the 
battle was fought on the fifth of 
the Attic month of Hekatombeeon, 
the first month of the next Attic 
year, of the archon Phrasikleidds ; 
'about the beginning of July. 

1 Diodorus differs from Xeno- 
phon on one important matter 
connected with the battle; affirm- 
ing that ArchidamuB son of Agesi- 
laus was present and fought, 
together with various other circum- 
stances, which I shall discuss pre- 
sently, in a future note. I follow 
Xenophon. 

> Xen. Hellen. rL 4, 8. EU 8' 
oi)v n^v (idx^'' "^o^* 1**^ AoxefioijiO- 
vioic icivxa Tdvavxio eyIyvsto, toi« 
6e (to the Thebans) itdvTa xal 0ic6 
T^c TOx^)? xaxcapQouTO. 

' Isokratds, in the Oration vl. 
called Archu?atnu8 (composed about 
five years after the battle, as if to 
be spoken by Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus), puts this statement 
distinctly into the mouth of Archi- 
damus— (xsypi fxsv TaUT7](Ji T^<; rjfJL^pa; 



StSuaxuxTj-Kivai Soxouijlsv iv t^ V-^XX^ 
T^ icpoc 67]f)aiou<, xal rote K-ev ou)- 
(xaffi xpaxTjQ^vai 6ia t6v o4x 
6p9u>« Y]YT)od(jievov, &c. (s. 9). 

I take his statement as good 
evidence of the real opinion enters 
tained both by Agesilaus and by 
Archidamus; an opinion the more 
natural, since the two contem- 
porary kings of Sparta were almost 
always at variance, and at the head 
of opposing parties; especially 
true about Agesilaus and Kleom- 
brotus, during the life of the latter. 

Gicero (probably copying Eallis- 
thends orEphorus) says, de Officiis, 
i. 24, 84 —"Ilia plaga (Lacedsmoniis) 
pestifera, qu&, quum Oleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum !Epa- 
minondfr oonfllxisset, Lacedsemo- 
niorum opes corruerunt." Polybius 
remarks (ix. 23, we know not from 
whom he borrowed) that all the 
proceedings of Kleombrotus dur- 
ing the empire of Sparta, were 
marked with a generous regard 
for the interests and feelings of 
the allies; while the proceedings 
of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the 
Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist 
bim. To fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly 
what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of BoBotia, and his capture 
of Kreusis, was a creditable manoeuvre, he seems to have 
arranged his order of battle in the manner usual with 
Grecian generals at the time. There appears no reason 
to censure his generalship, except in so far as he was 
unable to divine — what no one else divined — the superior 
combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never 
named in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises 
in substance that the battle was decided by the irresistible 
Theban force brought to bear upon one point of the enemy's 
phalanx; a fact which both Plutarch and Diodorusi 
expressly refer to the genius of the general. All the cal- 
culations of Epaminondas turned out successful. The 
bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, seconded 
by the training which they had received during the last 
few years, was found sufl&cient to carry his plans into full 
execution. To this circumstance, principally, was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which 
followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than 
a match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with 
numbers on the whole inferior — for the ancient Lykurgean 
discipline ; which last had hitherto stood without a parallel 
as turning out artists an^ craftsmen in war, against mere 
citizens in the opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like 
training. 2 Essentially stationary and old-fashioned, the 
Lykurgean discipline was now overborne by the progressive 
military improvement of other states, handled by a pre- 

^ Diodor. xv. 66. Epaminondas, * See Aristotel. Politic, viii. 8, 

181^ Tivl Ttai itepiTtf^ ti^n XPT^" ^» '^* 

|jt,evoc, 8ia t-^c lSla< OTpaTTjYiac itepte- Compare Xenophon, De Bepab. 

•KOiTioaxo tip icepi36T]Tov vUt]v Laced, xiii. 6. touc (i.iv &XXou< aftxo- 

^10 Ttol Xo^V itoiigaac ttjv 9dXaYYa> ax®^****^** elvai xtbv oxpaxwuxixuiv, 

X(j) xo&c eiciXixxouc lyovxt xepaxi Aax8$ai(jLoviouc 9i (jlovouc x^ Svxt 

Iyvo> xplveiv xV)v ftax^^i <^c* Compare xs^vixac xutv icoXe[i.txu>v— and Xeno- 

Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23. phon, Memorab. ii. 6, 13, 14. 
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eminent tactician; a misfortune predicted by the Corin- 
thians 1 at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and over- 
Effect of passed in its privilege of training soldiers, there 
s* arta-* ** ^*® another species of teaching wherein it 
heroic self, neither was nor could be overpassed — the hard 
command, lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of 
this fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare 
the reader by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the 
manifestation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when 
the trireme called Paralus arrived from -^gospotami, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. 
"The moan of distress (says the historian 2) reached all up 
the Long Walls from Peirseus to Athens, as each man 
communicated the news to his neighbour : on that night, 
not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens 
and for his own impending ruin." Not such was the scene 
at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the field of 
Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to render 
the shock violent. For not only was the defeat calamitous 
and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it came at 
a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into BoBotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no 
Spartan entertained any doubt of the result. Under this 
state of feeling, a messenger arrived with the astounding 
revelation, that the army was totally defeated, with the 
loss of the king, of 400 Spartans, and more than 1000 Lace- 
daemonians; and that defeat stood confessed, by having 
solicited the truce for interment of the slain. At the 
moment when he arrived, the festival called the G-ymno- 
psedia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; and 
the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy 
of the intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the so- 
lemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. " Of necessity, 

' Thucyd. i. 71. dpxai^tpona bftiuv icdXet t& ixlvTjxa v6|ii|xa fipiaxa, icp6c 

(of you Spartans) td iniTT]$eu|iaTa icoXXd Ss dvaYxaCo(iivoic Uvat, icoX- 

itpoq auTouc eoTiv. 'A vdYxv) 6' u>a- X-^c xai Tij< iicixs^vi^otioc Ss&y 

itsp tix'ifl^ del Td eiciHYv6- Ac. 

fjieva xpaxBtv xai vjauxalloua^ fi.ev * Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, S. 
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/ suppose they were grieved, — but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating 
the names of the slain to their relations, and issuing a 
general order to the women, to make no noise or wailing, 
but to bear the misfortune in silence." That such an order 
should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable ; that it should 
be issued and obeyed, is what could not be expected ; that 
it should not only be issued and obeyed, but overpassed, 
is what no man could believe if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. "On the morrow 
(says he) you might see those whose relations had been 
slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances ; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad looked 
mournful and humbled." i 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and 
obedience to orders, at Sparta, under the most pj^jQ^^^^^ 
trying circumstances — with the sensitive and of Athena 
demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst ^jj^ J|Jfg ** 
of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly ap- equal in ' 
preaching to the Homeric type of Greeks — we active 
must at the same time remark, that in reference ®^®'^^' 
to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant 
odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. 
I have already recounted the prodigious and unexpected 
energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her 
two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected that 
she could have held out for six months: I am now about to 



> Xen.Hellen. yi.4, 16. FtvofAivtov 
tk TOUTtuv, 6 (iiv tU TT)v Aaxe6ai;xova 
aYTfeXcJv to icaQoc d^ixveixai, Fo- 
}i.v07cat8iu>v TS o6ou)v x^c TtXeuxalaci 
xnX TOO avfipixob X°P°" lv6ov Svtoc. 
Ol hi i^opot, inel ^xouaotv to icdQoc, 
tXuicouvTO (xsv, (U3iccp oI|jLai, dvotYX^* 
Tov (livToi x^pov oOx tSiQT«To^> dXX4 
dtaYODvlaaaQat eTu>v. Kal Tot |iiv 6v6- 
Y-txaL icp6c Touc oixtlouc ixdaxou tu>v 
Ts6vT)x6Ttov dicifiooav icpo«Ticov 6t toi« 
7'jvaiEl, (WQ KOitiv xpaoYtjv, AXXo ai^^ 
TO ndOoc fipsiv. TiQ 6i OaTspotla ^v 
ipav, (I»v (jkiv iTcOvaaav ol icpovi^- 
xovT8?j Xiirapou? xai ^aifipou? 4v Tqj 
9avsp(pdtvaoTp8(po|JL8vouc* u>v hi Cu>vT£c 



TOUTouc 6i 9xuOpu>noo< xal Tanstvouc 
TCSpi'tovTa^^and Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 29. 

See a similar statement of Xeno- 
phon, after he has recounted the 
cutting in pieces of the Lacedae- 
monian mora near Lechseum, about 
the satisfaction and even triumph 
of those of the Lacedaemonians who 
had lost relations in the battle; 
while every one else was mourn- 
ful (Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 10). Com- 
pare also Justin, zxviii.4— the be- 
haviour after the defeat of Sellasia. 
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recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Lenktra — a calamity great and serious indeed^yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Sy- 
racuse. The reader will find that, looking to the intensity 
of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens; excusing at least, if not justifying, 
the boast of Perikles ^ in his memorable funeral harangue 
— that his countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spar- 
tans, were vet found noway inferior to Spartans in daring 
exertion, when the hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide 
- for the safety of their defeated army inBoeotia; 

menta^ sent for which pui^ose they put in march nearly the 
^om whole remaining force of Sparta. Of the Lace- 

** ** dasmonian Morse, or military division s (seemingly 

six in the aggregate); two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, 
and all who had been left behind in consequence of other 
public offices. Archidamus took the command TAgesilaus 
still continuing to be disabled), and employed nimself in 
getting together the aid promised from Tegea — from the 
villages representing the disintegrated Mantineia — from 
Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being 
stiU under the same oligarchies which had held them under 
Lacedaemonian patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. 
Triremes were equipped at Corinth, as a means of trans- 
porting the new army across to Kreusis, and thus joining 
the defeated troops at Leuktra; the port of Kreusis, the 
recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found in- 
estimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia.2 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its 
Proceed- entrenched camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans 
togs in were at first in no hurry to disturb it. Besides 
after%e ^^^^ ^^^^ was a very arduous enterprise, even 
battle of after the recent victo^ — we must recollect the 
The^The- actual feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon 
ban victory whom their own victory had come by surprise, 
oeiVed at"' ^^ * moment when they were animated more by 
Athens. despair than by hope. They were doubtless ab- 
sorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their 

» Thucyd. ii. 39. « Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 17-19. 
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families in Thebes, rescued from impending destruction by 
their valour. Like the Syracusans after their last great 
victory 1 over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings 
of ecstasy, before they would resume action. - Epaminondas 
and the other leaders, aware how much the value of Theban 
alliance was now enhanced, endeavoured to obtain rein- 
forcement from without, before they proceeded to follow 
up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, crowned with 
wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent victory. They 
invited the Athenians to employ the present opportunity 
for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining tneir hands 
with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians, 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides 
that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. 
The Senate, who were assembled in the acropolis when the 
herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platseans, who were doubtless waiting in the 
city in expectation of the victory of E^eombrotus, and of 
their own speedy re-establishment, found themselves again 
struck down and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Pherse in Thessaly, another Theban herald 
was sent for the same purpose, and very dif- jason of 
ferently received. That despot sent back word ^^^^ ^ 
that he would come forthwith by sea, and ordered Leuktra— 
triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But *^« Spartan 
this was a mere deception ; for at the same time, Retires from 
he collected the mercenaries and cavalry im- J^^^J*^* 
mediately near to him, and began his march by capitu- 
land. So rapid were his movements, that he i»tioii. 
forestalled all opposition — though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his 
bitter enemies — and joined theThebans safely inBoeotia.^ 
But when the Theban leaders proposed that he should 
attack the Lacedaemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 
attack it in front — Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise 
as too perilous ; recommending that they should permit the 

' See Thnoyd. Tii. 78. Lenktra, it mnst be confessed that 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 4, 20, 21. Jason had less to fear from them 

However, since the Phokians at this moment, than at any other, 
formed part of the beaten army at 
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enemy's departure under capitulation. "Be content (said 
he) with the great victory which you have already gained. 
Do not compromise it by attempting something yet more 
hazardous, against LacedsBmonians driven to despair in 
their camp. ICecollect that a few days ago, you yourselves 
were in despair, and that your recent victory is the fruit 
of that very feelinff. Hemember that the gods take pleasure 
in bringing about tnese sudden changes of fortune." i Having 
by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad- 
dressed a friendly message to the Lacedaemonians, re- 
minding them of their dangerous position, as well as of 
the little trust to be reposed in their allies — and offering 
himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given; and at his instance, 
a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the 
LacedsBmonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian commander 
placed little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, ap- 
prehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, 
he issued public orders m the camp for every man to be 
ready for departure after the evening meal, and to march 
in the night to Kithaeron, with a view of passing that 
mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy on 
this false scent, he directed his real night-march by a 
different and not very easy way, first to Kreusis, next to 
-^gosthena in the Megarian territory. 2 The Thebans 
offered no opposition; nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 

> Pausanias states that immedi- Spartan camp was an arduous 

ately after the battle, Epaminondaa enterprise wherein more Thebans 

gave permission to the allies of than Spartans would have been 

Sparta to depart and go home, by slain: moreover, the Spartans were 

which permission they profited, so masters of the port of Kreusis, so 

that the Spartans now stood alone that there was little chance of 

in the camp (Fans. ix. 14, 1). This starving out the camp before rein- 

however is inconsistent with the forcements arrived. The oapitula- 

account of Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), tion granted by Epaminondas seems 

and I think improbable. to have been really the wisest pro- 

Bievers (Geschichte, &o. i. 247) oeeding. 

thinks that Jason preserved the * Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 22-26. 

Spartans by outwitting and delud- The road from Ereusis to Leuktra, 

ing Epaminondas. But it appears however, must have been that by 

to me that the storming of the which Kleombrotus arrived. 
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guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break 
his word. 

It was at ^gosthena that the retreating Lacedaemo- 
nians met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point 
with the Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction 
of his Peloponnesian allies. The purpose of his march being 
now completed, he advanced no farther. The armament 
was disbanded, and Lacedaemonians as well as allies re- 
turned home.i 



1 This is the most convenient 
place for noticing the discrepancy, 
«8 to the battle of Leuktra^ between 
Diodorus and Xenophon. I hare 
followed Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 64) states both the 
arrival of Jason in Boeotia, and 
the outmarch of Arohidamus from 
Sparta, to have taken place, not 
after the battle of Leuktra, but 
hefOTB it. Jason (he says) came 
with a considerable force to the 
aid of the Thebans. He preTaile4 
upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, 
to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
B(Botia. But as Kleombrotus was 
marching homeward, he met Arohi- 
damus with a second Laced eemonian 
army, on his way to BcBotia, by 
order of the Ephors, for the purpose 
of reinforcing him. Accordingly 
Kleombrotus, finding himself 'thus 
unexpectedly strengthened, openly 
broke the truce just concluded, 
and marched back with Archidamus 
to Leuktra. Here they fought the 
battle, Kleombrotus commanding 
the right wing, and Archidamus 
the left. They sustained a complete 
defeat, in which Kleombrotus was 
slain; the result being the same 
on both statements. 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative of Xenophon 
and that of Diodorus. That the 
authority of the former is greater 
speaking generally, I need hardly 
remark; nevertheless his philo- 
Laconian partialities become so 



glaring and preponderant, during 
these latter books of the Hellenica 
(where he is discharging the mourn- 
ful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Sparta), as to afford 
some colour for the suspicions of 
Palmerius, Morus, and Schneider, 
who think that Xenophon has con- 
cealed the direct violation of truce 
on the part of the Spartans, and 
that the facts really occurred as 
' Diodorus has described them. See 
Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 
5, 6. 

It will be found, however, on 
examining the facts, that such 
suspicion ought not here to be 
admitted, and that there are grounds 
for preferring the narrative of Xen- 
ophon. 

1. He explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains . of the 
Spartan army, after the defeat of 
Leuktra, escaped out of Bosotia. 
Jason arrives after the battle, and 
prevails upon the Thebans to allow 
them to retreat under a truce; 
Archidamus also arrives after the 
battle to take them up. If the 
defeat had taken place under the 
circumstances mentioned by Dio- 
dorus— Archidamus and the sur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Boeotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, 
there must have been a violation 
of truce on the part of Kleom- 
brotus and the Lacedsemonians, as 
glaring as any that occurs in 
Grecian history. But such vio- 
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In all communities^ the return of so many defeated 
Treatment soldiers, liberated under a capitulation by the 
f ' t^d ^u- ®^®°^y» would have been a scene of mourning, 
isens on ' But in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and 
reaching dangerous conse(|uences. So terrible was the 
suspension scom and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan 
of the law. citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or ex- 
tenuating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak 
to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, ^ame, or 
chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; if he 
was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he was 
struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed that 
visible humility which was supposed to become his degraded 
position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn from 
the panegyrist Xenophon *) helps to explain the satisfaction 
of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in 
the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at 
Sparta, some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions 
deemed necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous 
malcontents. 2 Here was another case yet more formidable. 
The vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous,, 
while the severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested 

lation is never afterwards alluded must have levied a new army from 

to by any one, among the misdeeds her allies, just after having sworn 

of the Laoedsemonians. the peace, which peace exonerated 

8. A part, and an essential part, her allies from everything like 

of the story of Diodorus, is, that obligation to follow her headship ; 

Archidamus was present and fought and a new army, not for the pur- 

at Leuktra. But we have indepen- pose of extricating defeated com- 

dent evidence rendering it almost rades in Boaotia, but for pure ag- 

certain that he was not there, gression against Thebes. This, to 

Whoever reads the Discourse of say the least, is eminently im- 

Itokratds called Archidamus (Or. probable. 

vi. sect. 9, 10, 129), will see that On these grounds, I adhere to 

such observations could not have Xenophon and depart from Dio^ 

been put into the mouth of Archi- dorus. 

damns, if he had been present i Xenoph. Bep. Lac c. iz.; Plu- 

there, and (of course) in joint com- tarch, Agesil. c. 80. 

mand with Kleombrotus. • Thucyd. v. 34. 

4. If Diodorus be correct, Sparta 
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their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing against 
them the established custom, the Ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus; who proposed that for that time and case the 
customary penalties should be allowed to sleep; but should 
be revived afterwards and come into force as before. Such 
was the step accordingly taken; i so that the survivors from 
this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle with the re- 
maining citizens without dishonour or degradation. The 
step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline — from the nature of the Spartan 
political franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan 
training 2 — and could not bear even so great a diminution 
as that of the four hundred slain atLeuktra. "Sparta (says 
Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but 
was ruined through the small number of her citizens." » 

The cause, here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining 
the utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capi- Lowered 
tal diminution both of power and of inviolability estimation 
at home, which will now be found to come thick Greecfe'— *° 
upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and import- prestige of 
ant. But a fact still more important was, the Sipiriority 
alteration of opinion produced everywhere in lost. 
Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock of the 
battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 
connected with her long-established power vanished; while 
the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself and by her 
partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence — 
now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
passed away from her, and became divided between the vic- 

' Plutarch, Agetil. c. 80 ; Plu- the strongest unpopularity for such 

larch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B. ; opposition. Compare also Justin, 

Apophtheg. Beg. p. 191 0.; Poly- xzviii. 4— describing the public 

enus, ii. 1, 13. feeling at Sparta after the defeat 

A similar suspension of penalties, at Sellasia. 

for the special occasion, was enacted * The explanation of Spartan 

after the great defeat of Agig and citizenship will bo found in an 

the Lacedsemonians by Antipater, earlier part of this History, Gh. vi. 

B.C. 330. Akrotatus, son of King ' Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 12. Miav 

Kleomends, was the only person y«P «^i1Y^"' ^^X 6«i1''«T''*^ fl «o^^«» 

at Sparta who opposed the suspen- 4XX' dntbXeTO 8i« xiJ]'* iXtxav8po>nla^, 
sion (Diodor. xix. 70). He incurred 
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toriouB Thebans and Jason of Pherae. The Thebans, and 
B.C 371. the Boeotian confederates who were now in 
Ezinuion cordial Sympathy with them, excited to enthu- 
powOT of *i*«™ ^y their recent success, were eager for 
Thebes. fresh gloiies, and readily suhmitted to uie fall 
ofOKhom. ™f®^<^ o^ military training; while under a 
eniu and leader like Epaminondas, their aidourwastumed 
TheepijB. to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month, i The PholdanSy unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were gh&d to come under the 
protection of the Thebans — as less bitterly hostile to them 
than the Thessalian Jason — and concluded with them 
obligations of mutual defence and alliance. > The cities 
of Eubcea, together with theLokrians (both Epiknemidian 
and Opuntian), the Malians and the town of Heraklea, 
followed the example. The latter town was now defenceless ; 
for Jason, in returning from Bceotia to Thessaly, had 
assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopylae, it might easily 
be held as a position to bar his entrance into Southern 
Grreece.3 The Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had 
held with the Lacedsemonians even until the late battle, 
was now quite defenceless; and the Thebans, highly ex- 
asperated against its inhabitants, were disposed to destroy 
the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. Severe as 
this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the cus- 
tomary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious atLeuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented 
it from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished 
for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes to- 
wards ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a 
character for moderation of dealing* not inferior to their 
military courage^ as attested by the recent victory. Ac- 
cordingly, the Orchomenians were pardoned upon sub- 
mission, and re-admitted as members of the Boeotian confed- 

I Xen. Hellen. yi. 6, 24. Kal fap compare vii. 5, 12. 

ol |Jiiv Boiu)Tol TcdvTec eYUftvdt^ovco > Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; vii. 6, 4; 

iccpl xi 8fl:Xa, dYaXX6|i,evoi x^ i^ Diodor. xr. 57. 

AtuxxpoK vlx^, &o. ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 27 ; yi. 6, 2S. 

These are remarkable words from * Diodor. xv. 57. 
the unwilling pen of Xenophon: 
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eracy. To the Thespians, however, the same lenity was not 
extended; They were expelled from Eoeotia, and their 
territory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epam- 
inondas caused proclamation to be made that such of the 
Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban cause might 
march away, the Thespians had availed themselves of the 
permission and departed. » The fugitive Thespiians found 
shelter, like the Plataeans, at Athens. 2 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory 
by the erection of a treasury-chamber, 3 and the Power and 
dedication of pious offerings at Delphi — while ambition 
the military organization of Boeotiawas receiving ° *®**°' 
such marked improvement, and the cluster of dependent 
states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, under 
the able management of Epaminondas — Jason in Thessaly 
was also growing more powerful every day. He was tagus 
of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under com- 
plete obedience — with Macedonia partially dependent on 
nim — and with a mercenary force, well-paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By 
dismantling Heraklea, in his return home from Boeotia, 
he had laid open the strait of Thermopylae, so as to be sure 
of access into southern Greece whenever he chose. His 
personal ability and ambition, combined with his great 
power, inspired universal alarm; for no man knew whither 
he would direct his arms; whether to Asia, against the 
Persian king, as he was fond of boasting* — or northward 
against the cities in Chalkidike — or southward against 
Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at 
the beginning of 370 b.o., half a year after the p^^^^^ ^^ 
battle of Leuktra: for Jason proclaimed dis- Jason— 
tinctly his intention of being present at the f^^^**"'*"" 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about 
August 1, 370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with splendid 
presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a 
nupierous army. Orders had been given that his troops 
should hold themselves ready for military service » — about 

> Fans an. ix. IS, S ; iz. U, 1. were not diciXtfiec before the battle 

« Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 1. of Leuktra. 

I have already given my reasons * Fansanias, x. 11, 4. 

(in a note on the preceding chapter) * Isokratds, Or. v. (Fhilip.) s. 141. 

fox believing that the Thespians * Xen. Uellen. vi. 4, 30. napil^n*^^* 
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the time when the festival was to be celebrated; and re- 
quisitions had been sent round, demanding from all his 
tributaries victims for the Pythian sacrifice, to a total of 
not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, goats, and swine; 
besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the procession, for 
which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never before 
had such honour been done to the god; for those who came 
to oifer sacrifice were usually content with one or more 
beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.* We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 370 
B.C. occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two 
previous festivals in 374 b.c. and 378 b.c. must have been 
comparatively unfrequented; in consequence of the war 
between Sparta and her allies on one side, and Athens and 
Thebes on the other — and also of the occupation ofPhokis 
by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.c, following 
immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an extra- 
ordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former; while 
the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged 
as an excuse for the military force intended to accompany 
Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed 
though not formally announced, which no Greek 
naUo" of could imagine without uneasiness. It was af- 
Jason at firmed that Jason was about to arrogate tohimself 
*'*' the presidency and celebration of the festival, 

which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. 
It was feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the 
rich treasures of the Delphian temple; a scheme said to 

fie xal u>c 9TpaTeu90(xtvot< tU t6<v celebrated about August 1 ; a little 

Kspi xa IIuQia 'i^i^o^ OtxxaXoic later than Br. Arnold, a little 

icapaaxeu&CtaOai. earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold's oon- Looking to the lunar months of 

struction of this passage (see his the G-reeks, we must recollect that 

Appendix ad Thucyd. v. 1, at the the festival would not always coin- 

«nd of the second volume of his cide with the same month or week 

edition of Thucydidds) as opposed of our year. 

to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold 

the same time, I do not think that in setting aside the statement of 

the passage proves much either in Plutarch respecting the coincidence 

favour of his view, or against the of the Pythian festival with the 

view of Mr. Clinton, about the battle of Koroneia. 

month of the Pythian festival ; > Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 89, 80. pouv 

•which I incline to conceive as ^7e(jL6va, Ac. 
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have been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, 
who was now dependent upon Jason. ^ As there were no 
visible means of warding on this blow, the Delphians con- 
sulted the god to know what they were to do if Jason 
approached the treasury; upon which the ffod replied, 
that he would himself take care of it — and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age 
and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived. 2 He had been re- 
viewing his cavalry near PhersB, and was sitting to receive 
and answer petitioners,. when seven young men approached, 
apparently in hot dispute with each other, and appealing 
to him for a settlement. As soon as they got near, they 
set upon him and slew him. 3 One was killed on the spot 
by the guards, and another also as he was mounting on 
horseback; but the remaining five contrived to reach horses 
readv prepared for them and to gallop away out of the 
reach of pursuit. In most of the Grecian cities which these 
fugitives visited, they were received with distinguished 
honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one who 
inspired universal alarm,* now that Sparta was unable 
to resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 
place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his 
power, nor ability, by two brothers — Polyphron RoHef to 
and Polydorus. Had he lived longer, he would Thebes by 
have influenced most seriously the subsequent of^jaJSn— 
destinies of Greece. What else he would have satisfaction 
done, we cannot say; but he would have inter- ^^ ^'e«««- 
fered materially with the development of Theban power. 

' Diodor. zt. 13. young men is differently stated: 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 80. aicoxpU compare Diodor. xt. 60; Valer. 

vaoOai t6^ 6e6v, lx\ av>T<ii fisXi^act. Maxim, ix. 10, 2. 

*0 fi* o5v dv^p, TT)XixouTO« &V, • Xen. Hellen. vi. 4. 82, 

xai TOaauxa xal xoiauxa Sia- The death of Jason, in the spring 

n 6 fi « V C| Ac. or early summer of 870 b.o.,' refutes 

Xenophon evidently considers the compliment which Cornelius 

the sudden removal of Jason as a Kepos (Timoth. c. 4) pays to Timo- 

consequenoe of the previous inten- theus ; who can never have made 

tion expressed by the god to take war upon Jason after 873 B.o., when 

care of his own treasure. he received the latter at Athens in 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 81, 82. his house. 

The cause which provoked these 
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Thebes was a great gainer by his death, though perfectly 
innocent of it, and though in alliance with him to the last; 
insomuch that his widow went to reside there for security, i 
Epaminondas was relieved from a most formidable rival, 
wnile the body of Theban allies north of BpBotia became 
much more dependent than they would have remained, if 
there had been a competing power like that of Jason in 
Thessaly. The treasures of the god were preserved a few 
years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern 
Proceed- Greece, during the months immediately suc- 
ings in cccding the battle of Leuktra, events not less 
ne8u?*after Bcrious and stirring had occurred in Pelopon- 
tbe defeat nesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days 
Expuiaioi^* before that battle, bound the Lacedaemonians to 
of the disband their forces, remove all their harmosts 

haraaosts *"^^ garrisons, and leave every subordinate city 
and to its own liberty of action. As they did not 

dekarchies. g^ruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent 
to Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous in 
executing the remaining conditions ; though officers were 
named, for the express purpose of going round to see that 
the evacuation of the cities was really carried into effect. * 
But it probably was not accomplished in twenty days; nor 
would it perhaps have been ever more than nominally ac- 
complished, if Kleombrotus had been successful inBoBotia. 
But after these twenty days came the portentous intelli- 
gence of the fate of that prince and his army. The invincible 
arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spare for 
the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts 
disappeared at once (as they had disappeared from the 
Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, im- 
mediately after the battle of Knidus^) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedaemonian ascendency had 
been maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekar- 
chies, which had been for the most part violent and 
oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived of . 
their foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably 
by returning exiles. Their past misgovemment was 
avenged by severe sentences and proscription, to the length 

> Xen. Hellen. yi. 4, 37. * Diodor. xv. 88, t^aYcoYtic 

* Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-5. 
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of great reactionary injustice; and the parties banished by 
this anti-Spartan revolution became so numerous, as to 
harass and alarm seriously the newly-established govern- 
ments; Such were the commotions which, during the 
latterhalf of 371 b.c, disturbed many of the Peloponnesian 
towns — ^Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, &c., 
though with great local difference both of detail and of 
result. 1 

But the city where intestine commotion took place in 
its most violent form was Argos. We do not skytaiigm 
know how this fact was connected with the ^jof^'^/*?"" 
general'state of Grecian politics at the time; for testine 
Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, ^®"<^» 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as 
we know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of 
Antalkidas in 387 B.C. The Argeian government was a 



' Diodor. zt. 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commo- 
tions as if they had taken place 
after the peace concluded in 374 
B.C., and not after the peace of 
371 B.C. But it is impossible that 
they can have taken place after 
the former, which, in point of fact, 
was broken off almost as soon as 
sworn — was never carried into effect 
—and comprised no one but Athens 
and Sparta. I have before remarked 
that Diodorus seems to have con- 
founded, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace 
together, and has predicated of 
the former what really belongs to 
the latter. The commotions which 
he mentions come in most naturally 
and properly, immediately after 
the battle of Leuktra. 

He affirms the like reaction 
against Lacedsemonian supremacy 
and its local representatives in the 
various cities, to have taken place 
even after the peace of Antalkidas 
in 387 B.C. (XV. 6). But if such re- 
action began at that time, it must 
have been promptly repressed by 
Spaxta, then in undiminished and 
even advancing power. 

VOL. IX. 



Another occurrence, alleged to 
have happened after the battle of 
Leuktra, may be properly noticed 
here. Folybius (ii. 39), and Strabo 
seemingly copying him (viii. p. 384), 
assert that both Sparta and Thebes 
agreed to leave their disputed 
questions of power to the arbitra- 
tion of the Achseans, and to abide 
by their decision. Though I greatly 
respect the authority of Folybius,. 
I am unable here to reconcile his. 
assertion either with the facts which, 
unquestionably occurred, or with 
general probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, 
it must have come to nothing ; for 
the war went on without inter- 
ruption. But I cannot bring myself 
to believe that it was even con- 
sented to, either by Thebes or by 
Sparta. The exuberant confidence 
of the former, the sense of dignity 
on the part of the latter, must 
have indisposed both to such a pro- 
ceeding; especially to the .acknow- 
lodgment of umpires like the 
Achaean cities, who enjoyed little 
estimation in 370 B.C., though they 
acquired a good deal a ceatury and 
a half afterwards. 

2 E 
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democracy, and the popular leaders were vehement in their 
denunciations against the oligarchical opposition party — 
who were men of wealth and great family position. These 
lasty thus denoimced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 
overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected 
conspirators were interrogated under the torture to make 
them reveal their accomplices; under which interrogation, 
one of them deposed against thirty conspicuous citizens. 
The people, after a hasty trial, put these thirty men to 
death, and confiscated their property, while others slew 
themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did the 
fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that tney continued their executions until 
they had put to death 1200 (or as some say, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also. ^ 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Sky talism, 
or Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by 
which these multiplied executions were consummated; 
though the name seems more to indicate an impetuous 
popular insurrection than deliberate executions. We know 
the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer anything more 
than the brutal working of angry political passion amidst 
a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, where there 
was not (as at Athens) either a taste for speech, or the 
habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing both sides 
of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he 
had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony of 
Demosthenes and ^schines was discharged by mutual 
eloquence of vituperation, while the assembly or the 
dikastery afterwards decided between them. We are told 
that the assembled Athenian people, when they heard the 
news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked at it, 
that they caused the solemnity of purification to be per- 
formed round the assembly. 2 

1 Diodor. xv. 57, 58. (Philip.) 8. 58: compare Dionjt. 

« Plutarch, Eeipubl. Gerend, Prse- Halic. Antiq. Bom. vil. 66. 
cept. p. 814 B. ; Isokratds, Or. y. 
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Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans 
deposed; expelled, or maltreated, throughout so Discour- 
many of the Peloponnesian cities — and though ^^ement 
as yet there was no Theban interference within fjigness^' 
the isthmus, either actual or prospective — yet <>' Sparta, 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any 
effort either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. 
One single defeat had driven her to the necessity of con- 
tending for home and family; ^ probably too the dispositions 
of her own Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At 
any rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments 
of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had 
become a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, 
only nine vears before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. 
How completely her ascendency had passed away, is shown 
in a remarkable step taken by Athens, seemingly towards 
the close of 371 B.C., about four months after the battle of 
Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, though they 
had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members ^i^^wher* 
of a voluntary alliance under the presidency of self at the* 
some considerable city. Of this feeling the nevfpe^io- 
Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and ponnesian 
invite them to enter into a common league at JJSeracy!' 
Athens, on the basis of the peace of Antalkidas, 
and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta. ^ Many of 
them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement 
to the following effect: "I will adhere to the peace sent 



» Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 10. 

The diftc: <*<;ement of the Spar- 
tans is revealed by the unwilling, 
though indirect, intimations of 
Xenophon— not less than by their 
actual conduct— Hellen. yi. 5, 21; 
vii. 1, S0-S2: compare Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 30. 

* Xen. Hellen. vl. 6, 1.3. 

'£v9upiif]9ivtt< ol 'AOif]vaiot Sxi oi 
ritXonovviQaioi ixt oTovxai, XP'^^°'^ 
dxoXou9eTv, xal oiStw SiaxioivTo ol 
Aax«Sai|ji6viot, (Laicsp xob^ 'A67)valouc 
8ii9saav — |tetaic6|ticovTat xdc ic^XetCi 
Caot f)o6XoYtat t^« elpi^vyjt fisT^^stv, 



^v PaaiXsOc xaTiTCe{x'|;£v. 

In this passage, Morus and some 
other critics maintain that we ought 
to read o6icu> (which seems not to 
be supported by any HSS.), in 
place of ouTu>. Zeune and Schneider 
have admitted the new reading 
into the text yet they doubt 
the propriety of the change, and 
I confess that I share their doubts. 
The word o8tu> will construe, and 
gives a clear sense ; a very different 
sense from oliicu), indeed— yet one 
more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 

2 E 2 
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down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of the 
Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist 
her with all my might.** What cities, or how many, swore 
to this engagement, we are not told; we make out in- 
directly that Corinth was one;i but theEleians refused It, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the 
Ifarganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not 
recognised. The formation of the league itself, however, 
with Athens as president, is a striking fact, as evidence of 
the sudden dethronement of Sparta, and as a warning that 
she would henceforward have to move in her own separate 
orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. Athens 
stepped into the place of Sparta as president of thePelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact 
were not for that reason understood to break with their 
ancient president. > 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the 
Aoousation present time, though we cannot mark its exact 
vretenedin c[ate — scrves to mark the altered position of 
phiktyo'nio Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
b** Th*if * ^ Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for 
against ^^ the unlawful capture of their citadel the 
Sparta. Kadmeia by Phoebidas, while under a sworn 

peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan 
authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemnea them to a fine of 500 talents. As 
the nne was not paid, the assembly, after a certain inter- 
val, doubled it; but the second sentence remained unexecuted 
as well as the first, since there were no means of enforce- 
ment. 3 Probably neither those who preferred the charge, 
nor those who passed the vote, expected that the Lace- 
daemonians would really submit to pay the fine. The 

■ Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 37. orable Sacred War against the Pho- 

* Thus the Corinthians still con- kians, which began in 356 b.o., and 
tinned allies ofSparta(Xen. Hellen. in which the conduct of Sparta 
▼ii. 4, 8). was partly determined by this 

* Diodor.xyi. 23-29; Justin. Tiii.l. previous sentence of the Amphik- 
We may fairly suppose that both tyons. See Theopompi Fragm. 

of tbem borrow fromTheopompus, 182-184, ed. Didot. 
who treated at large of the mem- 
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titmost which could be done, by w«y of punishment for 
£uch contumacy, would be to exclude tnem from the 
Pythian games, which were celebrated under the presidency 
of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume that 
they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more 
than one point of view. First, as indicating The Spar- 
ihe lessened dignity of Sparta. Since the **^V'® 
victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, to "a fine- 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in importance 
Northern Q-reece, where the majority of the na- as an in *^* 
tions or races voting in the Amphiktyonic assem- dication. 
bly were situated. It is plainly through the ascendency 
of Thebes, that this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, 
as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here- 
after observe still farther developed, to extend the functions 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere 
of religious solemnities, and to make it the instrument of 
political coercion or revenge in the hands of the ppe- 
•dominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assemblyas taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon, though their united 
4iistories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, 
ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not 
^ven notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedaemonians, 
-although it falls within the period of his history. We 
know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin; and un- 
fortunately, merely as a naked fact, without any collateral 
or preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy years 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always had 
lier regular political confederacy and synod of allies con- 
evened by herself: her political ascendency was exercised 
over them eo nomine, oy a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceedmg were 
open to her.> But when Thebes, after the battle of 
Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, she 
had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her anti- 
pathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately 

1 S«e Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, pp. 192 -197 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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at Delphi and at TbfermopylsB, and composed of twelve 
ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Grreece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power — pre- 
sented itself as a convenient instrument for her purposes. 
There was a certain show of reason for considerin|^ the 
seizure of the Kadmeia by Fhodbidas as a religious o^nce; 
since it was not only executed during the Pythian festival^ 
but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
interpolitical obligations reco^ised between Grecian, 
cities; which, like other obligations, were believed to be- 
under the sanction of the gods; though probably, if the- 
Athenians and Flatseans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platsa under full peace in the springs 
of 431 B.O. — both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans 
had a case against Sparta sufficiently plausible, when, 
combined with their overruling ascendency, to carry a 
majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentence 
produced no direct e£fect — which will explain the silence 
of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings^ 
connected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found 
hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability 
and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none 
were more powerfully a£fected, by the recent 
in^ArcaSa." Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, than the Arca- 
dians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves — an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready 
to follow the Lacedaemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder. ^ 

The defeat of Leuktra e£faced this ancient sentiment.. 
The Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that 

I Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 19. 
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their own military prowess was not inferior to that of the 
Spartans ; while the disappearance of the har- ^ ^ ^^^ 
mosts left them free to follow their own incli- ngJestab- 
nations. It was by the Mantineians that the lishment' 
movement was first commenced. Divested of ^J San«-^ 
Grecian city-life, and condemned to live in neia by its 
separate villagesi each under its own philo-Spar- ^Y" 
tan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity 
of deposing these oligarchies and coming again together. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish 
Mantineia with its walls, and resume their political con- 
solidation; while the leaders banished by the Spartans at 
their former intervention, now doubtless returned to 
become foremost in the work.i As the breaking up of 
Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of 
Spartan omnipotence^ so there was now a strong sympathy 
in favour of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from 
other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. Moreover 
the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution towards the 
cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too weak 
to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the 
city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
command of the army of coercion previously employed 
against it; nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear 
his communication, desiring that he would make known his 
purpose to them. Accordingly, he intimated that he had 
come with no view of hindering the re-establishment of the 
city, but simply to request that they would defer it until 
the consent of Sparta could be formally given; which (he 
promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a 
handsome subscription to lighten the cost. But the Man- 
tineian leaders answered, that compliance was impossible, 
since a public resolution had already been taken to pro- 
secute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebufiF, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to 
return home.^ The Mantineians persevered and completed 

> Xen. Hellen. ▼. 2, 6 ; ▼!. 5, S. Ushed the city of Mantineia. The 

* Xen. Hellen. yi. 6^ 4, 5. act emanated from the spontaneous 

Paasanias (yiil. 8| 6; iz. 14, 2) impulse of the Mantineians and 

States that the Thebans re-estab- other Arcadians, before the Thebans 
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the rebuilding of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip- 
tical formi surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 
The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, 
ti byMantineianleaderswho had either been exiles 
•rofusai* °*^ themselves, or sjrmpathised with the exiles — was 
bv'^Affesf -** ^°^y prelude to a series of others (presently 
to be recounted) yet more galling and intoler- 
able. But it was doubtless felt to the quick 
both by the Ephors and by A^esilaus, as a public 
symptom of that prostration into which they had 
so suddenly fallen. To appreciate fully such 
painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exaggerated 
pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and earned by incredible 



by Ageai 
laus from 
Xhe Manti- 
iieians^ 
keenly 
painful to 
a Spartan. 



had yet begun to interfere actively 
io FeloponnesuB, which we shall 
presently find them doing. But it 
was doubtless done in reliance 
upon Theban support, and was in 
all probability made known to, 
• and encouraged by, Epaminondas. 
It formed the first step to that 
series of anti-Spartan measures in 
Arcadia, which I shall presently 
relate. 

Either the city of Mantinela now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 
S86 B.C., since the river Ophis did 
not run through it, as it had run 
through the former— or else the 
course of the Ophis has altered. 
If the former, there would be three 
successive sites, the oldest of them 
being on the hill called Ftolis, 
somewhat north of Gurzuli. Ftolis 
was perhaps the larger of the pri- 
mary constituent villages. Ernst 
Ourtius (Feloponnesos , p. 242) 
makes the hill Gurzuli to be the 
same as the hill called Ftolis; 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the 
two, and places Ftolis on his map 
northward of Gurzuli (Feloponne- 
fliaca, p. 878-881). The summit of 
Gurzuli is about one mile distant 
from the centre of Mantineia (Leake, 
Feloponnes. p. 888). 



The walls of Mantineia, as rebnilt 
in 870 B.C., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more 
than two miles in circumference. 
The greater axis of the ellipse 
points north and south. It was 
surrounded with a wet ditch, whose 
waters join into one course at the 
west of the town, and form a brook 
which Sir William Gell calls the 
Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, p. 
142). The face of the wall is com- 
posed of regularly cut square 
stones; it is about ten feet thick 
in all— four feet for an outer wall, 
two feet for an inner wall, and an 
intermediate space of four feet 
filled up with rubbish. There were 
eight principal double gates, each 
with a narrow winding approach, 
defended by a round tower on each 
side. There were quadrangular 
towers, eighty feet apart, all round 
the circumference of the walls 
(Ernst Gurtius, Feloponnesos, p. 
286, S37). 

These are instructive remains, 
indicating the ideas of the Greeks 
respecting fortification in the time 
of Epaminondas. It appears that 
Mantineia was not so large as 
Tegea, to which last Curtius as- 
signs a circumference of more than 
three miles (p. 253). 
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rigour of training — was the chief mental result imbibed by 
every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate 
by the general testimony of Greece. This was his principal 
recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self-sup- 
pression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was bom and died. As an individual, the Spar- 
tan citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at 
the Olympic and other festivals ;> while he saw his city 
supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan- 
hellenic president. On a sudden, with scarce any prepara- 
tory series of events, he now felt this proud prerogative 
sentiment not only robbed of its former tribute, but stung 
in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, especially, was 
the more open to such humiliation, since he was not only 
a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousness 
of having exercised more influence than any king before 
him — of having succeeded to the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power — and of having 
now in his old age. accompanied her, in part brought her 
by his misjudgements, into her present degradation. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among 
the Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the j^gg^j^^ 
form of religious scruple and uneasiness. It has against 
been already stated that he was, and had been Vs"*^*?' 
from childhood, lame; which deformity had been * ^" *' 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute 
between him and Leoty chides in 398 b.c. for the vacant 
. throne) as disqualifying him for the re^al dignity, and as 
being the precise calamity against which an ancient oracle 
— "Beware of a lame reign" — had given warning. Ingenious 
interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior per- 
sonal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legit- 
imacy of Leotychides, had caused the objection to be then 
overruled. But. there had always been a party, even during 
the palmy days of Agesilaus, who thought that he had ob- 
tained the crown under no good auspices. And when the 
humiliation of Sparta arrived, every man's religion sug- 
gested to him readily the cause of it 2 — "See what comes of 
having set at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and 
put upon ourselves a lame reign!" In spite of such un-^ 
toward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 

< Isokr. Or. vi. (Arcbidamus) 8. 111. > Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body 
and an age of seventy years, was more than ever indispens- 
able to his country. He was still the chief leader of her 
affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of submitting to this 
Mantineian affront, and much worse that followed it, with* 
out the least power of hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably com- 
pleted during the autumn and winter of 3.0. 37 !• 
370. Such coalescence of villages into a town^ 
coupled with the predominance of feelings hostile 
to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea 
of a larger political union among all who bore 
the Arcadian name. As yet, no such union had 
ever existed; the fractions of the Arcadian name 
had nothing in common, apart from other Greeks, 
except many legendary and religious sympathies, with a 
belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity. > 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar 
ardour by a leading Mantineian named Lykomedes, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a "commune Arca- 
dum," or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain 
proportions out of all the sections now autonomous — and 
invested with peremptory power of determining by the 
vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to aDSorb or set aside the separate governments, 
but only to be exercised for certain definite purposes; in 
maintaining unanimity at home, together with concurrent, 
independent, action as to foreign states. ^ This plan of a 



B.C. 870. 
Impulse 
among the 
Arcadians 
towards 
Pan-Arca- 
dian union. 
Opposition 
from Or- 
chomenus 
and Tegea. 



' It seems however doubtful 
whether there were not some com- 
mon Arcadian coins struck, even 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant ; but they 
are referred by K. O. MUller, as 
well as by M. Boeckh (Metro- 
logisch. Untersuchungen, p. 92) to 
a later date subsequent to the 
foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius 
(Beytrage zur AelternMiinzkunde, 
p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that 
there is a great difference in the 
style and execution of these coins, 
and that several in all probability 
belong to a date earlier than the 



battle of Leuktra. He supposes 
that these older coins were struck 
in connexion with the Fan- Arcadian 
sanctuary and temple of Zeus Ly. 
keeus, and probably out of a com- 
mon treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes; perhapa 
also in connexion with the temple 
of Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii» 
5, 11) between Mantineia and Or- 
chomenus. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 6. 9Uv7:7ov 
4kI to cuviivai «av xh 'ApxaStxov^ 
xai, 8,Ti vixtpY] it Tcj) xoivcp, tooTa 
xypiov sZvai x«i tu)v itdXstuv, Ac. 

Compare Diodor. xv. 59-G2. 
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Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
MantineianS; who looked to it as a protection to themselves 
in case the Spartan power should revive; as well as by the 
Thebans and Argeians, fsom whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Ar- 
cadia, especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselves 
against the Spartans — the Maenalians, Parrhasians, Eutre- 
sians; JGgytes, ^ &c. But the jealousies among the more 
considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Man tineia. Among these unfriendly 
opponents were Heraea, on the west of Arcadia bordering 
on Elis — Orchomenus,2 conterminous with Man tineia to 
the north — and Tegea, conterminous to the south. The 
hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always main- 
tained chiefly through Orchomenus and Tegea. The former 
was the place where they deposited their hostages taken 
from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by Stasip- 
pus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. 3 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large 
proportion were ardent partisans of the new Revolution 
Pan- Arcadian movement, and desirous of break- fhe^^hfio^ 
ing oiF their connection with Sparta. At the spartan **" 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kalli- party are 
bins; while Stasippus and his friends, supported 5?expeii°d. 
by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, Tegea be- 
vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing Spartan/^ *' 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved »»* *?^^h'" 
to appeal to the assembled people, whom ac- Pan-Arca-* 
cordingly they convoked in arms ; pacific popular dian union, 
assemblies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part 
of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his friends 
appeared in armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in 
which each party charged the other with bad faith and 
with striking the first blow.* At first Stasippus had the 



1 See Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 8. 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11. 

' Foi the relations of these Ar- 
cadian cities, with Sparta and with 
each other, see Thucyd. iT. 134; 
▼. 61, 64, 77. 

* Xenophon in his account re- 
presents Stasippus and his friends 



as being quite in the right, and 
as having behaved not only with 
justice but with clemency. But 
we learn from an indirect ad- 
mission, in another place, that there 
was also another story, totally 
different, which represented Sta- 
sippus as haying begun unjust 
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advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained 
himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate, on 
the side towards Mantineia. To that city he had before 
despatched an express, entreating aid, while he opened a 
parley with the opponents. Presently the Mantineian 
force arrived, and was admitted within the gates ; upon 
which Stasippns, seeing that he could no longer maintain 
himself, escaped by another gate towards PalJantium. He 
took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbouring temple 
of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down 
upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. 
Fettered and placed on a cart, they were carried back to 
Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to 
death. Eight hundred Tegeans, pf the debated party, 
fled as exiles to Sparta, i 

Such was the important revolution which now took 
BO 870 place at Tegea; a struggle of force on both 
Pan-Ar<5»- sides and not of discussion — as was in the 
dian union nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
is formed, ^here scarce any serious change of policy 
in the state could be brought about without violence. It 
decided the success of the Pan- Arcadian movement, which 
now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia 
and Tegea were cordially united in its favour; though 
Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing it, hired for that 
purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body of merce- 
naries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly of 
the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It 
appears to have been numerously attended; for we hear of 
one place, Eutaea (in the district of Mount MsQnalus,^ and 
near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single 
male adult went to the assembly. It was here that the 
consummation of the Pan- Arcadian confederacy was finally 
determined; though Orchomenus and Heraea still stood 
aloof. » 

▼iolenoe. Compare Hellenic. ▼!. 6, belief on snch a matter. 

7, 8 with ri. 6, 36. ' Xen. Hellen. yi. 6, 8, 0, 10. 

The manifest partiality of Xeno- * Pansanias, Tiii. 27, S. 
phon, in these latter books, greatly * Xen. Hellen. ri. 5, 11^ 19. 
diminishes the value of his own 
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There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta 
than this loss to herself, and transfer to her b.o. 370. 
enemies, of Tegea, the most powerful of her March of 
remaining allies. 1 To assist the exiles and f'g^a^injf"® 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Mantineia. 
Arcadian movement, she resolved on a march ^^g^^l® "^ 
into the country, in spite of her present dispirited sentiment 
condition; while Heraea and Lepreum, but no ^'^ Sparta, 
other places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and 
Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesi- 
laus marched across the border against them. The first 
Arcadian town which he reached was Eutsea,^ where he 
found that all the male adults had gone to the great 
Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behibd, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutasa he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait 
for the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against 
the latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched 
under Lykomedes, while Polytropus, coming forth from 
the walls to meet them, had been defeated with loss and 
slain. 3 Hence Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward 



< Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety mani- 
fested by the Lacedsemonians re- 
specting the sure adhesion of Tegea 
(Thucyd. v. 64). 

* I cannot but think that Eutsea 
stands marked upon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from 
the frontier of Laconia, and so 
situated in reference to Asea, that 
Agesilaus must have passed very 
near Asea in order to get to it; 
which is difficult to suppose, seeing 
that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls 
Eutsea ic6Xiv Sfxopov with reference 
to Laconia (Hellen. vi. 6, 12); this 
will hardly suit with the position 
marked by Kiepert. 

The district called Meenalia must 



have reached farther southward 
than Kiepert indicates on his map. 
It included Oresteion, .which w:s 
on the straight road from Sparta 
to Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. 
Ix. 11). Kiepert has placed Ores- 
teion in his map agreeably to 
what seems the meaning of Fau- 
sanias, viii. 44, 3. But it rather 
appears that the place mentioned 
byPausanias must have been Orea- 
thaaion, and that Oreateion must 
havel)een a different place, though 
Pausanias considers them the same. 
See the geographical Appendix to 
K. 0. Muller's Dorians, vol. iL 
p. 442— Germ. edit. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi.6, 13, 14} Diodor. 
XV. 62. 
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with his own unassisted forces, through the territory of 
Tegea up to the neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the 
Arcadians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by 
night toTe^ea; from whence on the next day they proceeded 
to Mantineia, along the mountain range eastward of the 
Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian force thus 
became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and 
encamped within little more than two miles from the walls 
of Mantineia, was agreeably surprised by the junction of 
his allies from Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night- 
march the vigilance of the enemy. Both on one side and 
on the other, the forces were thus concentrated. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, 
embosomed in a recess of the mountains near Mantineia, 
where theMantineians gathered on the high ground around, 
in order to attack him from above the next morning. By 
a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself from this in- 
convenient position, and regained the plain; where he 
remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might "not seem (says Xeuo- 
phon) to hasten his departure through fear."i As the 
enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward on 
the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his 
march, though it was late in the evening, to Eutasa; "wish- 
ing (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the 
enemies' fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return was a flight. He thought that he had 
raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discourage- 
ment, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him." 2 The army 
was then brought back to Sparta and disbanded. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 20. ?ku)? fievoc dnayaYeTv to-jc owXlxa?, ^pli 
fjiT) 5oxoi7) <poPou|x£voc oits'jSsiv TT^v xal TO KUpi TUtfv noX£pLiu)v I5giv, tva 



SeeLeake'sTravelsintheMorea, 'Ex Yap xf^c itp6o9sv dOufxia? e56xei 

vol. iii. c. xxiv. p. 74, 75. The ts dvsiXrj<psvai t^jv ndXiv, 5ti xal 

exact spot designated by the words k\i^t^\ii%zi elc xyjv 'ApxoSiav, xal 

Tov 8itiff68v xoXitov trii Mavrivix^?, S^oovti xfjv j^tbpav oi5el? tjQsXi^xsi 

seems hardly to be identified. fiixeaQai: compare Plutarch, Agesil. 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 21. fJouXo- o. 30. 
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It had now become a matter of boast for Affesilaus 
(according to his own friendly historian) to keep the field 
for three or four days, without showing fear of Arcadians 
and Eleians! So fatally had Spartan pride broken down, 
since the day (less than eighteen months before) when the 
peremptory order had been sent to Kleombrotus, to march 
out ofThokis straight against Thebes! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but 
from a wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Application 
Eleians had kept within the walls of Mantineia. Jj^lans"^©" 
Epaminondas with the Theban army was ap- Athens for 
preaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum g*\,*|**^'* 
of ten talents having been lent by the Eleians la^refused ; 
to defray the cost.i He had been invited by *^®^ *^®^ 
them and by others of the smaller Peloponne- the Tiie° 
sian states, who felt the necessity of some ^^^^' 
external protector against Sparta — and who even before 
they applied to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like inter- 
ference from Athens (probably under the general presidency 
accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged by her 
with various inferior cities, since the battle -of Leuktra), 
but had experienced a refusal. ^ 

Epammondas had been preparing for this contingency 
ever since the battle of Leuktra. The first use 
made of his victory had been, to establish or i,fjjg and 
confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the J?®^' .**' 
recusant Boeotian cities and over the neigh- datTsince^' 
bouring Phokians and Lokrians, &c. After the battle 
this had been accomplished, he must have been ^ ®^ *'** 
occupied (during the early part of 370 b.c.) in anxiously 
watching the movements of Jason of Pherse; who had 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games 
(about August 1). Though this despot was the ally of 
Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations towards 
the headship of Greece, 3 were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Boeotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre- 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 19. Megalopolit. pp. 205-207. 1. 13-23. 

* Diodor. xr. 62. * Diodor. xr. 60. 

Compare Demosthenfts, Orat. pro 
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hensions,andafew weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 B.c.,Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both 
of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had 
taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced 
impulse among the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 
But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther 
Plans of ^^^h embracing long-sighted and permanent ar- 
Epaminon- rangoments, such as should for ever disable 
**■ ^' the ®P*^^^ ^'^^^ recovering her prominent station 
MesB^nians in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
inPeiopon- organized Arcadia, with the other he took 
nesus; measures for replacing the exiled Jilessenians 

on their ancient territory. To achieve this, it was neces- 
sary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known 
as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but 
now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. 
While converting these Helots into free Messenians, as 
their forefathers had once been, Epaminondas proposed to 
invite back all the wanderers of the same race who were 
dispersed in various portions of Greece ; so as at once to 
impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant upon 
her flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta — at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in 
^ephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that 
war by the triumphant Spartans, i not only from Pelopon- 
nesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these 
exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Khegium in Italy, at Messene in Sicily, at 
Hesperides in Libya. From 404 b.c, (the close of the war) 
to 373 B.C., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became equal or superior to the Lacedaemonian 
on the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge 
the hope of being restored to Naupaktus. 2 Probably their 
request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where theThebans sat as members. 
Nothing however had been done towards it by the Athe- 

* Diodor. xiv. 34. * Fausanias, iv. 26, 3. 
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nians — who soon became fatigued with the war, and at 
length made peace with Sparta — when the momentous 
battle of Leuktra altered, both completely and suddenly, 
the balance of power in Greece. A chance of protection 
was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epami- 
nondas, well-aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he 
should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant 
places of emigration. ^ By the time of his march into Ar- 
cadia in the late autumn of 370 b.c., many of them had 
already joined him, burning with all their ancient hatred 
of Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment 
among Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was 
combined in the mind of Epaminondas another ^uo, for 
for the political consolidation of the Arcadians ; consou- 
both being intended as parts of one strong and IroikUa^ns^ 
self-supporting organization against Sparta on against 
Jier own border. Of course he could nave ac- ^p*'*** 
complished nothing of the kind, if there had not been a 
powerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance 
and protection, the movement would have proved abortive, 
* through the force of local jealousies within the country, 
fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Thouffh the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to 
the satisfaction of all, without quarreling on points of 
detail, would have required far more of public-minded 
sentiment as well as of intelligence, than what could be 
reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
to establish a new city ; since the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in 
one common cause, would never have permitted that either 
should be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation. ' 
Besides fixing upon the new site required, it was indis- 

> Biodor. xt. 66; PaasanUs, It. States of America, the rival pre- 

26, 3, 4. tensions of New York and Phila- 

* To illustrate small things by delphia were among the principal 

great— At the first formation of the motiyes for creating the new federal 

Federal Oonstitntion of the United city of Washington. 

VOL. IX. 2 F 
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pensable also to choose between conflicting exigences, and 
to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epami- 
nondas ; who brought with him a victorious armj and a 
splendid personal name, combined with impartiality as to 
the local politics of Arcadia, and single-mmded hostility 
to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as 

well as to expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas 
N° ember ^^^ marched the Theban army into Arcadia; 

the command being voluntarily entrusted to him > 
by Pelopidas and the other Boeotarchs present. He arrived 

shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while 
dfTaiid^th'e the Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the 
Theban ^ lands of the recusant town of Hersea. As they 
™Aroadia! speedily came back to greet his arrival, the 
Great allied aggregate confederate body — Argeians, Arca- 
eembied' dians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans 
t^we. The and their accompanying allies — is said to have 
treat'him amounted to 40,000, or according to some, even 
to invade to 70,000 men.i Not merely had Epaminondas 
Laoonia. brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries — 
Phokians, Lokrians, Euboeans, Akamanians, Herakleots, 
Malians, and Thessalian cavalry and peltasts — but the 
Boeotian bands themselves were so brilliant and imposing,* 
as to excite universal admiration. The victory of Leuktra 
had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardour, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made 
to produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling 
Xenophon cannot refuse to acknowledge. ^ Conscious of 
the might of their assembled force, within a day's march 
of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epaminondas to invade that country, now that no allies 
could approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was un- 
willing to comply. He had not come prepared for the 

* Plutarch, Agesll. o. 81; and r^v Aaxiuvtx^v, iniSsixvuvxc^ (livTO 
Gompar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4; iauxcbv nX^Qoc, Oicepc^taivouvTCc fit 
Diodor. zv. 62. Compare Xenophon, t6 tu>v 6rj()ai(uv oTpdTSUfta. Kai ^ap 
Agesilans, ii. 24. ' ol i^iv Botu>Tol ^yufjivdl^ovTO icavTsc 

• Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 6, 23. Ot 8i ncpl toc SicXa, dxaXX6|JL«voi x^ iv 
'ApxdSec xal'ApTcToixarHXeXoi ixci- AcOxxpotc vlx^, Ao, 
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enterprise; being well-aware, from his own journey to 
Sparta 6when the peace congress was held there prior to 
the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially 
during the winter-season, by troops, like the Lacedsemo- 
nians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances 
of his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians 
on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the discontented 
Perioeki in Laconia. These Perioeki engaged to revolt 
openly, if he would only show himself in the country. They 
told him that there was a general slackness throughout 
Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from Sparta; 
and tendered their lives as atonement if they shoidd be 
found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well 
«s by the general impatience of all around him to revenge 
upon Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, 
Epaminondas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion. ^ 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsi- 
bility, will not surprise us, if we recollect, that Beiactanoe 
over and above the real difficulties of the country, J^^^g^J^J 
invasion of Laconia by land was an unparalleled hivad?La. 
phsenomenon — that the force of Sparta was most JJ°g ^^vj 
imperfectly known — that no such thouffht had Jromids 
been entertained when he left Thebes — that the '<>' **• 
legal duration of command, for himself and his colleagues, 
would not permit it — and that though his Feloponnesian 
allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of his troops 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown 
force of resistance turned out as formidable as their asso- 
ciations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, 
all penetrating by different passes. The Eleians He marohes 
had the westernmost and easiest road, the Ar- ^^^^ i^mo- 
geians the easternmost; 2 while the Thebans n^oMn- 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two vMion. 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they en- 
countered Ischolaus the Spartan at lum or Oeum in the 

' Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 6, 24, 26. See Oolonel Leake*s Trareli in 

* Diodor. xt. U. the Morea, yol. Hi. ch. 28. p. 29. 

2 F 2 
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district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and 
overpowered him by vehemence of assaulti by superior 
nnmbers, and seeminffl^ also by some favoar or collusion ^ 
on the part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance^ 
this brave Spartan with nearly all his ^vision perished. 
At KarysB, tne Thebans also found and surmounted some 
resistance; but the victory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus 
operated as an encouragement to all, so that the four 
divisions reached Sellasia^ and were again united in safety.. 
Undefended and deserted (seeminffly) by the Spartans,. 
SeUasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders; who,, 
continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotes, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On 
the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the- 
bri^e which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 
Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to 
He eroBiei Attempt forcing it; a strong body of Spartan 
the EnrotM hoplites being also discernible on the other side 
proachM ^^ ^^® sacred ground of Athdn§ Alea. He there*' 
close to fore marched down the left bank of the river 
BpartA. burning and plundering the houses in his way, 
as far as Amyklse, between two and three miles below 
Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was full, 
from the winter season; and accomplished the passage, 
defeating, affcer a severe contest, a body of Spartans who 
tried to oppose it. He was now on the same side of the 
river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and cautiously 
made his approach; taking care to keep ms Theban troops 
always in tne best battle order, and protecting them, when 
encamped, by feUed trees; while the Arcadians and other 

> Xen. Hellen. tI. 5, SO. When French inTestigaton of the Horea, 

we read that the Arcadians got on as well as Professor Boss and 

the roofs of the hoases to attack Kiepert, hold a different opinion, 

Ischolansi this fact seems to imply and place Sellasla on the road 

that they were admitted into the from Sparta northward towards 

houses by the villagers. Tegea (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 

• Bespecting the site of SeUasia, 342-363; Boss, Beisen im Pelopon- 

Colonel Leake thinks, and ad- nes. p. 187 ; Berlin, 1841). 

▼ances rarions grounds for snp- Upon such a point, the authority 

posing, that Sellasia was on the of Colonel Leake is very high ; yet 

road ttom Sparta to the north-east, the opposite opinion respeeting 

towards the Thyreatis; and that the«8ite of Sellasia seems to me 

Karyn was on the road from Sparta preferable, 
northward, towards Tegea. The 
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PeloponneBian allies dispersed around to plunder the 
tieignbouring houses and property. ^ 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
-destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate ^^^1,^,^^ ^^ 
in fact and unassailable even in idea. Besides their sparta- 
own native force, the Spartans had no auxiliaries JJJJ^* , ®' 
«xcept those mercenaries from Orchomenus who Iiues^to 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain >*|J ^^ *>7 
beforehand that even these troops would remain '*** 
with them, if the invasion became formidable. > On the 
first assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, 
they had despatched one of their commanders of foreign 
contingents (called Xen4gi) to press the instant coming of 
such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them; 
And also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that 
city. Auxiliaries were obtained, and rapidly put under 
march, from FellenS, Sikyon, Fhlius, Corinth, Spidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermione, and Halieis.3 But the ordinary line 
of march into Laconia was now impracticable to them; 
the whole frontier being barred by Argeians and Arcadians. 
Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to the Argoli6 
peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embarking prob- 
ably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the peninsula 
to JPrasisB on the eastern coast of Laconia); from whence 
thej made their way over the Laconian mountains to Sparta. 
Bein£[ poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross m separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.^ 
By this chance the Fhliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, 
left them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving 
only just before the confederate enemies debouched from 
Sellasia. The Phliasians, on crossing to PrasisB, found 
neither their comrades nor the xenagus, but were obliged 
to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately they arrived there 

> Xen. Hellen. ri, 6, 80 ; Diodor. 9Q\».^o'rfin9iHXim ...... o& Tap 

sv. 66. itwicoTC dcpifftaaav, iXX* o6S', iiccl 

* This I apprehend to be the 6 ^tvafbc to6c lepoS tap«pu)ta« 

tneaning of the phxaee— iiccl {livroi Xa3u>v dicoXtictbv a6to&< <PX''^^> ^^^ 

llAtvov |jiiY ol a 'Opx^M'^^'OU |«,ta9o- u)< dncaTpd^Yiaav, dXX' ^YC(ii6va 

tpopot, Ao. pLi99tt)3d|«.tvot ix npaaiu>V| Svttuv 

' Xen. Hellen. ri. 6, 29; yJi. 2, 9. tu><j icoXt|Attt>v iccpl 'A(ii6xXa«, Siccus 

^ Xen. Hellen. Tii. 2, 2. Kal 8ta- iSovavto 8ta86vtcc ic 2ffdpTi)v ifU 

t^alvctv TtXtutalot XaxovTc« xovxo. 

<the Phliaiiani) cU Ilpastd^ twv 
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both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
who were then near Amykl®. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta^ 
Diioontent than Creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For 
in Laconia the bad feeling which habitually reigned in 
p?rioBkiand Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on one 
Helots- gide, and the Perioeki and Helots on the other, 
s^ftafrom produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits 
that cause, of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Not only were 
the Periceki and Helots in standing discontent, but even 
among the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged fraction ' 
(called Peers) had come to monopolize political honours; 
while the remainder — poorer men, yet ambitious and active, 
and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors — were 
subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the fearful 
insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the in- 
vading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest 
* arose, since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine 
that a plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of 
the sword, would make their condition worse instead of 
better. And accordingly, when the Ephors made public 
proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy armour 
and serve in the ranks as an hopli'te, should be manumitted 
— not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve* 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became 
itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that the 
arrival of their new allies from Prasise was welcomed as a 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, 
than against the Thebans without, i Open enmity however 
was not wanting. A considerable number both of Perioeki 
and Helots actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; 
others remained inactive, disregarding the urgent summons 
from the Ephors, which could not now be enforced 2. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 28, 29. waxt these three passages, that the 

f d^ov vh o5toi icapeT^^ov auvTexaYtA-i- number of Perioeki and Helots who 

vol, xal Xlav efidxouv icoXXol etvai, Ao. actually revolted was very con- 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 26; vi. 6, 32; siderable : and the contrast between 

'vii* 2, 2. the second and third passages 

It is evident from the last of evinces the different feelings with 
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Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the 
defence even of Sparta itself against the assail- ^. j^^^^ 
ing enemy was a task requiring all the energy defence of 
of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to ^^^^l^ 
hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, **' 
he was forced to abandon Amyldas and to throw himself 
back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they immedi- 
ately advanced. More than one conspiracv was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity 
were marching without orders to occupy a strong post 
(sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around 
him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing 
their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them in 
language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, 
not at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They 
obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon 
which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and 
put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of 
breaking out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in 
the house where they were assembled, and putting them to 
death untried; the first occasion (observes Plutarch) on 

which the two seem to have been it then suits his argument, to 

composed by Xenophon. magnify these adverse circum- 

In the second, he is recounting stances, in order to enhance the 

the invasion of Epaminondas, with merit .ot the Phliasians ; and he 

a wish to soften the magnitude of therefore tells us— "Jf any of the 

the Spartan disgrace and calamity Fericeki, all the Helots, and all the 

as much as he can. Accordingly, allies except a few, had revolted 

he tells at no more than this — ftrom Sparta"— a^aXcvxiuv 8' a6TU)> 

"there were torn* among the Per- x^ iv Aeuxtpoic f^^XXIi **'^ afcoatdcv- 

ioeki, who even took active ser- tu)v |&tv icoXXtuv IIcpiolxcDv, iitoaxdv- 

vice in the attack of Qythium, and xtuv H icdcvxu)v xu>v ElXu)xu)v, Ixi Si 

fought along with the Thebana"— xu>v ou|A|<,dix<)»v icXVjv ndvu iXlycDv, 

^oav 6i xivc; xu)v Ilcptolxtuv, ot xai iici9xpaxcu6vxu>v 8' a6xoTc, u)c clicciv 

iniStvxo xal auvtaxpaxtOovxo xotc ndcvxtuv xiuv *£XXi}vu>v, ittaxol 8tt- 

|Atxd 6y)f)altt>v. (tctvav (the Phliasians). 

Bat in the third passage (vii. 2, I apprehend that both statements 

2: compare his biography called depart from the reality, thoagh in 

Agesilaus, ii. 24) Xenophon is ex- opposite directions. I have adopted 

tolling the fidelity of the Phliasi- in the text something between that 

ans to Sparta, under adverse cir- two. 

cumstances of the latter. Hence * 
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wbicb any Spartan was ever put to death untried < — ^a state- 
ment which I hesitate to helieve without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Perioeki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, dist^ection was kept 
violent under; while the strong posts of the city were 
thd**8^»-*' effectively occupied, and the wider approaches 
tftBf , ' barricaded by heaps of stones and earth. ^ Though 

th'*w *"en ^®''^i*'i*® o^ walls, Sparta was extremely defen- 
TMtST^^' Bible by position. Epaminondas marched slowly 
S^^rt' ^^*" ^P ^^ ^* AmyklsB; the Arcadians and others 

EpaJiBon- iiK his army spreading themselves to bum and 
<Jm. plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or 

fourth day nis cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably 
a space of level ground near the river, under the nillv site 
of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior 
both in number and iiTgoodness, gained an advantage over 
them, throuffh the help of 300 chosen hoplites whom Age- 
silaushad planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred 
to the Dioskuri. Though this action was probably of little 
consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt the 
city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans 
ana manifested his mastery of the field even to their own 
doors, he marched away southward down the Eurotas. To 
them, in their present depression, it was matter of consola- 
tion and even of boasting, 3 that he had not dared to assail 
them in their last stronghold. The agony of their feelings 
— grief, resentment, ana wounded honour — was intolerable. 
Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard; but Agesi- 
laus resisted them with the same firmness as Ferikles had 
shown at Athens, when the Feloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war. Es- 
pecially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld 

' Plutarch, AgeiU. e. 89 ; Polyse- to the meaning. Some omit (i^, 

nus, 11. 1, 14 ; Allan, V. H. xIt. S7. oonitrue i86x«i at if it were i86««i 

* JEneas Pollorcetious, e. 3. p. 16. toic 6ijf)aloi<, and translate 8a^^a- 

■ Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 82. Kal tb Xcwrcpov *'exceBiWel7 ra«h."^ 

fLcv fxTj icpoc TT]v icdXtv itpofffiaXttv &v I agree with Schneider in dii- 

ixi aOxoOc, ^df] ti c8dxfi da^paXctb- lenting from this alteration and 

-ttpov cXvai. construction. I have given in the 

This passage is not very clear, text what I believe to be the 

nor are the commentators unani- meaning, 
mons either as to the words or as 
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Au enemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious 
and distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. ^ 
We are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the 
Ephors, sent his children for safety away from Sparta to 
the island of Kyth§ra. Epaminondas knew well how 
-desperate the resistance of the Spartans would be if their 
city were attacked; while to himself, in the midst of a 
hostile and impracticable country, repulse would be ab- 
solute ruin. 2 

On leavinff Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as 
far as Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; bum- He retires 
ing and plundering the country, and trying for without 
three days to capture Qythium, which contained ?"tSm°^ 
the Lacedaemonian arsenal and ships. Many of Sparta: 
the Laconian Perioeki joined and took service Lac^n'a 
in his army ; nevertheless his attempt on Gythium down to 
did not succeed; upon which he turned back, HrrltSiiB 
and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier, into Area- 
It was the more necessary for him to think of ^**' 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Area- ' 
dians and others, were daily stealing home with the rich 

' Xen. Hellen. ▼! . 6, 28 ; Arittotel. is difficult to admit. Epaminondfts 



Politic, ii. 6, 8 ; Plutarch, Agesil. 
«. 82, 38; Plutarch, Com p. Agesil. 
and Pomp. o. 4. 

* Aristotle (in his Politica, ir. 
10, 6), discussing the opinion of 
those political philosophers who 
maintained that a city ought to 
have no walls, but to be defended 
only by the bravery of its inhabit- 
ants—gives various reasons against 
iuch opinion, and adds, "that these 
are old-fashioned thinkers ; that the 
cities which made such ostentatious 
display of personal courage have 
been proved to be wrong by actual 
results'* — Xtav ipya'<.u>i &KoXa|Af)di- 
vcuot, xal Tau9* 6pu)vTS< iXtyxofxivac 
ipTcp t&c ixtlvtoc xaXXu>ictoa(iivac* 
The commentators say (see the 
' note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta 
at the moment of this Theban in- 
vasion. I do not see what else he 
can mean ; yet at the same time, 
if such be his meaniuff, the remark 



eam^ close up to Sparta, but did 
not dare to attempt to carry it by 
assault. If the city had had walls 
like those of Babylon, they could 
not have procured for her any 
greater protection. To me the fact 
appears rather to show (contrary 
to the assertion of Aristotle) that 
Sparta was so strong by position, 
combined with the military char- 
acter of her citizens, that she could 
dispense with walls. 

Polynnns (ii. 2, 6) has an anec- 
dote, I know not from whom bor- 
rowed, to the effect that Epami- 
nondas might have tak^n Sparta, 
but designedly refrained from doing 
so, on the ground that the Arca- 
dians and others would then no 
longer stand in need of Thebes. 
Neither the alleged matter of fact, 
nor the reason, appear to me 
worthy of any credit. iBlian (V. 
H. iv. 8) has the same story, but 
with a different reason assigned. 
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plunder which they had acquired, while his supplies wer& 
also becoming deficient. > 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he 
Great efftfot had projected when quitting Thebes ; for the 
of this in- efiFect of the expedition on G-recian opinion was 
Grtcian'**" immense. The reputation of his army, as well 
E^^'^^inon. ^ ^^ ^^' ^^ prodiffiously exalted; and evea 
das^is ex^' the narrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as 
aited, and obscure, bears involuntary testimony both to the 
farther excellence of his generalship and to the good 

lowered. discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans^ 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while 
their Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. 
Horeover, the insult and humiliation to Sparta were still 
greater than those inflicted by the battle of Leuktra; which 
had indeed shown that she was no longer invincible in the- 
field, but had still left her with the admitted supposition 
of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in sa 
'far as regards their city) had been far less than either 
friends or enemies expected; the belief in their power was 
thus proportionally abridged. It now remained for Epam- 
inondas to complete their humiliation by executing those 
two enterprises which had formed the special purpose of 
his expedition; the re-establishment of liessenS, and th& 
consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well a» 
Foundation lucrative, had inspired the Arcadians with in- 
of the Area- creased confidence and antipathy againstSparta,. 
fopoiis.*** and increased disposition to listen to Epaminon- 
das. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessit;^ of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta 
on the side of Arcadia, and when he announced his inten- 
tion of farther weakening Sparta by the restoration of the 
exiled Messenians — the general feeling of the small Arca- 
dian communities, already tending in the direction of co- 
alescence, became strong enough to overbear all such im- 
pediments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode 
and habit involves. Respecting early Athenian history,, 
we are told by Thucydid^s,^ that the legendary Theseus,. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 60; Diodor. tfiaolXrjat, ftvditcvof; |ifta too ^uve-^ 
XV' 67. Tou xQtl 8uvaT6c} Ac. 

* Thncyd. ii. 15. 'EicciS^ £t dyiacOc 
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"having become powerful, in addition to his great capacity," 
had efiPected the discontinuance of those numerous indepen- 
dent governments which once divided Attica, and had con- 
solidated them all into one common government at Athens. 
Just such was the revolution now operated by Epaminon- 
das, through the like combination of intelligence and 
power. A Board of (Ekists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies 
at Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Fan- Arca- 
dian city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, 
two from Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the 
district of Masnalus, two from that of the Farrhasians. A 
convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about 
twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a north-westerly direction — the foun- 
dation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by 
the (Ekists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty distinct 
Arcadian townships, ^ from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from 
the Meenalii, eight from the Farrhasii, six from the Eutre- 
sij ; three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an 
aggregate of villages. Four little townships, occupying a 
portion of the area intended for the new territory, yet 
being averse to the scheme, were constrained to join ; but 
in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, that 
most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Trebizond), 
who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezun- 
tines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arca- 
dian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles 
and a half); while an ample rural territory was also 
gathered round it, extending northward as much as twenty- 
four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Teffea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphyse — on the 
west with Messene,2 Fhigalia, and Hersea. 

' Diodor. xt. 79. tre broaghi together and discussed. 

> Paasan. viii. 27; yiii. 85, 6; It is remarkable that though 

Diodor. xv. 63. Xenophon (Hellen. v. 2, 7) observes 

See Mr. Fynet Clinton, Fasti that the capture of Mantineia by 

Hellenici, Appendix, p. 418, where Agesipolis had made the Mantinei- 

the facts respecting Megalopolis ans see the folly of having a river 
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The other new city — Messene — was founded under 
Fonndation the joint auspices of the Thebans and their 
ofMetsAnd. allies, Arffeians and others; Epiteles being 
especially chosen by the Argeians for that purpose. ^ The 
Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought 
of regaining their name and nationality, were averse to fix 
their new city either at CEchalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with 
Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithome is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to 
the Argeian general Epiteles. The local circumstances of 
this mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the 
revolted Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, 
between the Persian and Feloponnesian wars) were such^ 
that the indications of dreams, prophets, and religious siffns, 
coincided fully with the deliberate choice of a judge like 
Epaminondas. In after-davs, this hill, Ith6me (then 
bearing the town and citadel of Messene), together with 
the ACrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius of 
Fharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus ; whoever held 
these two horns, was master of the bull. 2 Ith6m6 was 
near 2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its 
summit an abundant spring of water, called IClepsydra. 
Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis ofthe new town 
of Messene was built; while the tow^ itself was situated 
lower down on the slope, though connected by a continuous 
wall with it's acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were oflFered, 
by Epaminondas, who was recognised as GiSkist or Foun* 
der,3 to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius — by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian Here and Zeus Nemeius — ^by the Messeni- 
ans, to Zeus Ithomat^s and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer 
was made to the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the 
Messenian nation, especially to the invincible warrior 
Ari8tomen^,that they would now come back and asain take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messene. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building 
was begun, under the sound of Argeian and Boeotian 
flutes, playing the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The 

run through their town— yet in * Pausan. iv. 26, 6. 

choosing the site of Megalopolis, * Strabo, viii. p. 861; Polybiut, 

this same feature was deliberately vii. 11. 

reproduced : and in this choice the ' Pausan. iz. U, 2 : compare the 

Mantineians were parties con- inscription on the statue of Epami* 

cemed. nondas (ix. 15, 4). 
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best masons and architects were invited from all Greece, 
to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as to ensure 
a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifces. ^ In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminon- 
das was studiously provident. Such was their excellence 
and solidity, that they exhibited matter for admiration 
even in ther after^days of the traveller Pausanias.^ 

From their newly-established city on the hill oflthome, 
the Messenians enjoyed a territory extending Abstraction 
fifteen miles southward down to the Messenian J' Wegtem 
Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, the irom^ ^ 
richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while Sparta, 
to the eastward, their territory was conterminous with 
that of Arcadia and the contemporary establishment of 
Megalopolis. All the newly appropriated space was land 
cut off from the Spartan dominion. How much was cut 
off in the direction south-east of IthomS (along the north- 
eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Perioeki of Tnuria, 
situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into an 
independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
Messene.3 What is of more importance to notice, however, 
is — that all the extensive district westward and south-west- 
ward of IthdmS — all the south-western comer of Pelopon- 
nesus, from the river Keda southward to Cape Akritas 
—-was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Methdne^ (not far from Cape Akri- 
tas); Pylus — where the Athenian BemosthenSs erected his 
hostile fort, near which the important capture at Sphak- 
teria was effected — had been a maritime point belonging 
to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city;* Aulon 
(rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spar- 
tan Perioeki, of very doubtful fidelity. <^ Now all this 
wide area, from the north-eastern comer of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was 
severed from Sparta to become the property of Pericski 
and Helots, converted into freemen; not only sending no 
rent or tribute to Sparta, as before, but bitterly hostile to 

' Pausan. iv. 27, 8. « Thucyd. ii. 26. 

* Pausan. iv. 81, 6. • Thucyd. ir. 8. 

• Pausan. Ir. 81, 2. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. 
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her from the very nature of their tenure. It was in the 
ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the 
Lacedaemonian garrison at Asine,^ killing the Spartan 
polemarch Geranor; and prohahly ahout the same tim^ the 
other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south-western penin- 
sula must have heen expelled. Thus liherated, the Ferioeki 
of the region welcomed the new Messene as the guarantee 
of their independence. Epaminondas, besides confirming 
the independence of MethonS and Asine, reconstituted 
some other towns, 2 which under Lacedasmonian dominion 
had probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled 
away. 

In the spring of425B.c., when Demosthenes landed 
Great dimi- ^t jPylus, Thucydides considers it a valuable 
nation acquisition for Athens, and a serious injury to 

hw'power' Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Mes- 
weaith, and senians in that insignificant post, as plunderers 
estimation, ^f gpartan territory and instigators of Helots 
to desertion 3 — especially as their dialect could not be 
distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. How 



> Xen. Hellen. vil. 1, 25. 

' Pausan. lv.27, 4. dvcpxtCov 6i x«l 
aXXa KoXl9|iaTa, Ao. Pausaniai, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the 
mouth of the riyer Pamisus in the 
Messenian Oulf, round Gape Akritas 
to the mouth of the Neda in the 
Western Sea— enumerates thtt fol- 
lowing towns and places— K6ron6, 
EoUnides, Asind, the Gape Akritas, 
the Harhour Phoanikus, Methdnd 
or Moth6n6, Pylus, Anion (Pau- 
san. iv. 34, 36, 36). The account 
given by Skylax (Periplus, o. 46, 
47) of the coast of these regions, 
appears to me confused and unin- 
telligible. He reckons Asind and 
Mothdnd as cities of Laconia ; but 
he seems to have conceived these 
cities as being in the central 
southern projection of Peloponne- 
sus (whereof Gape Tsenarus forms 
the extremity); and not to have 
conceived at all the south-western 
projection, whereof Cape Akritas 
forms the extremity. He recognises 



Messdnd, but he pursues the Para- 
plus of the Messenian coast from 
the mouth of the river Neda to the 
coast of the Messenian Gulf south 
of Ithdmft without interruption. 
Then, after that, he mentions 
Asind, Mothdnd, Achilleios Limdn, 
and Psamathus, with Gape Tsenarus 
between them. ' Besides,, he intro- 
duces in Messenia two different 
cities — one called Messdnd, thd 
other called Ithftmd ; whereas there 
was only one Messdnd situated on 
Mount Ithdmd. 

I cannot agree with Niebnhr, 
who resting mainly upon this ac- 
count of Skylax, considers that 
the south-western corner of Pelo- 
ponnesus remained a portion of 
Laconia and belonging to Sparta, 
long after the establishment of the 
city of Messdne. See the Disserta- 
tion of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
lax of Karyanda— in his Kleine 
Schriften, p. 119. 

■ Thucyd. iv. 3, 42. 
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prodigious must have been the impression throughout 
Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting the Messenian 
exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ith6me, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide 
fipace between that mountain aild the western sea, enfran- 
chising the Feriodki and Helots contained in it! We must 
recollect that the name Messene had been from old times 
•applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. 
When therefore the Spartans complained of ^the liberation 
of Messene" — ^^'the loss of MessSne^ — theV included in the 
word, not simply the city on Mount Ithome, but all this 
territory besides; though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along 
with the genuine Messenians, now brought back pg^^j^^^j 
from exile — a rabble of their own emancipated and Helots 
Perioeki and Helots had been domiciled on their JJ^JJ^J^J^q* 
border. 2 Herein were included, not only such aioBg with 
of these two classes as, having before dwelt in ^^J^^^n*' 
servitude throughout the territory westward of the'Laoe- 
Ithome, now remained there in a state of freedom ?"^ J^**^ 
— but also doubtless a number of others who 
deserted from other parts of Laconia.. For as we know 
that such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even 
when there was no better shelter than the outlying posts 
of Pylus and Kythera — so we may be sure that they became 
much more numerous, when the neighbouring city of Mes- 
sene was founded under adequate protection, and when 
there was a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian 
Gulf, free lands with a new home. Moreover, such Perioeki 
and Helots as had actually joined the invading army of 
Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced from simple 

f)|jiXv icapaxaxotxlCouatv, uSoxefii] tout* 
civai xaXcicwxaxov, «l t^c X^P^^ 
0Tepir)96|jit8a icapi t6 Slxaiov, dXX' 
cl Toi)< 806X0UC Tiixcxipouc iico(pi|jLeOa 
xuplouc a6T^« ovxac. 

Again— 8. 101. ^v fap icapaxaxoi- 
xiou>|itOa xoucEtXu)xa<, xal xi^iv n6Xiv 
xa6TT)v iccpitSu>(i.cv ad^TjQttaav, xt< 
oox ol8av 8x1 ndvxa x6v piov tv xapa- 
^aic xal xivSuvoic SiaxsXoufi.ev Svxec; 
compare also sections 8 and 102. 



< The Oration (vi.) called Archi- 
damns, by Isokratds, exhibits 
powerfully the Spartan feeling of 
the time, respecting this abstrac- 
tion of territory, and emancipation 
of serfs, for the purpose of restor- 
IngMessdnd. s. 30. Kal cl (i&v xouc 
(be dX7)0u)< MsffffTfivioo? xox^yov (the 
Thebans), i^fiixouv ptiv ov, I5fi.u>« 5* 
«uXoYU)Tipu)< &v eU ^|xdc iSy]p.«pTa- 
vGv* vuv 6s Tooc ETXtDTSc 6fi.ipou; 
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insecurity to C[uit the country when he retired, and would 
be supphed with fresh residences in the newly-enfranchised 
territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal Hellens,^ sending again a solemn Messenian 
legation or The6ry to the Olympic festival, after an inter- 
vi9 of more than three centuries > — outdoing their former 
masters in the magnitude of their offerings from the same 
soil — and requiting them for previous ill-usage by words 
of defiance and insult, instead of that universal deference 
and admiration ^hich a Spartan had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organization of all West- 
Tho detail! ®^^ Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian 
of this re- name, the foundation of the two new cities 
procesB**^' (Messene and Megalopolis) in immediate neigh* 
unhappily Dourhood and sympatiiy — while they completed 
unknown, ^q degradation of Sparta, constituted in all 
respects the most interesting political phaenomena that 
Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian — ^he ia 
able to recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such 
inferences as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon,. 
under whose eyes all must have passed, designedly omits 

' IsokratAs, Drat. vi. (Arohidam.) as a testimony of the Spartan feel- 

8.111. 'AEtov Se xal tIiv '0Xu|<,«id8a Ing under such severe humiliations^ 

«zl Tac aXXac alaxuvO^vat itaYr,76« * The freedom of the Messeniant 

psic, «v ale Ixaaxoc fiitibv (Spartans) had been put down by the flnt 

CtiXwToxtpoc ^v xai 8aut«.a9T6tepoc Messenian war, after which they 

Tu)v dilXr,TU>v xwv tv toic d7(I>a( xa^ became subjects of Sparta. Th» 

vixac dvaipou|itvtt>v. EU &c tIc &v second Messenian war arose firoi» 

eXfitvv toX(ii;gocicv, avxi |iiv xou xi- their levolt. 

|iao6ai xaxa(ppovr|9i]96|&evoc— ixt H No free Messenian legation could 

itpic Touxotc ^^6|i«vo< yiiv therefore hare visited Olympia 

xouc olxixae dico x^< ^(bpac since the termination of the first 

^e oi icaxipsc iiiiiv xaxiXticov dicap^dc war ; which is placed by Pausaniat 

xal Ouaiac lulCouc f)|iu»v itotou|«ivou«, (iv. 18, 4) in 7SS B.O.; though th» 

dxouo6|Uvo< 8' a&xu>v TOtauxa»« date is not to be trusted. Pauta- 

f)Xaa9i]|ilaicxp<*>H^ivu>v, oIat« nias (iv. 27, 8) gives 287 years be- 

leep «lx6c xo{>c x°'^'*<*^^*pO''^ tween the end of the second Mes- 

xu»v aXXtov 8t8ouXsux6xa<, i^ senian war and the foundation of 

loou 8e vuv xdc ouvih^xac xolc fieaico- Messdnd by Epaminondas. See the 

xai« itsitOii2(i.ivou«. note of Siebelis on this passage. 

This oration, composed only five Exact dates of these early wars 

or six years after the battle of cannot be made out. 
Leuktra, is exceedingly valuable 
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to notice them;i Fausanias, whom we have to thank 
for most of what we know, is prompted by his religious 
imagination to relate many divine signs and warnings, but 
little matter of actual occurrence. Details are altogether 
withheld from us. We know neither how long a time was 
occupied in the building of the two cities, nor who furnished 
the cost; though both the one and the other must have 
been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements, 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and 
the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phsenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we 
find the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in 
its influence both on men's actions and on their feelings. 
Bad as well as good is preserved in one concrete, since the 
dead weight of the past stifles all constructive intelligence. 



* The partiality towards Sparta, 
visible eyen from the beginning of 
Xenophon*8 history, becomes more 
and more exaggerated throughout 
the two latter books wherein he 
recounts her misfortunes; it is 
moreover intensified by spite 
against thp Thebans and Epami- 
nondas as her conquerors. But 
there is hardly any instance of this 
feeling, so glaring or so discredit- 
able, as the case now before us. 
In describing the expedition of 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
in the winter of 370-369 B.C., he 
totally omits the foundation both 
of Messdnd and of Megalopolis; 
though in the after part of his 
history, he alludes (briefly) both 
to one and to the other as facts 
accomplished. He represents the 
Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificent army, for 
the simple purpose of repelling 
Agesilaus and the Spartans, and 
to have beon desirous of returning 
to BoBotia, as soon as it was as- 
certained that the latter had already 
returned to Sparta (vi. 6, 23). Nor 
does he once mention the name of 

VOL. IX. 



Epaminondas as general of the 
Thebans in the expedition, any 
more than he mentions him at 
Iieuktra. 

Considering the momentous and 
striking character of these facts, 
and the eminence of the Theban 
general by whom they were achieved 
—such silence on the part of an 
historian, who professes to recount 
the events of the time, is an in- 
excusable dereliction of his duty 
to state the whole truth. It is 
plain that Messdnd and Megalopolis 
wounded to the quick the phile- 
Spartan sentimeiit of Xenophon. 
They stood as permanent evidences 
of the degradation of Sparta, even 
after the hostile armies had with- 
drawn from Iiaconia. He prefers 
to ignore them altogether. Yet he 
can find space to recount, with 
disproportionate prolixity, the two 
applications of the Spartans to 
Athens for aid, with the favourable 
reception which they obtained — 
also the exploits of the Phliasians 
in their devoted attachment to 
Sparta. 

2 a 
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and leaves little room even for improving aspirations. But 
the forty small communities which coalesced into Megalo- 
polis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came for 
the first time together on the hill of Ith6me, were in a state 
in which new exigences of everv kind pressed for immediate 
satisfaction. There was no file to afford a precedent, nor 
any resource left except to submit all the problems to dis- 
cussion by those whose character and judgement were most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill-solved, 
there must have been now a genuine and earnest attempt 
to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the time 
and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the appor- 
tionment of houses and lands among the citizens, by pur- 
chase, or grant, or both toffether; for the political and 
judicial constitution; for religious and recreative cere- 
monies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, &c. All these and many 
other social wants of a nascent community must now have 
been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. We 
can record little more than the bare fact that these two 
youngest members of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities 
were bom at the same time, and under the auspices of the 
same presiding genius, Epaminondas; destined to sustain 
oach other in neighbourly sympathy and in repelling all 
common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a purpose, 
which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Folybius. ^ 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city 
Hegaiopo- in itself, but as the centre of the new confederacy ; 
Pan^A* - which appears to have comprised all Arcadia, 
dian Ten' cxcept Orchomeuus and Hersea. It was enacted 
Thoaiand. tKat a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably 
every Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities 
had the rig:ht of attending, should be periodically convoked 
there. This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the 
Great Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the 
Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and receiving 
pay when on service, was also provided. Assessments were 

1 See a striking passage in Polybius, !▼. 83. Compare also Pauian. 
V. 29, 3 ; and viii. 27, 2. 
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levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
Thousand^ on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys 
—concluded war, or peace, or alliance — and tried all officers 
or other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of 
public misconduct. 1 The great Athenian orators, Kalli- 
stratuB, Demosthenes, JQschinSs, on various occasions 
pleaded before it. 2 What were its times of meeting, we 
are unable to say. It contributed seriously, for a certain 
time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action and 
sentiment which had never before existed; 3 and to prevent, 
or soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency 
to break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 

Eatriotic enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis 
ad first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. The city 
never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to 
be laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it.« 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Mes- 
senian Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also 
much of the territory which lies north of Sparta, between 
that city and Arcadia. Thus the Skiritas (hardy moun- 
taineers of Arcadian race, heretofore dependent upon 
Sparta, and constituting a valuable contingent to ner 
armies B), with their territory forming the northern frontier 
of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this time in- 
dependent of and hostile to Sparta. ^ The same is the case 
even with a place much nearer to Sparta— Sellasia; though 
this latter was retaken by the Laced»monians four or five 
years afterwards.^ 

Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the 
legal duration of his command in Arcadia and Epaminon- 
Laconia.^ The suflFerings of a severe mid-winter ^^ •n* *»*« 
were ^eatly mitigated to his soldiers by the ^^e fSo. 
Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, ponnesus. 

> Zenopb. Hellen. Tii. 1, 88; tIK *ApX(i8iuv IToXiTtla — ap. Harpokra- 

4, if 38, 34; vli. 8, 1. tion. v. MOptot, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

* Demosthen. FaU. Legat. p. 844. « Polybius, ii. 66. 
■. 11. p. 403. 1. 220 ; JBschinfts, Fall. ^ Thttoyd. ▼. 66. 

Leg. p. 396 c. 49; Cornel. Nepos, ' Xen. Hellen. vli. 4, 21. 
Epamin. c. 6. ^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12 ; Dlodor. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 88; vii. xy, 64. 

4, 88 ; Diodor. ST. 69 ; Aiistotle— ■ The ez»ct number of eigbt;- 

2q1 
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pressed upon them an excess of hos])itality which he 
could not permit consistently with their military duties.^ 
He stayed long enough to settle all the preliminary debates 
and difficulties, and to put in train of serious execution 
the establishment of Mess^nS and Megalopolis. For the 
completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face and character of Peloponnesus, much time was of 
course necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under 
Pammenes, was left to repel all obstruction from 
Sparta; 3 while Tegea also, from this time forward, for 
some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 
and garrison, s 



five days, given hj Dlodoras (zv. 
67) seems to show that he had 
copied literally from Ephorus or 
some other older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 
83), mentions <'three entire months," 
which differs little from eighty-five 
days. He expresses himself as if 
Epaminondas spent all this time 
in ravaging Laconia. Tet again^ 
in the Apophth. Beg. p. 194 B. 
(compare iElian, V. H. xiii. 42), 
and in the life of Felopidas (c. 26), 
Plutarch states, that Epaminondas 
and his colleagues held the com- 
mand four whole months over and 
above the legal time, being en- 
gaged in their operations in Laco- 
nia and Messenia. This seems to 
me the more probable interpreta- 
tion of the case ; for the operations 
seem too large to have been ac- 
complished in either three or four 
months. 

' See a remarkable passage in 
Plutarch — An 8eni sit gerenda 
Bespublica (c. 6. p. 788 A.). 

* Pausan. viii. 37, 2. PammenAs 
is said to have been an earnest 
friend of Epaminondas, but of 
older political standing ; to whojn 
Epaminondas partly owed his rise 
(Plutarch, Beip. Ger. Prsecep. p. 
806 F.). 

Pausanias places the foundation 
ofMegalopolisintbe same Olympic 



year as the battle of Leuktra, and 
a few months after that battle, 
during the archonship of Pluraai- 
kleidds at Athene ; that is, between 
Midsummer 871 and Midsummer 
870 B.O. (Pauian. viii. 27, 6). He 
places the foundation of MesaftnA 
in the next Olympic year, under 
the archonship of Dyskindtue at 
Athens; that is, between Midsum- 
mer 870 and Midsummer 869 B.a 
(iv. 27, 6). 

The foundation of Megalopolis 
would probably be understood to 
date from the initial determination 
taken by the assembled Arcadians, 
ioon after the revolution at Tegea, 
to found a Pan-Arcadian city and 
federative league. This was prob- 
ably taken before Midsummer 870 
B.O., and the date of Pausanias 
would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Messdnft would 
doubtless take its eera from the 
expedition of Epaminondas — be- 
tween November and March 870- 
869 B.C.; which would be during 
the archonship of Dyskindtus at 
Athens, as Pausanias affirms. 

What length of time was required 
to complete the erection and estab- 
lishment of either city, we are not 
informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation 
of Megalopolis in 868 B.C. (xv. 72). 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 36. 
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Meaifwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected 
l)y these proceedings of E^aminondas in Pelo- The Spar- 
ponnesus. The accumulation of force against tans solicit 
Sparta was so powerful, that under a chief like him, A«ieM— 
it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though language of 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, * ^yg^ ^^^' 
such a prospect was not at all agreeable to them, ^ weii 'as 
involving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a corinthand 
point inconsistent with their security. It was Phiius, at 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas ■^*^®**»- 
Ihat envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and 
Fhlius, to entreat her aid. The message was one not 
merely humiliating to the Lacedaemonians, who had never 
previously sent the like request to any Ghrecian city — but 
also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. History 
.showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little either 
of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of the 
Xtacedaemonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the f eisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the 
joint efforts of both cities — and the auxiliaries sent by 
Athens into Laconia in 465 b.o., to assist the Spartans 
against the revolted Messenians on Mount Ithome. In 
these times (he reminded the Athenian assembly) Thebes 
liad betrayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxes, and 
had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover 
the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and 
recommendation from Sparta; while the headship of the 
latter by land had in like manner been accepted by the 
Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the name of 
these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
4ind to afford to her a generous relief against the old 
common enemy. The Thebans might even now be deci- 
mated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of !!SLerxls), in spite of their present menacing 
ascendency — if Athens and Sparta could be brought heart- 
ily to cooperate; and might be dealt with as Thebes herself 
had wished to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian 

< Isokrat^s (Archidamas), Or. yi. s. 129. 
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war, when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruin. ^ 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by 
the envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Gorinthiant 
speaker contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing^ 
tnrou^h the territory of Corinth, and inflicting aamage 
upon it in their passage into Peloponnesus, had committed 
a glaring violation of the general peace, sworn in 371 b.c.,. 
first at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius — while complimenting Athens on the proud 
position which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in 
her hands — dwelt on the meed of honour which she would 
earn in Greece, if she now generously interfered to rescue 
her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries and remembering 
only past benefits. In adopting such policy, too, she would 
act in accordance with her own true interests; since,, 
should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become un- 
disputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still ta 
AtJiens.2 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration 
of Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an. 
embassy to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many 
untoward realities during the past. The contrast is indeed 
striking, when we set her present language against that 
which she had held respecting Athens, before and through 
the Peloponnesian war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour ^ 
Reception ^^® sentiment of the Athenian assembly being 
of the en- apparently rather against than for them. "Such 
Xtheniani language from the Spartans (murmured the 
grant the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough during 
prayer. their present distress; but so long as they were 
in good circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage 
from them." 3 Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that 
the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without oppo> 
sition. Some said that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves, by their previous interference 

> Xen. Hellen. yi. 6, 84, 86. 6pouc ttc totoOtoc . Si^kOtv, (t>t vuy 

• Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 6, 88-48. p.it xauta Xiyoiev ?Tt 6i to {«paT- 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 86. Ot }t.ino\ tov) cvexctvto 'f)(jiiv. 
*A9>ivaioi o6 nivu 46t5«vTO, AXXi 
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-with Tegea and in Arcadia; and that the intervention of 
the Mantineians at Tegea had been justifiable, since Sta- 
sippuB and the philo-Laconian party in that city had been 
the first to beffin unjust violence. On the other hand, the 
appeal made by the envoys to the congress of Pelopon- 
nesian;allies held in 404 B.c.y affcer the surrender of Athens 
— when the Theban deputy had proposed that Athens 
should be totally destroyed, while the Spartans had strenu- 
ously protested against so cruel a sentence — made a power- 
fill impression on the assembly, and contributed more than 
anything else to determine them in favour of the propo- 
sition. ^ ^As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens 
was then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the 
rescue unrequited?'' Such was the broad and simple issue 
which told upon the feelinffs of the assembled Athenians, 
disposing them to listen wiui increasing favour both to the 
envoys from Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers 
on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as 
generous. A counterpoise would thus be main- vote 
tained against the excessive aggrandizement of Pf "*|^ ^ 
Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused liphfkn[f 
serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. t«8 is named 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment «^®°*'*^- 
against Sparta, naturally suggested by the history of the 
past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation gradually 
became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Kallistratus^ the orator spoke eloquently in support of 
the Lacedsemonians; while the aaverse speakers were 
badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, whom 
no one wished to aggrandize farther. A vote, decisive and 
enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with 
the full force of Athens; under the command of Iphikrates, 
then residing as a private citizen ^ at Athens, since the 
peace of the preceding year, which had caused him to be 
recalled from Korkyra. 



' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 86. M<7i9Tov opposition to the vote for support- 

Ik TU)v Xsx^ivxtuv «api Aaxt6ai(&o- ing Sparta (ib.)« 

vUi>v i86xsi elvat, Ao. * Xen. Hellen. yl. 6, 49; Dionyi. 

* DemosthenAs cont. Ke«r. p. 1863. Hal. Judic. de LysiA, p. 479. 

XenokleidAs, a poet, spoke in 
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Am soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of 
Maroh of this enterprise, were announced to be favourable, 
^'d*hi**** Ip^^^'^^^s made proclamation that the citizens 
armytotbe destined for service should equip themselves 
istbmas. and muster in arms in the grove of Akademus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even 
in advance of Iphikrates himself; and the total force which 
foUowed him is said to have been 12,000 men — not named 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers. ^ He 
first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; much 
to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient ta 
accomplish their proiect of carrying rescue to Sparta. But 
Iphikrates was well-aware that all beyond Corinth and 
Phlius was hostile ground, and that he had formidable 
enemies to deal with. After having established his position 
at Corinth, and obtained information regarding the enemy, 
he marched into Arcadia^ and there made war without any- 
important result. Epaminondas and his army had quitted 
Laconia, while many of the Arcadians and Eleians, bad 
^one home with the plunder acquired; so that Sparta was 
or the time out of danger. Impelled in part by tne recent 
manifestation of Athens, 2 the Theban general himself soon 
commenced his march of return into Bceotia, in which it 
was necessary for him to pass the line of Mount Oneium 
between Corinth and KenchresB. This line was composed 
of difficult ground, and afforded good means of resistance 
to the passage of an army; nevertheless Iphikrates, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian, 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epam- 
inondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them 
to the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athe- 
nian main body within the to¥m were easer to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however 
repressed by Iphikrates; who, refusing to go forth, suffered 
the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested. > 

> This number is stated by Dio- (Iphicrates, 0. 2). 

dorus (XT. 63). ' The account here given in the 

* To this extent we may beliere text coincides as to the matter of 

what is said by Cornelias Nepos fact -with Xenophon, as well as 
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Onretumir)^ to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas 
and the other BoBotarchs, resigned the command. They 



with Plutarch; and also (in my 
helief) with Pausanlas (Xen. Hell, 
vi. 6, 51; Plntaroh, Pelop. o. 24; 
Pansan. ix. 14, 8). ^ 

But though I accept the facts of 
Xenophon, I cannot accept either 
'his suppositions as to the purpose, 
or his criticisms on the conduct, 
of Iphikratds. Other modem critics 
appear to me not to have sufficiently 
disttngnished Xenophon's facU 
Ijrom his stippoaiiJoiM. 

Iphlkratds .(b^JB Xenophon), 
while attempting to guard the line 
of Mount Oneinm, in order that 
the Thebana mlftljit not be able to 
teach Boeotia'^left the excellent 
road adjoining to Kenohres un- 
guarded. Then— wishing to inform 
himself, whether the Thebans had 
as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
be sent out as scouts all the Athe- 
nian and all the Corinthian cavalry. 
Now (observes Xenophon) a few 
scouts can see and report as well 
as a great number; while the great 
number find it xuQre difficult to get 
back in safety. By this foolish 
conduct of XphikratAs, in sending 
out so large a body, several horse- 
men were lost in the retreat ; which 
would not have happened if he 
bad only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xeno- 
phon appears unfounded. It is 
plain, from the facts which he him- 
self states, that Iphikratds never 
intended to bar the passage of the 
Thebans ; and that he sent out his 
whole body of cavalry, not simply 
as scouts, but to harass the enemy 
on ground which he thought ad- 
vantageous for the purpose. That 
so able a commander as Iphikratds 
should have been guilty of the gross 
blunders with which Xenophon 
here reproaches him, is in a high 
degree improbable; it seems to 



me more probable that Xenophon 
has misconceived his real purpose. 
Wby indeed should Iphikratds wish 
to expose the whole Athenian army 
in a murderous conflict, for the 
purpose of preiventing the home- 
ward march of the Thebans? His 
mission was, to rescue Sparta; but 
Sparta was now no longer in 
danger; and It was for the ad- 
vantage of Athens that the Thebans 
should go back to Bosotia, rather 
than remain in Peloponnesus. That 
he should content himself with har- 
assing the Thebans, instead of bar- 
ring their retreat directly, is a policy 
which we should expect foom him. 

There is another circumstance in 
this retreat which has excited dis- 
cission among the commentators, 
and on which I dissent from their 
views. It is connected with the 
statement of Pausanias, who says 
— ^"fic icpoiibv T<p axpaxqi (Epaminon- ' 
das) xati Ai^^gtiov ixlvsxo, xol fitt^t- ' 
tvai T% A8oo xa oxtvi xotl 86aPax« 
l|«.tXXev, *I<piitpdTijc 6 Tifio9ioo iwX- 
xaox&c xal &XXv}v 'A8i)valu>v ixu>v 
86va|«.iv, iict)(ttpti xoI< 9ii]poioi«. 
'£ica|A.iv(bv8a« Ik xo6« iict8t|A.ivou« 
xpiffsxai, xal Kp6« a6x6 df ix6- 
|*.«vo« 'AOi)valu>v t6 iaxo, u>< 
iics^iivat |i.axoufA.ivouc to^ 'A8v}vaU 
ou« ixtbXttsv 'I9ixpdx7}c, 6 Ik ailGi^ 
i« xd« 6^pa« dn^Xauvs. 

In this statement there are some 
inaccuracies, as that of calling 
Iphikratds <Hion of Timotheus ;" and 
speaking of Xechcnim, where Pau- 
sanias ought to have named Ken- 
ehrtm. "For Epaminondas could not 
have passed Corinth on the side 
of LechsBum, since the Long Walls, 
reaching from one to the other, 
would prevent him; moreover the ^ 
"rugged ground" was between 
Corinth and Kenchrese, not between 
Corinth and Leohsum. 
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had already retained it for four months longer than the 
legal expiration of their term. Although, by 
the constitutional law of Thebes, any general 
who retained his functions longer than the period 
fixed by law was pronounced worthy of death, 
yet Epaminondas, while employed in his great 
beyond th« projects for humiliating Sparta and founding the 
legal tine two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon 
honourable himself to brave this illegality, persuading all 
and easy his colleagues to concur with him. On resigning 
the command, all of them had to undergo that 



Trial of 
Bpaminon* 
daa at 

Thebes fbr 
retaining 
his com- 



ao^nittaL 



Bat the words which occasion 
most perplexity are those which 
follow : "Epaminondas repulses the 
assailantSi and having come to the 
city iUelf of the AthenianSf when 
Iphikratds forbade the Athenians 
to oome ont and fight, he (Epami- 
nondas) again marched away to 
Thebes." 

What are we to understand 5y 
the city of the Athenians? The 
natural sense of the words is cer- 
tainly Athens ; and so most of the 
eommentators relate. But when 
the battle was fought between 
Oorinth and Kenohreae, can we 
reaionably belieye that Epaminon- 
das pursued the fugitives to Athens 
—through the oity of Megara, which 
lay in the way, and which seems 
then (Diodor. xt. 68) to have been 
allied with Athens? The station 
of Iphikratds was Corinth; from 
thence he had marched out—and 
thither his cavalry, when repulsed, 
would go back, as the nearest 
shelter. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. 
T. oh. 89. p. 141) understands Pau- 
sanias to mean, that IphikratAs 
retired with his defeated cavalry 
to Oorinth— that Epamlnondas then 
marched straight on to Athena— 
and that Iphikratfts followed him. 
^'Possibly (he says) the only mis- 
take in this statement is, that it 
represents thepre«efiee of Iphikra- 
tds, instead of his a&eenee, as the 



cause which prevented the Athe- 
nians from fighting. According to 
Xenophon, Iphikratts must have 
been in the rear of Epaminondae." 

I cannot think that we obtain 
this from the words of Xenophon. 
Neither he nor Plutarch eouBto- 
nances the idea that Epaminondae 
marched to the walls of Athens, 
which supposition is derived solely 
from the words of Pausanias. Xe- 
nophon and Plutarch intimate only 
that Iphikratds interposed some 
opposition, and not very effective 
opposition, near Oorinth, to the 
retreating march of Epaminondae, 
from Peloponnesus into Boeotla. 

That Epaminondas should have 
marched to Athens at all, under 
the circumstances of the case, when 
he was returning to Bcsotia, appears 
to me in Itself Improbable, and to 
be rendered still more improbable 
by the silence of Xenophon. Nor 
is it indispensable to put this oon- 
struction even upon Pansaniai i 
who may surely have meant by the 
words— icp6« abth *AOi)valQ>v xb dero 
—not Athens, but the eity then ee- 
eupied hy the Atheniana engagei'- 
that is, Corinth. The city of the 
Athenian$f in reference to this 
battle, was Oorinth ; it was the city 
out of which the troops of Iphi- 
kratts had just marched, and to 
which, on being defeated, they 
naturally retired for safety, pur- 
sued by Epaminondas to the gates. 
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trial of accountability which awaited every retiring magis- 
trate, as a mutter of course — ^but which, in the present 
case, was required on special ground, since aU had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous pre- 
cedent. Epaminondas undertook the duty of defending his 
colleagues as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas 
had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair 
pretext for accusing him — is not to be doubted. But we 
may weU doubt, whether on the present occasion any of 
these enemies actually came forward to propose that the 
penalty legally incurred should be inflicted; not merely 
because this proposition, in the face of a victorious army, 
returning elate with their achievements and proud of their 
coDunanders, was fiill of danger to the mover himself— but 
also for another reason — ^because Epaminondas would hardly 
be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be stated by his 
enemies. Knowing that the illegality committed was flagrant 
and of hazardous example — having also the reputation of 
his colleagues as well as his own to protect — he would 
forestal accusation by coming forward himself to explain 
and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results 
of the expedition just finished; the invasion and devastation 
of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy — the confine- 
ment of the Spartans within their walls — the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of MessSnd as a 
city — the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, 
with Tegea on one flank and llessSne on the other, a line 
of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the 
permanent depression of the great enemy of Thebes — the 
emancipation of Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, 
now consummated. 

Such justification — whether delivered in reply to a 
Bubstantive accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered 

The statement of Pausaniai— that mentioned by Pansanias. It pur- 

IphikratAt would not let the Athe- posts to be a nocturnal surprise 

nians in the town (Oorinth) go out planned by the Thebans against 

to fight—then follows naturally. Athens; which certainly must be 

Epaminondas, finding that they quite different (if it be in itself a 

would not come out, drew back reality) from this march of Epami- 

his troops, and resumed his march nondas. And the stratagem as- 

to Thebes. cribed by Polysenus to Iphikratfts 

The stratagem oflphlkratfts no- is of a strange and highly Improb- 

tioed by PolyaenuB (iii. 9, 39), can able character, 
hardly be the same incident as this 
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Bpontaneonsly by EpaminondaB himself— was not merely 
Batisfactory, but triumphant. He and the other generals 
were acquitted by acclamation; without even going throu^rh 
the formality of coUectingthe votes. i And it appears that 
both Epaminondas and J?elopidas were immediately re- 
appointed among the Bceotarchs of the year.^ 



I Plniaroh, Pelopidas, o.S6; Flu- 
taroh, Apophthegm, p. 194 B. ; Pan- 
tan, ix. U, 4; Oornelins Nepos, 
Epaminond. o. 7, 8 ; Allan, Y. H. 
xiii. 42. 

Pantanlat stetet tbA fMt plainly 
and olearly ; th« others, eipeoially 
Nepos and iBlian, though agreeing 
in the main fact, sorround it with 
colonra exaggerated and false. 
They represent Spaminondae as 
in danger of being pat to death 
hy nngratefnl and malignant fel- 
low-oltixens ; Cornelius Nepos puts 
into his mouth a justificatory 
speech of extreme insolence (com- 
pare Arist. Or. xlvi. ictpl too itot- 
pottpQiYtiaxof— p. 886 Jebb.; p. 680 
Dindorf.) ; which, had it been really 
made, would have tended more 
than anything else to set the publio 
against him— and which is more- 
over quite foreign to the character 
of Epaminondas. To oarry the 
exaggeration stUl farther, Plutarch 
(De Vitioso Pudore, p. 640 B.) de- 
scribes Pelopidas as trembling and 
begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a 
grave illegality, which could not 
be passed over without notice in 
his trial of accountability. But he 
had a good Justification. It was 



necessary that he should pat In 
the justification ; when put in, it 
passed triumphantly. What more 
could be required? The facts, 
when fairly stated, will not serve 
as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards 
great men. 

• Diodorus (xv. 81) states that 
Pelopidas was Bosotarch without in- 
terruption, annually re-appointed, 
from the revolution of Thebes down 
to his decease. Plutarch also (Pe- 
lopld. c. 84) affirms that when Pe- 
lopidas died, he was in his thir* 
teenth year of the appointment; 
which may be understood as the 
same assertion in other words. 
Whether Epaminondas was re- 
chosen, does not appear. 

Sievers denies the re-appolntment 
as well of Pelopidas as of Epami- 
nondas. But I do not see upon 
what grounds; for, in my judge- 
ment, Epaminondas appears again 
as commander in Peloponnesus 
during this same year (369 b.o.). 
Sievers holds Epaminondas to hsTe 
commanded without being Bcbo- 
taroh; but no reason is produced 
for this (Sievers, Qesohicht. Orieoh. 
bis cur Schlaoht von Mantineia, 
p. 277). 
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